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X  HE  author  of  the  present  work  is  not  unaware 
of  the  great  dvsUke  which  many  persons  entertain 
of  religious  controversy.  Whatever  may  be  the  me- 
rits of  a  book,  the  single  circumstance  of  coming 
forward  in  a  controversial  shape,  is  almost  enough 
to  discredit  it.  Feeling,  very  deeply,  the  imper- 
fections of  this  performance,  he  cannot  but  be 
extremely  solicitous  to  guard  it  from  that  odium 
which  the  term  controversy  carries  with  it;  and 
would,  therefore,  entreat  an  indulgent  attention 
to  a  few  brief  remarks. 

It  is  the  object  of  controversy  to  defend  the 
truth,  and  to  repel  error.  Of  course  it  implies 
debate,  and  opposition.  These,  no  doubt,^  may 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  degenerate  into  furious-  con- 
tention, to  the  great  injury  of  Christian  charity. 
Like  every  thing  else,  controversy  is  often  per- 
verted from  its  legitimate  purpose ;  for  it  is  too 
much  the  practice  ef  the  contrbvertist  to  seek 
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victory  father  than  truth.  And  even  when  the 
object  whkh  the  controvertist  proposes  to  him- 
self  is  a  lawful  one,  he,  very  frequently,  in  guard- 
ing against  error,  forgets  the  still  more  sacred  ob- 
ligation of  promoting  brotherly  love.  But  these 
are  the  abuses  of  controversy ;  not  its  necessar}" 
concomitants.  Of  the  argument  against  contro- 
versy, however,  derived  from  its  abuse,  I  do  not 
enter  into  a  consideration  here ;  since  it  will  natu- 
laUy  present  itself  lo  oar  attention  in  a  subsequent 
plurt  of  these  remarks. 

i.  Let  u»  appeal  to  Scripture  on  this  subject. 

Does  it  forbid  us  to  discnss,  to  controvert,  to 
tooteod  ?  Very  far  ftom  it.  We  are  to  hold  fast 
tbe  Ibrm  of  somtd  words;  we  are  to  try  the  spirits 
fi4iether  tbey  sre  of  God ;  we  are  to  contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once  deHvered  to  the  saints.  If 
any  man  come  to  us,  and  bring  not  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  w^  are  not  lo  receive  him  into  our 
house,'  nor  to  wish  him  God  speed ;  sach  as  wish 
]|M  God  speed  being  partakers  of  his  evil  deeds. 

Wkiat  pkdn  and  unequ^cal  language  is  this! 
Earnest  contention;  surely  amounts  to  controversy ; 
if  so,  ocBteovers^  is  enjoined  upon  us  by  Ihe  in- 
spired wrkers^  m  Ihe  MNMt  positive  terms.  We 
eannot  suj^sre  <iiat  mcK  langua^  was  nsed  aeci- 
4entalLy.  No,  surely,  k  wm  w«11  weigked ;  for  it 
4s  evidently  delivered  as  a  peiMttievt  Brit  of 
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CDodttCt  for  the  (fisciplcs  of  Christ    Indeed  it  is 
the  divinely  appointed  method  of  propegating  re- 
ligious truth.  Force  is  not  to  be  employed.  Chrio* 
tianity  is  to  win  her  way  by  the  power  of  argit* 
ment,  not  of  the  sword.    Did  not  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  irresistibly  address  the  understand-* 
ings  of  his  hearers  ?  It  is  true,  he  appealed  chiefly 
to  the  evidence  of  miracles^  in  proof  of  his  di- 
vine mission ;  but  still  he  frequently  addressed  the 
Jews  in  the  way  of  argument;  endeavouring  to 
Gonvince  tbem  of  bis  resA  character,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  thdr  own  sacred  books.   Look  again 
at  the  ApostoKcal  epistles !     Are  they  not  highly 
argumentative  ?    What  a  profound  logic  does  St. 
Paul  employ  in  confuting  the  Jewish  errors!   How 
anxiously  does  St.  John  apply  himself  to  tl^  de^ 
nial  of  those  false  doctrines,  which,  even  hi  that 
primitive  age,  began  to  be  propagated  with  so 
much  zeal !    Here  is  an  example  for  the  imitation 
of  Christians  through  all  succeeding  time.    The 
Apostles  not  only  exhibited  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cle in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
but  laboured  to  guard  it  from  corruption  by  pro- 
found and  aocmate  discussion.    They  at  once  de- 
fended the  tradi  by  aijgument,  and  adorned  it  by 
exMfiple.      Wes  controf^eny  necessary,   in  the 
Apostolic  age ;  and  is  it  umiecessaiy  now  ?    The 
evidence  of  mtmcle  having  ceased,  it  is  oiily  by 
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the  evidence  of  reasoning  that  the  faith  can  be  pre- 
served. What,  indeed,  is  the  Christian  ministry 
hut  a  controversial  establishment  P  And  but  for 
the  impregnable  bulwark  of  argument  and  learn- 
ing, erected  by  the  labours  of  the  clerical  order, 
the  Christian  Church  must  long  since  have  sunk 
beneath  the  formidable  assaults  which  the  de- 
praved passions  of  the  human  heart  have  conti- 
nued  to  direct  against  her  in  every  sige.  The  mi- 
nistry was  founded  emphatically  for  the  support  of 
the  truth.  They  are  to  defend  it  at  once  from 
open  and  from  secret  attack;  to  preserve  it  alike 
from  being  violently  overwhelmed,  or  treacher- 
ously undermined.  And,  accordingly,  by  profound 
research  and  unanswerable  argument,  they  have 
not  only  completely  established  the  divinity  of 
Scripture,  but  have  so  successfully  explained  its 
language,  as  to  guard  it,  equally^  from  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  well  meaning  Christian,  and 
from  the  sneer  of  the  licentious  free  thinker. 

But  is  not  this  robbing  God  of  the  glory  r 
By  no  means.  Every  good  gift  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights ;  but  he  chooses  his  own 
method,  and  prescribes  his  own  condition,  of  dis- 
pensing his  blessings.  God,  indeed,  has  preserved 
the  Christian  faith;  but  he  has  preserved  it  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  learned  and  pious  mi- 
nistry.   This  frdth,  in  order  that  its  excellence 
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and  beauty  may  be  perceived  and  felt,  must  be 
the  subject  of  constant  discussion. 

2.  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  con* 
dition  on  which  we  hold  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings.  What  is  there  that  we  can  either  ac- 
quire or  preserve  without  care  and  labour  ?  Man 
is  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Property,  health,  character,  would  all  leave  us  if 
we  did  not  make  their  preservation  an  object  of 
constant  and  solicitous  attention. 

How  Yiave  we  arrived  at  scientific  truth,  and  all 
the  blessings  which  it  carries  in  its  train?  By 
anxious  thought,  by  persevering  and  painful  la- 
bour. Without  that  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  results  from  the  collision  of  controversy, 
society  must  have  remained  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism.  Truth  has  gradually  won 
her  way  in  the  conflict  of  jarring  opinions.  Even 
in  those  branches  of  science  in  which  philosophers, 
disputing  for  ages,  have  appeared  to  be  employed 
only  in  exchanging  one  system  of  error  for  an- 
other; the  contest,  nevertheless,  has  been  of  in- 
calculable advantage ;  for,  beside  keeping  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  mind  awake,  and  preserving  the  vi- 
gour of  its  faculties,  it  has,  at  length,  after  carry- 
ing men  through  the  entire  circle  of  error,  led 
them  to  the  tine  theory  g[  nature.  We  have  been 
acovstomed  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  Lord 
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Bacon  is  the  father  of  experimentai  philosophy. 
And,  undoubtedly,  no  other  individual  has  ever 
conferred  such  signal  benefits  upon  science.  But 
the  ndea  which  Lord  Bacon  laid  down  for  the  dis^ 
corery  of  physical  truth,  were  not  less  the  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  the  science  at  the  period  in 
vrflich  he  lived,  than  of  his  own  transcendant  ge^ 
nius.  lliere  is  hardly  a  rule  prescribed  by  him, 
of  which  some  trace  may  not  be  discovered  in 
the  vnritings  of  his  predecessors*  The  merit  of 
Bacon  lay  in  embodying  into  a  regular  system, 
Aose  hinte  and  rules  viiiich  before  may  be  said  to 
have  existed,  but  in  an  insulated,  and  therefore, 
comparatively,  an  unproductive  form.  If  Lord 
Bacon  had  never  lived,  the  just  method  of  philo- 
Sophie  investigation,  and  the  true  theory  of  na- 
ture, would,  still,  have  been  discovered.  Physi- 
cal science  had  arrived  at  that  point  which,  in 
Ae  regular  order  of  things,  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  true  mode  of  inquiry.  Hypothesis  had 
been  practised  until  its  futility  as  an  organ  4>(  dm- 
covery  was  perfectly  apparent ;  and  it  was,  parti- 
cularly, by  observing  the  absolute  nothingness  of 
the  speculations  conducted  upon  this  plan,  after 
ia  thorough  trial  of  its  meiits  had  been  made,  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  some 
new  mode  of  investigation,  and  io  recommend 
experiment  and  ob^&nratkm  as  the  only  way  to 
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nrriTe  at  an  accurate  knonrledgi  of  tb^  laws  of 
nature.  The  controversies,  then,  cani«d  on  in 
the  schools,  apparentlj  altogether  trortUeas,  were 
pfoductire  of  the  most  sifbBtantial  advantagel. 
Tbey  were  one  stage  in  the  pn^reai  of  the  human 
tnind;«-Hi  stage  through  which  it  was  Beeeasai^ 
to  pass  to  arrive  at  the  splendour  of  the  present 
daj.  We  are  teeoipted  to  smile  when  we  obserre 
the  ardour  with  which  the  studies  of  alchemy  and 
astrology  were  pursued.  But  these  studies  kept 
the  liuman  mind  employed,  gave  rise  to  a  gietft 
multitude  of  experiments  and  observatiens,  and, 
finally,  led  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  two  4[ 
the  noblest  branches  of  physical  science. 

The  same  train  of  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
perverse  dbputations  of  the  schoolmen,  m  Ae 
departments  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Ridicu* 
ious  and  unprofitable  as  these  controvemies  seem 
to  be^  tbey,  nevertheless,  display  great  mental 
vigour;  and  they  graduidly  led  to  the  inductive 
method  of  prosecuting  the  science  of  mind ^  which 
now  prevails,  and  which  has  begun  te  introduce 
into  this  department,  a  clearness  that  promises  (o 
rival  the  certainty  bestowed  by  the  labours  of 
Bacon  and  Newton  upon  natorel  philosophy. 

We  may  take  a  similar  view  ot*  the  theol<^cal 

disputes  which  were  carried  on  in  the  dark  ages. 

They  not  only  served  to  keep  the  veiigious  mind 
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in  action,  bat  graduallj  prepared  the  way  for  a 
better  system. 

3.  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  Christian 
.Church,  we  shall  find  that  the  faith  has  been 
.preserved  from  corruption,  or  has  been  restored 
to  purity,  by  the  influence  of  controversy.  A 
copious  detail  of  facts  might  be  given  in  proof 
of  this  assertion ;  but  a  very  general  view  will  be 
^sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We  have  seen  that 
pernicious  heresies  began  to  infest  the  Church  in 
ithe  earliest  ages.  What  if  the  truth  had  been  left, 
according  to  the  fashionable  prejudice  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  take  care  of  itself?  In  other  words, 
what  if  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  error; 
if  no  controversy  had  been  entered  into  with 
its  authors?  Would  the  faith  have  been  pre- 
served in  its  purity  ?  No,  not  even  in  that  mira- 
culous age*  The  Apostles  acted  a  very  different 
part;  esteeming  it  a  duty  to  attack  error  as  often 
as  it  presented  itself  to  their  view.  Hence  the 
.cogent  reasonings  of  St  P«aul;  hence  the  explicit 
declarations  of  St.  John,  which  are  now  appealed 
to  as  decisive  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  When  the  Arian  heresy  became  so  power^ 
ful  in  the  Church,  would  it  have  done,  think  you, 
for  the  orthodox  to  slumber  on  their  posts  ?  Was 
it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  rouse 
themselves  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion;  that 
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thej  should  call  into  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  affections  of  thoir  nature  ?  Who  can  look 
upon  St.  Athanasius,  without  recognizing  in  him 
the  great  and  glorious  champion  of  the  cross? 
But,  descending  to  a  comparatively  modern  pe- 
riod, how  was  the  dreadful  yoke  of  popery  bro- 
ken, and  the  Church  purified  from  those  foul  cor-* 
ruptions  ^hich  threatened  entirely  to  obscure  the 
lustre  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  terminate  in  an  uni^ 
versal  apostacy  from  the  faith  ?  If  there  had  been 
no  reformalioQ  from  popery,  Christianity  must 
have  been  lost ;  and  the  reformation  from  popery 
was  the  •  result  of  that  enlargement  and  invigora-^ 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  produced  by  constant 
debate  and  inquiry.  It  was  by  the  sword  of  con- 
troversy that  the  Romish  system  of  fraud  and  folly 
was  destroyed.  Calculated  for  an  age  o(  darkness,' 
its  only  hope  of  security  rested  on  the  inaction  of 
the  human  faculties.  It  is  consistent  enough  in 
the  bigoted  Papist  to  decry  controversy,  and '  id 
urge  implicit  submission  to  the  dictates  of  autho-* 
rity ',  but  this  is  a  sort  of  language  not  at  ail  be- 
coming in  a  Protestant,  the  distinguishing  spirit 
of  whose  religion  it  is  to  inquire  accurately  and 
deeply  into  the  doctrines  which  are  proposed  to 
our  faith,  and  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of  a 
most  strict  comparison  with  the  infallible  standard 
of  Scripture. .  *'-^ 
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Descending  from  the  sera  of  the  Refomatioo 
to  the  present  day,  who  can  doubt  that  religious 
light  has  been  continuallj  increasing;  that  the 
Sacred  writings  are  getting  to  be  better  and  better 
understood;  that  the  system  of  doctrine  which 
promises  to  be  most  prevalent  is  more  and  more 
purified  from  conflicting  errors?  Peii^anism  is 
retiring  on  one  hand;  Calvinism  on  the  other. 
Man  is  utterly  incapable,  by  his  own  unassisted 
efforts,  of  working  out  his  salvation.  He  stands 
in  absolute  need  of  the  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  a  real  agency  in  the  woric  of  his 
salvation ;  and  is  not,  as  the  Calvinists  will  have 
it,  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  irresistible  graca. 
The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  equally  vin- 
dicated from  the  attacks  of  the  Socinian,  who 
denies  the  necessity  of  redemption  on  one  hand ; 
and  from  those  of  the  Calvinist,  who  limits 
the  efiicacy  of  redemption  to  a  few  arbitrarily 
elected  favourites,  on  the  other.  The  absurdities 
of  Calvinism,  like  those  of  Popery,  if  left  unop* 
posed,  would  have  produced  universal  infidelity. 
And  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  decline  of 
this  pernicious  doctrine,  which  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
feligious  signs  of  the  present  times?  It  ia  to  foe 
ascribed,  unquestionably,  to  the  prev^lenoe  cf 
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eoiightened  discussion.  The  controversy  relative 
to  the  points  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  has  led  to  a 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  and  this  investigation  has  terminated  in  the 
Wtablishment  of  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  re-* 
demption  of  fallen  man  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
OD  foundations  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  efforts  oT 
the  Pelagians  and  Socinians  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  the  Calvinists  and  Antinomians*  on  the  other* 
Look  at  the  bbtory  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  you  will  constantly  see  a  host  of  scholars 


*  It  would  be  very  unjust  not  to  admit  that  many,  wlio  bold  Hm 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  are  strenuous  in  ur£^ing  the  indispensable  necet* 
sity  of  obedience  to  the  dirine  law— of  holiness  of  heart  and  life— -to 
oitr  salvation.  Such  persons  are  equally  jealous  with  their  opponenia 
in  reprobating  the  shocking  tenets  of  Antinomianism ;  and  it  must  be 
a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to  the  friends  of  vital  piety,  that  persons 
who  agree,  at  once,  in  ascribing  the  entire  merit  of  redemption  tjo 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  insisting  upon  conformity  to  tiie  whole  law  of 
Ckid  aa  neeeasary,  oa  the  part  of  man,  ahould  wrangle  with  one  as- 
other  on  the  subject  of  supposed  secret  decrees;  instead  of  uniting 
their  force  in  opposing  the  common  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  can- 
dour obligrf  me  to  add,  that  the  genuiae  tenets  of  CalTinistt  appear  tm 
me  to  lead,  directly  and  irresistibly,  to  the  most  immoral  and  blss- 
phemoua  consequences.  So  the  great  Melancthou  viewed  the  mattar; 
&r  ha  did  not  iiesitate  to  give  to  the  apeculationa  of  Calvin,  the  title 
of  'Vstoical  necessity,"  and  to  brand  their  author  as  the  Seno  of  his  age. 
Still  the  principles  in  question  are  viewed  in  a  different  point  of  light 
by  those  who  hold  them ;  and  while  such  persons  unite  in  urging  a 
•trict  conformity  to  the  whole  law  of  God  as  necessary  to  salvation,  it 
ai^  kit  it  ^  r^Kfttcd,  a«u|>|oct  of  aiaoere  regret  that  they  ehouhi  be 
iarranged  in  opposition  to  their  brethren  by  the  dark  tenets  of  a  meta- 
pliysical  lystem.  When  these  tenets  are  brought  ibrward,  however,  it 
is  ahfohitely  necosMiy  that  they  should  he  oppoaad.  Calvinism  de- 
stroys the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  Christian  system,  and  infallibly 
flitoaMa^bt  war  Air  iIm  iatiodaotkm  tf  aiideUiv. 
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throwing  the  shield  of  learning  and  piety  before 
the  true  faith;  at  one  time  defending  it  against 
the  assaults  of*  papal  superstition,  at  another 
against  those  errors  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
into  which  manj  of  the  Reformers  were  led  by  a 
well  meaning  but  intemperate  zeal.  And  not 
content  with  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith  from 
the  contagion  of  superstition  on  one  hand,  and 
of  fanaticism  on  the  other,  you  behold  the  unri- 
valled scholars  in  question  repelling,  at  all  times, 
with  equal  sagacity  and  vigour,  the  secret  and 
the  public  assaults  of  the  boasted  champions  of 
infidelity. 

Yes,  if  the  present  fashionable  prejudice,  on 
the  subject  of  controversy,  had  governed  the  con- 
duct of  Christian  scholars,  we  might  have  con- 
tinued to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  papal  error 
— ^the  faith  would  never  have  been  recovered 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  with  which  Rome 
had  encumbered  it;  or  if  recovered,  it  must,  after 
being  first  defaced  by  fanatical  extravagance, 
have  finally  perished  under  the  attacks  of  a  licen- 
tious scepticism. 

4.  The  experience  of  this  country  furnishes  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  religious 
discussion.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  from 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country,  no  contro- 
versy had  taken  place  relative  to  the  principle 
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which  discriminate  the  Episcopal  Church  from 
other  religious  denominations.  Bejond  all  ques- 
tion,  she  would  have  perished.  Her  distinctive 
principles  being  forgotten,  and  her  spirit  of  corps 
extinguished,  she  would  have  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  other  societies  of  Christians.  Very 
many  Episcopal  congregations  have  actually  dis- 
appeared in  this  way,  and  all  would  have  disap- 
peared but  for  that  enlightened  zeal  for  her  insti- 
tutions which  controversy  has  enkindled.  Mind 
gravitates  towards  mind,  not  less  than  matter  to- 
wards matter.  The  planets  would  immediately 
rush  to  the  sun  if  there  were  no  principle  to  coun* 
teract  the  force  of  attraction.  And  the  Church  would 
infallibly  have  merged  in  the  larger  religious  so- 
cieties around  her,  if  she  had  pursued  the  policy, 
so  often  recommended  to  her,  of  seeking  peace 
by  forgetting  every  circumstance  of  distinction 
between  them  and  her.  No  body  of  men  will 
grow  without  contending  for  their  principles ;  nor 
will  any  attachment  be  preserved  for  principles 
which  it  is  made  an  object  to  keep  systematically 
out  of  sight.  ^  Under  such  circumstances  the  laity 
would  soon  become  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Church;  the  clergy  would, 
in  time,  become  ignorant  of  them  also; — then 
would  follow  a  complete  interchange  of  religious 
offices;  and  this  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  draw 
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after  it  an  incorporation  of  the  respectire  bodies. 
Of  course,  the  entire  mads  would .  assume  the 
shape  and  features  of  the  larger  division ;  especi* 
ally  if  that  division  should  happen  to  be  deeply 
impregnated  with  its  own  separate  and  pecmliar 
spirit. 

Thus  all  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  our 
Church;  nay,  her  existence  itself,  would  be  sacri* 
ficed  to  a  spurious  liberality. 

The  progress  and  present  state  of  our  Church 
in  Connecticut,  will  furnish  a  complete  exempli- 
fication of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  A  century 
ago  she  had  scarcely  an  existence  in  that  State ; 
consisting  principally  of  about  seventy  or  eighty 
families,  in  the  towns  of  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Nor- 
walk,  Newtown,  Repton,  and  West-Haven.*  While 
the  Church  was  in  this  low  and  feeble  condition, 
an  event  occurred  which  has  been  productive  of 
most  important  consequences.  Some  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  of  distinguished  talents  and  piety, 
being  convinced,  upon  mature  investigation,  of 
the  inralidity  of  Presbjrterian  ordination,  resigned 
their  places,  went  to  England  for  holy  orders, 
and  became  most  useful  and  zealous  clergymen 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  this  number  were 
Or.  Timothy  Cutler,  and.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 

*  f1iiiid]er*a  liife  t/f  Dr.  JTohiwon,  p.  3«,  39. 
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two  men  greatly  celebrated  in  their  day,  and  whose 
names  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
the  early  literature  of  this  country.  An  eveint  of 
this  kind  could  not  fail  to  excite  much  attention ; 
it  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  relative  to  the  consti-^ 
tution  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  in  which  the  sub* 
ject  was  ably  discussed.  The  Church  grew;  her 
members  became  better  acquainted  with  her  di^ 
tinctive  principles,  and  felt  a  greater  attachment 
to  them.  The  controversy  in  question  has  contl* 
nued,  at  intervals,  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnsqn^ 
to  the  present  day.  The  result  is,  that  the  subject 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  great  body  of  th« 
clergy  of  that  diocess,  as  well  as  by  many  en- 
lightened laymen ;  the  Church  there,  is  animated 
by  a  high  degree  of  aeal  for  her  distinctive  prin^ 
ciples;  and  bids  fair,  in  -the  opinion  of  compe* 
tent  judges,  to  become,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  predominant  religious  society. 

The  Church  of  Connecticut  has  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  perpetual  discussbn.  She  is,  literally, 
the  child  of  controversy. 

Trace,  now,  for  a  moment,  the  progress  of  this 
business.  The  Church  was  extremely  low  in 
Connecticut; — ^she  scarcely  supported  a  feeble 
and  precarious  existence.  How  was  she  revived 
and  stf engtheiMd  ?    By  the  disinterested  conduot 
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of  those  excellent  men  who  sacrificed,  with  sO 
truly  Apostolic  spirit,  every  prospect  of  temporal 
comfort  and  prosperity,  to  the  discharge  of  their. 
Christian  duty.  How  were  these  men  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 
How  dfd  they  attain  to  those  correct  views  of  tha 
subject  under  the  influence  of  which  they  acted, 
in  changing  their  religious  profession^?  The  li- 
brary of  the  CoUege  at  New-Haven  contained 
the  works  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  dili- 
gent study  of  these,,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
their  prejudices  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth.  They 
examined  the  subject  most  thoroughly;  reading 
the  principal  authors  on  each  side,  and  comparing 
them  minutely  with  one  another.  Thus  it  is  that 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us 
in  Scriptuf  Oy  of  contending  zealously  for  the  truth,, 
is  followed  by  beneficial  consequences  from  age 
to  age.  If  the  illustrious^  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that 
spurious  liberality  which  is  now  so  much  con- 
tended for,  the  interesting  event,  just  mentioned,, 
would  never  have  occurred ;  and,  probably,  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  if  the  change  of  Dr. 
Johnson,:  Dr.  Cutler,  and  their  fiiends,  with  the 
^irit  of  inquiry  which  it  excited,  had  not  takeit 
place,,  the  EpiscopaL  Church  would,  at  this  day^ 
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iiHve  been  extinct  in  Connecticut  What  a  con- 
trast to  this  do  we  now  behold ! — A  powerful  and 
increasing  Church,  animated  hy  the  spirit  of  her 
institutions  and  services ;  presenting  religion  in  a 
shape  which  will  endure  the  test  of  severe  inves- 
tigation, and  thus  affording  an  asylum  to  those 
whom  the  absurdity  of  Calvinism  would  otherwise 
lead,  first  to  Socinianism,  and  then  to  ^pen  infidel- 
ity. It  is  not  less  unreasonable  to  expect  religious, 
than  natural  fruit,  where  you  cast  no  seed  into  the 
earth.  Use  the  means  which  God  has  pointed 
out;  contend  for  the  truth  in  the  spirit,  at  once,  of 
meekness,  and  of  zeal ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  God  will^ 
sooner  or  later,  grant  the  increase. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  experience  of  the 
Church  in  the  diocess  of  Connecticut  that  we 
derive  our  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  free  and  manly  discussion.  Every  where  we 
have  found  our  Church  to  languish,  when  the 
policy  has  been  pursued  of  keeping  her  distinctive 
principles  out  of  sight ;— every  where  she  has  grown 
and  flourished  when  she  has  had  zeal  and  energy 
lenough  to  proclaim  and  defend  those  principles. 
Do  they,  who  so  severely  condemn  religious  con- 
troversy, know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  our  Church,  now  settled  in  the  diocess  of 
New- York,  are  converts  from  other  denominations  ? 
This  importa,At  fact  is  in  the  place  of  a  volume  of 
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argument,  to  prove  that  the  Church  can  have  no* 
thing  to  fear,  but  eveiy  thing  to  hope,  from  enlight- 
ened and  zealous  inquiry.  The  attention  of  the 
persons  alluded  to,  was  drawn,  at  different  times^ 
to  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  the  public  controversies  carried  on 
in  this  country,  relative  to  the  divine  institution 
of  Episcopacy.  Perceiving  it  to  be  their  indis- 
pensable duty  to  give  the  subject  a  full  and  dis- 
passionate examination,  they  entered  sincerely 
upon  the  task.  The  result,  in  very  numerous 
cases,  has  been  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  Presbyterial  ordination,  and  a  consequent 
application  for  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Deprive  our  Church  in  this  diocess  of  the  clergy- 
men who  have  joined  her  from  other  denomina- 
tions, and  she  would  be  left,  indeed,  in  a  very 
desolate  condition.  This  places  the  utility  of  re- 
ligious controversy  in  so  palpable  a  shape  before 
us,  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  But,  indeed,  the  case  is  not  less  clear 
in  point  of  principle.  For,  in  one  tvord,  did  any 
body  of  men  ever  grow,  who  were  too  sluggish, 
or  too  cautious  to  contend  for  their  distinctive 
principles  ?  The  thing  is  impossible — so  plainly 
so,  that  a  state  of  indifference  like  this,  in  any 
society,  is  universally  regarded  as  an  iniallible 
symptom  of  approaching  dissolution.. 
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6.  Hie  only  coDsisteat  way  of  answmng  dl  this, 
is  to  take  the  ground,  at  once,  that  all  opinions 
are  equally  good;  at  least  that  the  distinctive 
principles  and  institutions  of  our  Church  are  not 
worth  contending  for.  Doctrines  that  are  kept 
systematically  out  of  sight  can  never  be  valued, 
and  must  ^oon  be  lost  It  would  seem  to  be  im* 
possible,  therefore,  that  any  person  who  cordially 
embraces  the  doctrijsies  of  our  Church,  should 
be  opposed  to  the  public  discussion  of  them.  At 
all  events,  as  the  Apostle  expressly  commands  us, 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  to  hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,  and  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  Grod,  they  who  so  decidedly  condemn 
all  defence  of  the  principles  which  discriminate 
our  Church  from  other  Christian  societies,  must 
be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  raying  either  that 
the  peculiar  principles  of  our  Church  are  unscrip- 
tural,  or  that  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  is  not 
to  be  obeyed,* 


*  It  is  oitr  duty  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God-^The  distiiiC' 
tive  principles  and  institutions  of  our  Church  are  part  of  this  counsel 
.*— Therefote  the  distinctire  principles  and  institutions  of  onr  Church 
are  to  be  declared.  There  is,  obviously,  no  way  of  escaping  this  con- 
clusion but  by  denying^  either  the  majctr  or  minor  proposition.  To 
deny  the  latter,  is  to  say,  that  the  disttnctive  princ^les  and  institutions 
ijf  our  church  are  unscriptural ;  to  deny  the  former,  is  to  say,  that  the 
Apostolic  command  need  not  be  observed. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhi^,  that  the  Apostle  directs  us  to  feed  with 
milk  tfuch  as  will  not  bear  strong  meat;  and,  generally,  to  administer 
to  the  pcc^k  their-  spiritivil  Ibod  in  duf  §€U99n,    Undouhtidlyy  a  oe> 
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It  seems,  then,  that  all  the  peculiar  principles 
of  our  Church  are  to  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight 
I  say  all  the  peculiar  principles ;  for  the  objection 
is  not  to  the  discussion  of  this  or  that  principle^ 
but  to  controversy  simply.  Have  the  opposers  of 
controversy  reflected  on  the  great  variety  of  reli- 
^ous  subjects  from  which  the  advocate  of  the 
Church  will  be  excluded  by  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion? Have  they  considered  that  it  renders  al- 
most the  whole  of  Christianity  forbidden  ground  ? 

We  must  not  introduce,  for  example,  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism,  nor  touch  the  question  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance. 
This  would  involve  a  controversy  with  our  Baptist 
brethren.  If  we  urge  the  duty  of  receiving  the 
sacraments,  or  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  ^x« 
temal  commission  to  a  valid  Gospel  Ministry,  we 

tain  latitude  is  allowed  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  necessary  gradually 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  truths  to  which  a  disinclina- 
tion, at  any  particular  period*  may  exist.  But  where  the  stewards  of 
Christ  thus  distribute  weak  instead  of  strong  food,  it  is  always  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  they  will  labour  to  prepare  the  people  for  those 
scriptural  truths,  to  which  they  may  be,  at  the  moment,  opposed ;  and 
that  the  purpose  for  which  they  give  milk  is,  emphatically,  to  fit  the 
leeble  Christian,  to  whom  they  give  it,  for  the  strong  meat  which  he 
must  ultimately  receive.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christ's  ministers  to  make 
known  his  whole  will;  gradually,  to  be  sure,  if  necessaiy;  but  to 
make  it  known.  They  have  no  dispensing  power  here.  The  injunction 
is  express  and  unqualified.  Now,  the  doctrine,  relative  to  controversy, 
which  I  am  opposing,  would  exclude  the  distinctive  principles  of  our 
Church  from  discussion  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
The  objection  is  not,  simply,  to  the  time  of  ^^scQssion ;  but  to  the  i&f- 
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are  at  war  with  the  Quakers.  Nay,  we  must  not 
even  set  forth  the  sacred  volume  as  the  sole  stand- 
ard of  the  Christian,  in  as  much  as  this  would 
amount  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Quakers,  who 
are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  opinion  that 
the  light  within  is  superior  even  to  the  written 
word. 

Do  we,  following  the  standards  of  the  Church, 
inform  our  people  that  Almighty  God,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  has  appointed  the  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
ai^  Deacons  in  his  Church ;  and  has  given  to  the 
highest  order  the  exclusive  power  of  transmitting 
the  sacerdotal  <^ee  by  ordination  ?  This  is  no- 
thing less  than  an  attack  upon  the  whole  body  of 
our  Christian  brethren  who  may  have  laid  aside 
Episcopacy  for  Presbytery* 

To  avoid  offending  the  Calvinist  we  must  never 
assert  the  universality  of  redemption ;  or  call  in 
question  the  infallible  perseverance  of  the  Saints. 
And  to  avoid  offending  the  Socinian  we  must 
keep  the  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  out  of  view,  and  all  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Why  not  go  on  and  say  that  not  a  word  is  to 
escape  us  which  may  imply  disa{^robation  of  any 
of  the  gross  errors  or  corruptions  of  popery  ? 
.   6.  But  religious  controversy  is  so  often-  con^^ 
ducted  io  ap  unchriMian  spirit'---it  is  so  grossly 
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abused.  This  is,  indeed,  most  true.  But  when  the 
abuses  of  controversy  are  objected  to  us,  we  have 
to  reply,  first,  that  they  are  the  abuses  of  a  thing 
which  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with,  and,  of 
course,  must  be  borne ;  secondly,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  necessarily  connected  with  it ;  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
leads  is,  not  that  we  should  cease  from  religious 
discussion,  but  that  we  should  conduct  it  in  the 
proper  temper. 

What  has  been  more  grossly  abused  than  Christi- 
anity itself!  How  many  crimes  have  been  per- 
petrated in  its  name !  What  a  system  of  civil  and 
religious  tyranny  was  erected  upon  it  in  the  dark 
ages !  Shall  we  lay  aside  Christianity  because  it 
has  been,  and  may  still  be  perverted  to  wicked 
purposes?  No,  we  must  endeavour  to  guard  it 
from  corruption,  and  thus  secure  its  unmingled 

blessings. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  painful  to  reflect  on  the  spi-* 

rit  in  which  Christians  have  disputed  with  one 
another.  The  glorious  sera  of  the  Reformation 
we  look  back  to,  on  many  accounts,  with  feelings 
of  exultation  and  delight ;  it  places  human  nature, 
in  some  respects,  in  the  most  illustrious  point  of 
view.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  style  in  which  re- 
ligious discussion  was  conducted,  we  shall  find 
cftuse'  for  deep  regret  and  humiliation.    The  po- 
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iemical  writings  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
among  the  Protestants  were  marked  with  a  viru- 
lence which  excites  our  astonishment  It  is  true, 
they  had,  long  suffered  under  a  most  odious  and 
unrelenting  tyranny ;  the  public  mind  was  deeply 
agitated;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  shaking 
the  enormous  and  disgusting  mass  of  popery,  but 
by  a  strong  address  to  the  passions,  as  well  as  the 
understailding.  But  even  when  we  make  the  al- 
lowances which  this  view  of  the  subject  imperi- 
ously requires,  we  start  back  from  the  intempe- 
rance of  abuse  which  Luther  and  Calvin  poured 
out  upon  their  adversaries.  The  worst  feature, 
indeed,  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  is  the  acri- 
mony with  which  they  attacked  their  Protestant 
brethren  who  differed  from  them.  Still  they  were 
sincere,  zealous,  and  undaunted  in  the  cause  of 
Christ;  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  seal  their  at- 
tachment to  it  with  their  blood.  Eminently  pious, 
however,  as  every  impartial  inquirer  must  admit 
them  to  have  been,  they  were,  nevertheless,  un- 
der the  dominion,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of 
passions  which  the  Gospel  should  have  taught 
(hem  to  subdue.  But,  disgraceful  as  much  of 
the  contention  that  marked  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation is  to  our  common  Christianity,  will  any 
reasonable  man  deny  that  the  keen  discussions  of 

that  period  produced  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
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the  human  mind,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
diffusion  of  religious-  light  which  distinguishes  the 
present  age?  In  consequence,  indeed,  of  this 
diffusion  of  religious  light,  controversy  itself  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  its  spirit*  The  subject 
of  religious  toleration,  has  come,  at  length,  to  foe 
thoroughly  understood ;  and  men  begin,  in  their 
theological  disputes,  to  approach  much  more  nearly 
to  the  evangelical  temper. 

The  result,  then,  is,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, not  that  we  should  cease  to  discuss  re- 
ligious subjects,  but  that  we  should  discuss  them 
in  the  spirk  of  Christian  meekness.  When  con- 
troversy is  conducted  in  this  way,  we  cannot  very 
well  have  too  much  of  it  In  fact,  it  was  de«> 
signed  by  God  tp  be  the  great  mean  of  purifying, 
and  of  guarding  the  faith. 

What  course  of  conduct,  then,  is  it  oar  duty  t# 
pursue  towards  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations? We  should  cherish  for  them  tl^ 
most  sincere  good  will.  Bound,  as  we  are,  t# 
wish  well  to  all  men,  it  is  especially  our  duty  t» 
view  with  an  eye  of  affection,  those  who  profess 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  unite  with  us  in  the  cor- 
dial reception  of  those  precious  doctrines  of  the 
cross  which  constitute  the  very  life  blood  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  ChristiaQ  cha- 
rity— a  spirit  perfectly  consistent  with  (he  zealous 
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prosecution  and  defence  of  iivhat  we  esteem  the 
cause  of  refigious  truth.  We  are  to  display  the 
meekness  and  affectionateness  of  the  Christian 
temper  in  our  intercourse  with  our  brethren  of 
other  denominations ;  but  we  are  not  to  sacrifice 
our  principles  to  theirs : — nay,  we  are  not  to  be 
afraid  to  contend  firmly  against  what  we  conceive 
to  be  error^  even  at  the  hazard  of  deeply  offend- 
ing those  by  whom  it  is  embraced.  The  Apostles 
were  surely  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  They  resisted  error  with  a  firmness  which 
nothing  could  shake;  and  propagated  truth  with 
an  unwearied  and  inextinguishable  zeal.  It  is  a 
false  charity  that  places  all  opinions  and  all  com- 
munions upon  a  level — a  charity  which  religion^ 
reason,  and  common  sense,  equally  disclaim. 
It  may  be  proper  even  to  avoid  all  situations  in 
which  we  should  be  in  danger  of  compromiting 
our  principles,  or  of  having  our  attachment  to  our 
distinctive  institutions  weakened.  There  is  no 
narrowness  of  spirit  in  this.  If  we  are  persuaded 
that  our  principles  are  true  and  important,  it  is 
our  sacred  duty  to  guard  them  by  all  prudent  and 
honourable  means.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  utmost  good  will  towards  those  with 
whom  we  decline  to  unite,  and  a  readiness  to  do 
full  credit  to  their  honourable  efibrts  in  a  good 
Quaae.    W#  may  contribute  to  the  same  noble 
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object  in  a  mode  that  shall  be  attended  with  no 
danger  to  our  peculiar  principles.  If  we  thus  act, 
we  shall  grow  and  flourish.  But  should  Episco- 
palians place  themselves  in  situations  where  they 
will  be  led  to  depart  from  the  principles  solemnly 
declared  by  their  Church,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  very  fatal  consequences  will  ensue.  It  is 
quite  natural,  and,  therefore,  excusable  in  our 
brethren  of  other  denominations,  to  endeavour  to 
draw  us  into  situations  which  will  lead  us  practi- 
cally to  renounce  the  principles  which  distinguish 
us  from  them,  and  to  act  as  if  no  important  doc- 
trine was  involved  in  our  peculiar  institutions. 
But  shall  we  suffer  our  kindness  of  temper  to  get 
the  better  of  the  love  of  our  Church,  and  the 
conviction  of  her  superior  truth  and  excellence  ? 
She  is  a  pure  and  primitive  branch  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  They  who  have  separated  from 
her  are  bound  to  return  to  her  bosom.  This  is  the 
language  which  she  should  hold.  Let  her  never 
suffer  a  specious  liberality  to  induce  her  to  relax,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  in  the  maintenance  of  her  dis- 
tinctive principles.  If  she  acts  up  to  the  purity  of 
these  principles,  her  destiny  on  this  continent  will 
be  high  and  glorious.  She  is  now  rising  rapidly 
in  public  estimation.  Her  numbers  are  increas- 
ing; she  is  imbibing  more  and  more  deeply  the 
spirit  of  her  admirable  institutions  and  services; 
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and  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  if  she  be  faithful 
to  herself,  when  she  will  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
faith  in  this  new  world.  Heresy  and  schism 
ha^e  their  day.  Nothing  is  permanent  but  truth. 
Nothing  will  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world  but 
the  Apostolic  Church.  How  did  those  powerful 
and  turbulent  schismatics,  the  Novatians,  the 
Arians,  the  Donatists,  notwithstanding  their  num- 
bers and  fiery  zeal,  at  length  pass  away ;  leaving 
the  Apostolic  Church  to  hold  on  her  steady  course, 
and  to  encounter  new  heresies  from  age  to  age. 
The  Presbyterians  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann,  composed  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
dissenting  body;  now  they  amount  to  scarcely  a 
twentieth  part  of  that  body.* 

What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  The  Church  was  established  by  its  di- 
vine Author,  as  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
It  was,  emphatically,  declared  to  be  but  one; 
and  all  men  were  commanded  to  be  of  its  com- 
munion. The  sum  of  religion  consists  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  When  man  undertakes  to  be 
so  wise  as  to  strike  out  into  paths  of  his  own,  the 
consequences  never  fail,  ultimately,  to  be  most 
pernicious.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Church  and  the  faith  mutually  flourish  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  united  with  each  other.  Look, 

•  Quarterly  Review,  rol.  x.  p.  126. 
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for  a  moment,  at  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
world.  Papal  Europe  is  overwhelmed  with  infi- 
delity.* Schismatic  Protestant  Europe  has  de- 
clined very  much  into  Arianism  and  Socinianism. 
The  Apostolic  Church  of  England  was  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Reformation,  and  she  is  now  the 
bulwark  of  the  orthodox  faith.  What  has  become 
of  those  societies  which  were  dissatisfied  with  her 
wise  and  prudent  reformation  from  popery^  and 
left  her  communion;  setting  up  Presbyterial  go- 
vernment, extempore  prayer,  and  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine? They  first  became  Arian,  and  now  are, 
very  generally,  Socinian.  The  people  who  would 
not  be  contented  with  the  39  Articles,  because 
not  sufiiciently  Calvinistic,  have  thrown  off  the 
absurdities  of  Calvinism  only  to  rush  into  apos- 
tacy  from  the  faith.  But  such  is  the  law  of  our 
nature.  Extremes  beget  their  contras.  A  per- 
nicious error  seldom  fails  to  plunge  its  advocates, 
after  a  time,  into  the  exactly  opposite  error. 

The  union  of  the  true  faith  with  the  true  Church 
is  most  strikingly  exempli6ed  in  England.  It  is, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  be  no  less 
strikingly  exemplified  in  this  country.  What  an 
alarming  defection  from  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity  has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts! 


*  The  P&pUts  have  separated  themselres  from  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  are  in  a  state  of  Khism. 
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The  leaven  is  at  work  in  the  other  parts  of  New- 
England  ;  and  it  is  much  to  he  apprehended  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
that  country,  will,  sooner  or  later,  embrace  the 
errors  of  Arius  and  Socinus.  The  evil,  after 
pervading  Uie  Congregational  societies,  will  be 
very  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  Presbyterian 
body.  So  that  here,  not  less  than  in  Great-Bri- 
tain and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  and  the  Apostolic  faith  will  be  found 
in  a  slate  of  intimate  union.*  If  God  has  es- 
tablished a  Church  as  the  guardian  and  keeper  of 
the  faith,  all  separation  from  this  Church,  it  may 

*  The  Churches  of  Sweden  and  Bennark  were  reformed  upon  Epis« 
copal  principles.  They  retained  the  Apostolic  constitution  of  the 
ministrjr.  Accordingly,  they  hare  preserred  the  great  and  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  GospeL  But  how  lamentably  have  Protest- 
ant Germany,  Protestant  Holland,  Protestant  Switzerland  declined 
from  these  doctrines !  fivea  in  Scotland — ^to  which  Presbyterians  ap« 
peal  for  the  salutary  influence  of  their  system ;  although,  in  truth, 
the  effect  has  been  produced,  chiefly,  by  the  admirable  institution 
^  parochial  schools— the  editors  of  the  Christian  Observer  tell  us 
that  the  rigid  system  of  the  established  Church  has  had  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  literanr  population  into  the  two  great  classes  of  bi^u 
and  •aeptic9'\  This  will  ever  he  the  case  where  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinism  are  inculcated.  In  those  who  embrace  them  they  will  pro- 
duce «  contracted  and  severe  spirit ;  while  such  as  finally  shake  off* 
the  yoke,  will  be  likely  to  pass  far  beyond  the  line  which  separates 
Calvinism  from  pure  Christianity,  and  to  reject  even  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  cross. 

t  Not  having  before  me  the  number  of  the  Christian  OUerrer  which  con- 
IHM  thk  sutteiaent,  f  ean  only  refer,  geaemlfy,  to  the  Review  of  a  fiu-cwcll 
address  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Chfilmert  to  his  people.  In  this  review  will  be  foond 
woam  atoirable  ihbui  hs  en  Ihc  pcwiicat  sfissts  tf  Calviiisnir 
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be  taken  for  granted,  will  be  likely  to  terminate 
in  infidelitj.  This  proposition,  so  reasonable  in 
itself,  is  abundantly  confirmed,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  by  the  state  of  the  Christian  world. 

Let  us,  then.  Episcopalians,  elevate  our  minds 
to  the  high  and  momentous  duties  which  are  be- 
fore us.  We  are  under  an  awful  responsibility. 
Upon  usHhe  preservation  of  the  true  faith,  on  this 
continent,  under  God,  depends.  And  we  shaH 
never  fulfil  our  sacred  trust  unless  our  minds  be 
penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  our  Church, 
and  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  Apostolic 
olaims  of  her  ministry. 

Let  us  never  be  afraid  to  proclaim  the  truth; 
but  let  us  always  endeavour  to  proclaim  it  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  Many  of  those  who  have 
separated  from  us  adhere  with  a  noble  zeal  to  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  cross.  They  are 
still  our  brethren  in  Christ.  We  may  love  their 
persons,  while  we  strenuously  oppose  their  errors. 
Adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  a 
holy  zeal  for  his  truth  and  his  Church,  mingled 
with  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion, without  which  the  most  exact  conformity  to 
external  institutions,  or  even  the  most  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  orthodox  faith  will  profit  us  nothing; 
we  may  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  sig- 


•  •• 
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naUy  crown  our  labours,  and  look  forward  to  the 
period  when,  Christians  being  gathered  into  one 
fold,  the  Church  shall  exhibit  the  heavenly  spec- 
tacle of  a  society  at  union  with  itself. 

That  period  of  blessedness  to  the  Church,  which 
the  Prophets  so  particularly  foretel,  will  be  dis- 
tinguished, we  are  taught  to  believe,  by  a  much 
more  general  connexion  of  Christians  in  one  com- 
munion. And  the  tendency  toward  this  connex- 
ion  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  happy 
period  in  question  shall  approach.  There  are  not 
wanting  circumstances,  at  the  present  moment^ 
which  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  Apostolic 
Church  is  about  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  not  only 
by  the  extension  of  her  system  to  regions  which 
are  now  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  but 
also  by  the  return  of  many  of  those  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  separated  from  her.^    Certain 


*  The  work  of  converting  the  Heathen  is  likely  to  go  on  with  suc- 
cess in  India.  From  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  Great- 
Britain  and  that  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Christians  of  India  will  be  regularly  organized  upon  Epis« 
copal  principles.  l*he  vast  efforts  which  England  is  making  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  will,  probably,  assume, 
more  and  more,  the  same  primitive  direction.  The  conversion  of  the 
Jews  has  actually  commenced.  A  society,  having  this  object  in  view, 
was  established,  some  time  since,  in  London ;  and  has  published  several 
annual  reports.  When  converts  began  to  be  made  to  Christianity,  it 
became  necessary  to  organize  them  into  regular  congregations.  The 
question  presented  itself— upon  what  plan  shall  the  organization  pro« 
ceed?  Very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Dissenters  who  were  members 
of  the  society,  they  perceived  the  propriety  of  the  business  being  con* 
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it  i$j  thM  the  Church  differs  from  what  h^r  grtat 
HMd  idtehdftd  her  to  be  in  proportion  u  she  is  dt>« 

ducted  upon  the  plin  of  the  established  Church,  and  cheerfully  as- 
tented  to  it ;  engfa^^in^,  at  t)ie  same  time,  to  continue  Iheir  patronage 
of  Mit  nistiiuti^ti.  An  etent  of  this  kind  t^ens  the  moft  del^htful 
prospect  to  the  friends  of  primitive  order  and  piety. 

A  national  society  hto  lately  been  eftUbllkhed  in  I^Uftd  for  tlie 
pilrpfwe  of  editfcating  tbe  #hole  body  of  the  pooiv  upoft  tbt  ttcw  §fU*' 
tem  invented  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  principles  of  the  established  Church. 
It  2s  (>focl9edio|^  with  ^ki  feeftl  And  mieceM.    VaA  flQtmi  hkvt  bMA 
cubscribed  towards  its  funds,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  able  to  conduct  its  operations  upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  its 
iSMh  tnd  constitution  imply.    Theiie  was  all  addition,  during  ttie  fffetr 
tnding  with  June,  1614,  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  children  to  its 
different  schools.    Children  ar6  adttiitted  Ihto  its  ftchooU  Withotit  re- 
ference to  Uie  religioiM  profession  of  their  parents :  it  is^  howevery 
the  established  rule  of  the  institution  that  the  children  belonging  to  it 
^all  attend  public  wm^hip  in  the  national  Chuteh ;  Subject  to  tuefi 
•Inceptions,  indeed,  as  the  nulnagers  may  think  proper  to  make  in  p«rti- 
cdlar  cases.    Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  children 
4^  Difsentevs,  beit^  se^t  to  theie  schools,  have  attcnisd  the  Ghotck^lf 
England,  and,  in  a  little  while,  have  been  followed  by  their  parents , 
In  this  way  tlie  ^society  will,  probably,  have  a  very  powerful  effect  In 
^tomothig  eodesiastical  aniofi.    The  Cbureh  of  EngUnfd,  indeed,  te 
rousing  herself  to  the  most  extended  and  vigorous  exertions.    A  few 
years  since,  the  Dissenters  appeared  to  be  gtifiing  ground  so  fa§t  an  to 
threaten  ultimately  to  overwhelm  her.      The  pressure  has  happily 
served  greatly  to  augment  her  zeal,  and  her  efforts.     The  tide  is 
turned ;  and  the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  Churdi  Will  draw  back  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  separatists  to  her  communion. 

.The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  iticteasihg  rapidly  in  numU!rs 
and  in  influence.  The  same  may,  certainly,  be  said  of  tile  Ih^tekt- 
ant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  tJnited  States.  Her  progMsd  Within  tbe 
last  twenty  years  has  been  uncommonly  great.  In  Contiecticut  iihe  bld^ 
^ir  soon  to  become  the  predominant  religious  society;  alid  111  evevy 
diocess  of  the  union  she  is  advancing  in  strength  and  re^ttabill^ 
The  period,  also,  is  approaching  when  prophecy  gives  un  reason  to  el- 
pt-ct  that  the  Greek  Church  and  the  ftoman  Catholic  Chutcb,  purified 
from  their  errors  and  corruptions,  will  return,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the 
piety  of  the  primitive  times.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Christian  WoM 
will  then  be  arranged  upon  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  ChUTCh.  Thoie 
dissenting  societies  which  have  departed  ^m  the  A{>dttoUt  BnlnltCry, 
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vided  into  ho^til^  aocieti^fi.  {t  wm  wv%r  Uie  de- 
^ign  thai;  idtwr  fi¥>uld  b«  raised  asainat  ^tor.  On 
the  Qontraif,  tbia  19  forbidden  by  ow  JUord  iQ  thft 
most  expraat  and  9okmn  (ctrm?*  Hi^tpiy,  ^fh 
cordingiy,  will  inform  ua  that  XMrtihiiig  r^tgrd^ 
90  »ucb  the  profreaa  of  the  Gospel,  aa  tb^  dia^i 
gmceful  aecta  that  sprung  up,  from  time  to  timi^ 
la  the  primitive  Cburcb*    Andi  in  ^roiy  age,  th^ 

division  of  Christians  into  separate  and  coofiicting 
societies,  with  the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  such 
^vision  h^  given  rise,  ha3  contributed  more^ 
perhaps,  than  anj  other  cause,  to  prevent  the  ae« 
complishment  of  the  dying  prayer  of  our  Lord  to 
his  Father — "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  in  me  through 
their  word :  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve THAT  thou  hast   SENT   ME."* 

will,  probably,  diminish  in  number;  some  of  their  members  returning 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  others  ^ing  over  to  Arianism,  Soci- 
nianism,  and  open  infidelity.  So  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
the  tme  Church  and  the  true  faith  will  be  closely  connected;  and 
schism  will  be  proved  to  be  the  undoubted  parent  of  heresy.  The 
whole  course  of  events  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  happi- 
ness, not  less  than  the  duty  of  man  lies  in  unvarying  conformity  to  the 
divine  law;  all  departure  therefrom  never  failing,  looner  or  later,  to 
germinate  in  confusion  and  ruin. 

*  St  John,  chap.  xviL  20,  SI.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  the 
uni^  of  his  foUowers,  was  offered,  we  see,  upon  the  express  ground 
that  the  world  might  be  thus  led  to  believe  in  his  divine  mission.  Is 
ttee  not,  then»  fiill  reason  to  conchide  that  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
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Who  will  refuse  to  join  in  hailing  the  trium- 
jdiant  period  when  Christians,  embracing  each 
other  as  members  of  one  fold,  shall  fulfil  the 
prayer  of  their  Lord  ?  For  which  blessed  purpose, 
may  all  prejudice  be  taken  away  on  one  side,  all 
loftiness  on  the  other ;  and  all  parties  be  disposed 
toward  that  teachable  temper  which  forms  the 
character  of  the  true  followers  of  the  humble  and 
holy  Jesus ! 


tinity  throughout  the  earth,  and  the  return  of  believers  to  that  Apoa* 
telic  communion  of  which  they  were  all  required  to  be  membeA» 
trillt  in  a  great  degree,  keep  pace  with  one  another? 


A  VINDICATION,  &C; 
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Sir, 


oEVERAL  years  have  elapaed  since  the  publi* 
cation  of  your  second  volume  on  the  ^^  Constitu- 
tion and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry."  I 
formed  the  determination  of  replying  to  this  work 
immediately  upon  reading  it;  and  proceeded, 
v^ithout  delay,  to  make  preparations  for  carrying 
my  determination  into  effect  When  I  had  nearly 
finished  my  answer,  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed 
to  you  by  a  learned  divine*  of  our  Church,  was 
published,  which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  so 
fiill  a  refutation  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
your  book,  as  to  render  any  further  notice  of  it 
unnecessary.  Accordingly,  I  came,  pretty  much, 
to  the  conclusion  to  remain  silent ;  especially  as 
you  had  declared  your  intention  to  take  no  further 
part  in  the  Episcopal  controversy.!  But  you  con- 
tinued to  renew  the  attack,  in  different  forms,  on 
the  doctrines  and  order  of  our  Church ;  publish- 
ing, in  1811,  a  Sermon  on  the  subject  of  lay  el- 

*  Tbe  Ber.  Dr.  Bowden.  f  Continimtion  of  Letters,  p.  4SI. 
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ders;  and,  in  1813,  a  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers; 
both  of  which  contain  matter  which  the  sincere 
Episcopalian  must  regard,  not  only  as  inaccurate 
in  itself,  but  as  very  pernicious  in  its  tendency. 
Now,  when  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  or  in- 
stitutions is  strongly  opposed  from  the  press,  it  is 
of  very  little  consequence  in  what  precise  shape 
the  opposition  appjears.  Upon  seeing  you  thus 
persevere  in  your  animadversions  upon  our  Churchy 
I  resolved  to  finish  my  reply  to  your  work  on  the 
'^  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
try," and  to  connect  with  it  a  brief  examination  of 
some  of  the  assertions  and  charges  in  your  Life 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers.  This  last  publication^ 
especially,  had  given  great  offence  to  many  Epis^ 
copalians,  and  was  thought  to  require  notice.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me«  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
find  fault  with  you  for  continuing  to  defend  the 
principles  of  your  own  religious  society,  or  to  op* 
pose  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  mean 
merely  to  say  that  you  have  thought  proper  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  and  that  the  publication 
of  the  present  work  has  thus  been  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state,  controversy  is 
unavoidable;  being,  indeed,  the  only  way  of  disco^ 
vering  and  preserving  truth.  It  should  ever  be  con<- 
ducted  with  the  utmost  frankness.  We  are  not  mt 
liberty  to  soften  down  the  truth  in  order  to  avmd  gird- 
ing offence.  It  is  our  most  solemn  duty  to  expose 
what  we  deem  pernicious  error.  We  are  to  take 
care  that  our  zeal  proceed  from  the  right  motive 
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\<-Ha  sacred  regard  for  the  purity  of  divine  truth, 
md  for  the  best  interests  of  man,  as  connected 
>irilh  it.   A  distinction  is  ever  to  be  made  between 
error  itself,  and  the  persons  who  embrace  it.    To 
^       the  first  we  may  be  intolerant;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  last,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  oar 
brethren,  and  allow  no  feelings  to  arise  in  our 
minds  towards  them,  but  those  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence; fw  we  are,  above  all  things,  to  love 
one  another.  If  this  distinction  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  we  may  contend  zealously  for  truth; 
while  we  freely  exercise  charity.     I  know  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  doing  this.     That  I  shall  in- 
variably^ observe  the  distinction  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  it  would  betray  an  improper  confidence 
nJbeolutely  to  promise ;  but  I  can,  at  least,  say  theft 
I  am  conscious  of  no  other  feelings  towards  you 
ilmxk  those  of  sincere  good  will,  and  that  i  shcHild 
deeply  regret  any  thing  that  should  interrupt  n 
friendly  intei^conrse^    Some  parts  of  your  works, 
on  which  i  nm  to  remark,  I  regard,  I  wiH  can- 
didly confess  to  you,   as  highly  exceptionable. 
I  hope,    however,    I   shall  not  forget  to   make 
due  allowance  for  those  exaggerations  and  obli-* 
quities  to  which   even  good  men  are  liable  in 
the  ardour  of  discussion,   and  that  I  shall  con- 
stantly keep  it  in  mind,   that  the  forbearance, 
which   I   feel  called  upon    to  exercise  towards 
others,  may  be  necessary,  even  when  self-love 
may  tell  me   I  am  blameless,  to  be  practised 
towards  myself.     Entertaining  a  high  respect  for 
the  virtues  and  piety  of  many,  both  among  the 
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clergy  and  laity  of  your  religious  body,  nothing 
could  be  more  painful  to  me  than  the  reflection 
that  I  had  given  them  just  ground  of  offence. 
I  wish  to  plead  the  cause  of  primitive  truth  and 
order  with  firmness,  but  with  humility.  God  for- 
bid that  any  defender  of  our  Church  should  be 
disposed  to  assume  airs  of  triumph  in  reference 
to  such  of  our  Christian  brethren  as  have  departed, 
.according  to  our  view,  from  the  Apostolic  com- 
munion! Far  be  from  us  all  such  unworthy 
feelings! — No— While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
consent  to  the  slightest  modification  of  our  doc- 
trines, or  to  abstain  from  a  free  and  explicit 
declaration  of  them  out  of  delicacy  to  others; 
we  would  wish,  by  our  manner  of  declaring 
them,  to  evince  to  our  Christian  brethren  that 
we  are  governed  by  a  sacred  sense  of  duty,  and 
that  our  strenuous  opposition  to  their  religious 
system,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  obliterating  those 
sentiments  of  affection  which  should  ever  unite 
the  followers  of  the  same  blessed  Master. 


(    9    ) 
LETTER  11. 

EJTBRJfAL  OEDBM. 

Sim, 

J^XTENSIVE  cmpsncy  has  been  giren  to  rery 
iiiacciuate  ideas  in  relation  to  the  External 
Order  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  subject  is  highly  important,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  place  it  in  a  just  point  of  light,  with-     * 
out  descending  to  considerable  minuteness  of  dis- 
cussion. 

7%e  advocates  of  Episcopacy  hare,  certainly^ 
no  small  reason  to  complain  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment which  they  have  received.  Their  principles 
have  been  greatly  misorepresented,  and  are  now 
veiy  £ur  from  bdng  correctly  understood.  Let  me 
beseech  your  indulgence,  while  I  endeavour  to  do 
them  a  litde  justice.  Repeated  exfrfanations  have, 
indeed,  been  already  given;  but  they  have  been 
almost  entirely  disr^arded 

I  propose  to  institute  a  full  comparison  btr 
tween  the  langm^  and  jninciples  of  our  respec- 
tive societies  on  the  subject  of  External  Order.  It 
will  appear,  I  think,  from  the  detail  into  which  I 
shall  enter,  that  the  Presbyterial  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  much  more  strict  and  exclusive  than  th^ 
Episcopal  doctrine.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  the 
defendeis  of  the  Church,  in  the  allowance  which 
they  make  for  error,  carry  their  charitable  ideas  to 

■      2. 
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an  extent  to  which  their  opponents  utterly  refuse 
to  follow  them. 

Let  me  entreat  the  candid  Presbyterian  to  ac- 
company me  in  an  examinatiot)  of  the  standards 
of  the  religious  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
of  the  writings  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
members. 

1.  There  is  a  insible  seeietifj  called  the  Chunhj 
instituted  by  Oirist  and  his  Apostles^  of  which  all 
men  are  commanded  to  become  members* 

This  is  the  Presbyterial  doctrine.  Indeed  it  is  a 
f  ^^Boctxine  which  we  meet  with  in  every  part  of  the 
^  sacred  writings.  The  whole  language  of  Scripture 
supposes  the  existence  of  an  outward  or  visible 
Church.  Take  a  few  examples — ^*  Feed  the 
Church.'^  "  Tell  it  unto  the  Church^'— «  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church."t  ^^  God  hath  set 
floroe  in  the  Church ;  first,  apostles ;  secondarily, 
propli^ts ;  thirdly,  teachers.''t  **  Give  none  offence 
to  the  Church  of  God.'^  ^  The  Lord  added  daily 
to  the  Church  such  as  should  be  saved.'^H 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  an  outward  or  vi- 
sible society  called  the  Church,  and  that  this  so- 
ciety is  of  divine  institution.  So  plainly  is  this 
doctrine  recorded  in  th^  sacred  volume,  that  Chris- 
tians almost  unanimously  subscribe  to  it.  Autho* 
rities  need  scarcely  be  quoted  to  show  that  such  is 
the  language  of  the  Presbyterial  society;  but  as  I 
wish  to  prove  every  thing  that  I  state,  in  reference 
to  those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  what  their  own 

•  Acts  XX.  38.  t  Matt,  xviii.  \7.  i  I  Cor.  xii.  38. 

5  1  Cor.  X.  »  II  Acts  ii.  4,7- 


relijpous  articles  say  on  the  subject  of  External 
Order,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  tedious  detail 
which  it  will  reader  necessary. 

^'  The  visible  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  ordimiy  possibitity  of  salvation.^ 

This  is  the  express  language  of  the  Westmin^ 
ster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  have  ad<^)ted  as  their  standard 
of  doctrine.* 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Chureli 
In  the  Netherlands,  which  is  the  standard  of  docr 
trine  of  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church  in  Ncnrth* 
America,  speaking  of  the  yisible  Church,  uses  the 
following  language*^"  Out  of  it  there  is  no  salva* 
tioik"  ^^  No  person,  q£  whatsoever  state  or  con* 
dition  he  may  be,  ought  to  withdraw  himself  to 
live  in  a  separate  state  frcxn  it;  but  all  men  are  in 
duj^  bound  to  jdin  and  unite  themselves  with  it, 
laaintaining  the  unity  o£  the  Church,  submitting 
themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  dbcipHne  thereof 
"  All  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  same, 
or  do  not  join  themselves  to  it,  act  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  of  God."t 

The  same  language  is  held  by  Presbyterian  bb^ 
thors^  You  expresdy  describe  the  visible  Church 
as  ^^  that  household  of  God  to  which  his  gracious 


*  Presbjtcruui  Gonlienioii  of  Faitbt  ehap.  xxw.  teet  3.  Ganititatioa 
.and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Xeformcd  dnirch,  p.  145, 146. 

t  Conlenion  of  Faith  of  the  Bcfimwd  Church  id  the  Vethtfiaadf, 

article  jxvliL 
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promises,  and  his  life'^ving  spirit  are  rouchaaf- 
ed.''*  The  Editor  of  the  Christian's  Magazine  en- 
ters into  a  long  and  systematic  argument  to  prove 
the  existence  oi  one  Catholic  visible  Church — 
^^  the  kingdom  of  the  LcMil  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth, 
where  he  has  deposited  his  truth,  igid  instituted 
his  ordinances."t 

2.  God  has  estMished  a  ministry  in  the  Churehj 
which  he  has  made  essentud  to  its  existence. 

Clergymen  are  ambassadors  of  heaven.}  They 
are  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  They  are 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.^  It  is  not*sufficient  to 
form  a  Chiinrch  that  Uiere  be  a  body  of  people 
united  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and 
holding  communion  with  <me  another.  Tlmre  must 
be  agents  commissioned  of  God,  having  authori^ 
to  sign  and  seal,  to  Mess  and  absolve,  in  his  name. 

Such  is  the  Presbyterial  doctrine. 
•  ^'  Unto  this  Catholic  visible  Church  Christ  hath 
given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God, 
fior  the  gathering  and  perfecting  ol  the  saints  in 
&is  life  to  the  end  of  the  worid."||  '<  The  Lord 
Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  hath  there- 
in appointed  a  government  in  die  hand  of  Church 
officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate."  ^^  To 
these  officers  *the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
are  committed ;  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power 
respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that 


•  Letten,  p.  342.        f  Chmtiin's  Magaxine,  vol.  I  p.  57—73, 
i  2  Cot*,  -r.  20.  f  1  Cor.  iv.  I. 

II  Pretbyterim  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  sxw,  sect  3.    CoostiUition 
and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  p.  147. 
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kingdom  agakist  the  impemtenty  both  by  the  word 
and  censures;  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sin- 
ners, by  the  ministry  oSihe  Gospelj  and  by  abso- 
lution fiom  cfensures,  as  occasion  shall  require.''* 

Attend  to  the  language  oi  Calvin~-^  Neither  the 
light  nor  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  meat  and  drink  are 
so  necessary  to  nourish  and  sustain  this  present  life, 
as  the  office  of  the  apostles  and  pastcMfs  is  necessary 
to  preserve  die  Church.'^ 

But  let  me  refer  you  to  a  modem  authority,  on 
which  yxm  bestow  very  high  praise.  ^^  Her  minis- 
try enters  into  her  very  being.  Had  the  ministry 
ever  been  destroyed,  the  Church  would  have  been 
destroyed  too."t 

The  doctrine,  thai  a  ministiy  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  visible  Church,  may  be  proved  to 
be  the  Presbytevial  doctrine  by  the  following  short 
process  of  reasoning. 

We  can  be  admitted  into  the  Church  only  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptism^  It  fi^ws,  that  the 
Church  cannot  exist  without  baptis(n ;  otherwise 

*  PresbjierSaii  Confettioii  of  Fkitb,  chap.  xzx.  sect  t,  2.  Consti- 
tutfcm  of  the  A«oelat»  Behtmed  C^mnht  p.  164^  168. 

t  Gftlm't  iMtitutes^  Book  rv.  diap.  iii  loct  2. 

i  Christian's  Magazine^  toI.  i.  p.  319. 

f  **  BapUsm  is  a  sacrament  ordaiDed  hy  Jesus  Christ,  not  oiil|r  for  the 
solefln  adaiaslon  of  the  party  baptised  into  the  Tisible  Chvch,  hat 
alsOf "  Stc    Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith»  chap.  JxriiL  sect.  1. 

**  Sacraments  pat  a  Tisible  difference  between  those  that  belong  unto 
the  Choreb,  and  the  rest  of  Oe  world.**    Ibid.  chap.  zzriL  sect  1. 

By  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church ;  and 
the  sacraments  distinguish  those  who  belong  to  the  Church,  from  those 
who  belong  to  the  world.  Of  coarse  bsptism  is  the  otUy  mode  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Church :  for,  if  there  be  any  other  mode  of  admission, 
it  cannot  jiossibly  be  said  that  the  sacraments  distinguish  the  World 
and  the  Church  from  each  other. 
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there  may  be  a  society  without  the  possibiUtf  of 
xn^mbeis;  which  i»  a  contra(fictioiL  What  is  a 
society,  but  an  organized  collection  of  individuals  ? 
What  is  a  Church,  but  an  organized  collection  oi 
Church  members?  To  say,  then,  that  there  may 
be  a  Church  without  baptism,  is  to  say  that  there 
may  be  an  organised  collection  of  Church  mem- 
bers where  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  single  Church 
member.  Baptism,  of  course,  enters  into  the  very 
being  of  the  Church.  But  baptism  can  be  admi- 
nistered only  by  a  clergyman  lawfully  ordained.^ 

The  Church  cannot  exist  without  baptism ;  there 
can  be  no  baptism  without  a  ministry ;  of  course 
there  can  be  no  Church  without  a  ministiy. 

But,  independently  of  this  process  of  reasoning, 
it  is  the  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterial 
standards,  and  of  Presbyterial  authcm,  that  a  mi- 
nistiy,  divinely  commissioned,  lies  at  the  veij 
foundaticm  of  the  visible  Church. 

3.  Jn  external  commusian  is  necessary  to  constir 
imte  a  minister  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  m&n  in  entering 
upon  the  sacerdotal  office  that  he  fancies  himself 
to  be  internally  called  to  the  woric.  He  must  be 
outwardly  set  apart,  ordained,  or  consecrated,  by 
imposition  of  hands.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  persons,  imagining  themselves  qualified 
for  the  ministration  of  holy  things,  were  at  liberty, 

*  **  There  be  only  two  saermnenU  ordained  by  Christ  our  Lord  in 
Uie  Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord :  neither 
of  which  may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  a  minUter  tf  ihs  Wtrd,  iatufitUjf 
•rdainedV    Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faithy  ciiap.  zxvii.  soct.  4. 
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without  fiddler  ceremony,  to  assume  the  clerical 
character?  The  Church,  it  mfost  he  immediately 
seen,  could  not  exist  under  such  circumstances. 
She  would  be  oyemm  with  clergymen  totally  unfit, 
both  as  to  knowledge  and 'as  to  character,  for  their 
sacred  (Unction.  No  society,  •  indeed,  can  exist 
without  the  power  of  judging  of  the  qualifications 
of  Us  officers.  The  language  of  Scripture,  on  thk 
subject,  is,  accordingly,  veiy  explicit.  "  No  man 
taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'**  Now,  Aaron  was 
visibly  consecrated,  or  set  apart  to  his  office.  So, 
therefore,  must  eveiy  Christian  minister  be  set 
apart.  Pirrther— Even  our  blessed  Saviour  **  glo- 
rified not  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest."! 
He  entered  not  upon  his  public  ministration  until 
he  had  received  a  regular  external  commission. 
Who,  then,  shall  undertake  to  officiate  in  his 
Churdi  without  a  similar  commission  ?  Of  the 
internal  or  spiritual  qualification  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  For  what  purpose,  then,  did  he  sub- 
mit to  an  external  ordination,  but  that  he  might 
set  an  example  for  the  instruction  and  government 
of  all  succeeding  ages  ?  They,  who  undertake  to 
act  as  clergyman  upon  the  mere  strength  of  a  sup- 
posed internal  call,  not  only  violate  the  express 
command  of  Scripture,  but  make  themselves  wiser 
than  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  himseif.t 

•  Heb.  r.  4  f  "eb.  v.  5. 

t  No  person,  certainly,  should  enter  upon  the  sacred  office  unless  be 
^telievcs  himself  to  be  drawn  t«  it  bv  the  IIolv  Ghost.    Th's  i-^  tliv 
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Ofi  this  Bubject  the  Presbyterial  standards  speak 
a  very  decided  langui^.  '^  There  be  only  two 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Grospel,  that  is  to  say,  bs^tism  and  the  supper  of 
the  Lord ;  neither  of  which  may  be  dispensed  by 
any  but  a  minister  of  the  Word,  lawfully  ordained."* 
^^  No  man  ought  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
a  minister  of  the  Word  without  a  lawful  calling." 
^'  Ordination  is  always  to  be  continued  in  the 
Church."  ^^  Ordination  is  the  solemn  setting  apart 
of  a  person  to  some  public  Church  office."  ^'  Every 
minister  of  the  Word  is  to  be  ordained  by  imposi- 
tion o(  hands  and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  diose 
preaching  Presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong,  "f 

press  doetniie  of  &xt  reiierable  Chufch.  All  who  tppty  for  orders  are 
required  to  declare  that  thej  eonsider  themsehres  called  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  then  it  is  not  left  to  an  indivi- 
dual to  judge  for  himself!  There  is  a  tribunal  which  is  to  Inquire  into 
the  fitaess  of  candidates.  When  a  person  is  considered  by  tliis  tribunal 
as  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  is  to  be  solemnly  set  apart 
by  a  regular  ordinath>n ;  the  ordaining  Bishop  acting  as  the  minister  of 
Christ,  and  thus  conveying  the  sacerdotal  office  from  our  blessed  Savi- 
our himself,  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  source  of  all  power 
in  it.  The  necessity  of  an  outward  ordination  arises  from  its  being  pre- 
scribed in  Scripture;  and  tht  reason  of  the  prescription  must  immedi- 
ately present  itself  to  any  one  who  will  recollect  that,  without  suitable 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  proper  officers,  no  society,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, could  possibly  subsist 

*  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xzvii.  sect.  4.  Constitution 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  North-America,  p.  154. 

f  The  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  government  agreed  upon  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster;  examined  and  approved,  anno 
1545,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  North-America,  this  language  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  of 
the  Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  b  adopted,  word  for 
word.    Constitution  and  Standards,  p.  497. 
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Such  is  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Divines, 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  true  Presbyterial  doctrine  rela- 
tive to  outward  ordination.  We  meet  with  it  ex- 
pressly and  repeatedly  in  your  Letters — ''  None 
are  regularly  invested  with  the  ministerial  charac- 
ter, or  can  with  propriety  be  recognized  in  this 
character,  but  those  who  have  been  set  apart  to 
the  office  by  persons  lawfully  clothed  with  the 
power  of  ordaining."  "  We  suppose  that  ruling 
Elders  and  Deacons  are  not  authorized  to  labour 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  or  to  administer  either  of 
the  Christian  sacraments."* 

4.  Presbyterians  admit  no  ordination  but  the  Pres- 
byterial  to  be  either  scriptural  or  valid. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  your  lan- 
guage upon  this  subject  "  It  is  only  so  far  as  any 
succession  flows  through  the  line  of  Presbyters 
that  it  is  either  regular  or  valid.  It  is  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  that  constitutes 
a  scriptural  ordination;  and  it  is  because  Epis- 
copal Bishops  are  Presbyters,  and  assisted  in  all 
ordinations  by  other  Presbyters,  that  we  consider 
their  ordaining  acts,  on  the  principles  of  Scripture 
and  primitive  usage,  as  valid."t 

Precisely  similar  is  the  language  held  by  youi 
friend  Dr.  IVPLeod.  "  A  person  who  is  not  ordain- 
ed to  office  by  a  Presbytery,  has  no  right  to  be 
received  as  a  minister  of  Christ :  his  administra- 
tion of  ordinances  is  invalid:  no  divine  blessing  is 


•  Tetters,  p.  8,  9.  t  ^'»<^'  P-  3**^- 
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promised  upon  his  labours :  it  is  rebellicm  against 
the  Head  of  the  Church  to  support  him  in  hb  pre- 
tensions: Christ  has  excluded  him  in  his  provi* 
dence  from  admission  through  the  ordinary  door ; 
and  if  he  has  no  evidence  of  miraculous  power  to 
testify  his  extraordinary  mission,  he  is  an  impos- 
tor." '^  It  is  improper  to  countenance  the  usurpa- 
tions of  prelacy,  or  the  irregularities  of  indepen- 
dency ;  but  since  the  Bishop,  who  claims  exclusively 
the  right  of  ordination,  does,  infacty  relinquish  ity 
by  associating  other  ministei3  with  him  in  the  im- 
position of  hLds;  and  seeing  Independents  also 
relinquish  their  claim  of  right  of  ordaining,  each 
congregation  its  own  pastor,  by  giving  up  the  work 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ordained,  the  or- 
dinances administered  in  the  Episcopal  and  Inde- 
pendent Churches  are  held  valid :  the  ministry  is 
essentially  Presbyterian,  and  upon  this  principle 
there  is  no  necessity  for  re-ordaining  or  re-baptiz- 
ing any  who  have  had  these  ordinances  in  the 
communion  of  the  Independent  or  Episcopal 
Churches."* 

The  claims  set  up  in  the  Catechism  of  Dr. 
M^Leod,  and  in  your  Letters,  it  will  immediately 
be  seen,  are  as  exclusive  as  language  can  make 
them.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  find  fault  with 
you,  however,  since  you  do  nothing  more  than  lay 
down  the  true  Presbjrterial  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^^  Ordination 

*  M'Leod's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  p.  2%  30,  31. 
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Is  the  act  of  a  Presbytery."  "  Preadiiiig  Presby- 
ters, orderly  associated,  either  in  cities  or  neigh- 
bouring villages^  are  those  to  whdiA  the  imposition 
of  hands  do  appertain,  for  those  congregation^ 
within  their  bounds  respectively."*  In  proof  of 
these  doctrines  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Tinto* 
thy  is  quoted,  and  thus  Presbyterial  ordination  is 
placed  on  the  ground  of  Scripture. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  North- Ame- 
rica adopts  the  foregoiug  language  of  the  Weisttraiti- 
ster  Divines.t  Still  further — ^^  Presbyterial  Chifrch 
government  is  the  true  aiid  only  form  of  govertr^ 
ment  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bath  prescribed 
in  his  Word."}  Now,  ordination  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  government  It  can  be  exercised,  of 
course,  only  in  the  Presbyterial  mode.  Any  other 
mode  of  exercising  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordf-*' 
nance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Language  of  the  same  character  is  to  be  found 
ifi  the  standards  of  the  religious  society  to  ¥irfaich 
you  belong.  ''  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  thie 
government  of  the  Church  be  exercised  under 
some  ciertain  and  definite  form.  And  We  hold  it 
to  be  expedient,  and  agreeabk  t&  Scripture^  dn4 
the  pradke  of  the  primitwe  Cktistians,  that  die 


*  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church  government  ageed  upon  by  the  As- 
sembly  of  Diyines  at  Westminster;  examined  and  approved,  anno  t(S45; 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

t  Constitution  of  the  Aaaociate  Reformed  Church  in  Kor^- America, 
p.  497,  498. 

*  Ibid.  p.  475. 
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Church  be  governed  by  Congregational,  Presbyte- 
rial,  and  Synodical  assemblies."* 

The  same  standards  admit  the  existence  of  but 
one  order  of  gospel  ministers.  To  this  order  they 
represent  the  power  of  ordination  as  confined.  The 
power  is  exercised  by  a  Presbytery.  "  The  pre- 
siding Bishop  shall,  by  prayer,  and  with  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  according 
to  the  apostolic  example^  solemnly  ordain  him  to  the 
holy  office  of  the  gospel  ministry.^t 

Thus  the  Presbyterial  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment is  placed  on  the  ground  of  Scripture.  Ordi- 
nation is  represented  as  the  act  of  a  Presbytery, 
and  this  is  referred  to  the  authority  of  apostolic 
example. 

But  I  am  dwelling  unnecessarily  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  The  exclusive  validity  of  Presbyterial 
ordination  is  ihe  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pres- 
byterial association. 

Mark,  then,  the  following  simple  train  of  pro- 
positions. 

1.  There  is  a  visible  society,  called  the  Church, 
instituted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  which  all 
men  are  commanded  to  become  members ; 

2.  To  the  existence  of  this  Church  a  divinely 
appointed  ministry  is  essential ; 

3.  There  can  be  no  ministry  without  an  external 
ordination ; 

*  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Ifnited 
States,  chap.  vii.  sect  1. 
f  Ibid.  chap.  zlt.  sect.  12. 
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4.  And  no  ordination  is  valid  unless  Presbyteri- 
ally  performed. 

Thus  Presbyterial  ordination  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  Church  visible  is 
made  to  rest.* 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  set  aside  the  foregoing 
plain  statement  of  facts. 

To  say  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  a 
ministiy,  and  that  there  can  be  no  ministiy  with- 
out Presbyterial  ordination,  is  plainly  to  say  that 
there  can  be  no  Church  without  Presbyterial  ordi- 
nation. The  Westminster  Divines,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  North-America,  the  particular  society 
to  which  you  belohgj  unite  in  declaring  the  mi- 
nistry to  be  esseiltial  to  the  Church,  and  Presby- 
terial ordination  to  be  essential  to  the  ministry. 
They  all,  thel^,  make  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  of  Chri$t .  to  depend  on  ordination  by  the 
hands  of  a  Presbytery.  You  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  Letters  which  you  have 
addressed  to  your  Christian  brethren ;  inveighing 
against  the  exclusive  claims  ol  your  neighbours  in 
the  very  breath  with  which  you  issue  claims  as 
exclusive  as  language  has  the  pow«r  of  express- 
ing. 

*  I  am  aware  that  you  admit  Episcopal  ordination  to  be  valid.  But 
3^u  do  not  admit  it  to  be  valid  as  contradistinguished  from  Presbj-tc- 
rial ;  nay,  you  represent  it  as  tubttantiaUy  Presbjrterial,  and  rest  its  va- 
lidity on  that  circumstance  alone.  Were  it  not  for  this,  you  would 
deem  it  necessary,  as  Dr.  M'Leod  expressly  tells  us,  to  re-baptize  Epis- 
copal laymen,  and  to  re-ordain  Episcopal  priests.  But  this  subiect 
will  be  fully  considered  in  my  next  letter. 
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BXTEBXJiL  ORDER. 

Sir, 

JjET  us  now  endeavouT  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  value  which  Presbyterial  standards  and  Presby- 
terial  authors  attach  to  communion  with  the  visible 
Church;  thus  depending  on  ordination  by  Presby- 
terial  hands  for  its  very  existence.  We  shall  then 
know  precisely  how  far  your  society  carries  its 
pretensions,  and  the  exact  degree  of  importance 
which  it  gives  to  External  Order. 

The  standards  of  Presbyterial  societies  expressly 
declare  that  there  is  i<90  covenanted  possibility 

OF  SALVATION  OUT  OF  THE  VISIBLE  ChURCH. 

Take  the  following  passage  from  the  Confessioii 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:  "  The  sa- 
cramentSy  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  instituted  of  God  not  only  to  make  a 
VISIBLE  difference  betwixt  his  people  and  those 
that  were  without  his  league,  but  also,"*  &€. 

League  signifies  agreement,  or  coveimnt  Thse 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  then,  put  a  visible  dif- 
ference between  those  who  are  in  league  or  cove- 

*  The  confession  of  the  faith  and  doctrine  believed  and  profesaed 
by  the  ProtestaaU  of  Scotland,  exhibited  to  the  esutes  of  the  same  in 
Parliament;  and  ratified  and  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  \S67, 
as  the  public  and  aToved  Ckmfession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land.    Article  xzl.  of  the  Sacraments. 
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nant  with  God,  and  those  who  are  not  in  league  or 
covenant  with  him. 

We  will  now  attend  to  the  language  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  Westminster  Di- 
vines. 

"  The  visible  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of 
salvation."* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  attach  greater  importance 
to  the  visible  Church  than  is  implied  in  the  above 
passage.  There  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  sal- 
vation out  of  this  Church.  If  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  such  Church  be  saved,  it  must  be  in  some 
extraordinary  way,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Communion  with  the  visible  Church,  as  far  as  we 
see  or  know,  is  the  only  method  in  which  salvation 
is  to  be  attained.  Such  is  the  express  language 
which  you  yourself  use  in  commenting  on  this  very 
passage.!  Now,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  or- 
dinary way  of  salvation  is  the  covenanted  way. 
You  surely  will  not  assert  that  the  covenanted  plan 
of  salvation  is  a  plan  which  is  extraordinary  and 
unknown  to  us;  while  there  is  some  other  plan, 
different  from  the  covenanted,  that  is  the  ordinaiy 
plan  of  salvation.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  your 
Confession  of  Faith  confines  all  covenanted  title  to 
salvation  to  the  members  of  the  visible  Church. 

Bear  with  me,  however,  a  few  moments  longer. 


*  Preabneriaa  Confestioi  of  Faitb,  olui|>.  szr.  icct.  3.    Constiiut 
of  the  Associate  Rdbrmed  Church  in  Nor^-America,  p.  145,  H6. 
t  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  44. 
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^'  A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance,  instituted  by 
Christ  in  his  Churchy  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit 
unto  those  that  arc  within  the  covenant  of 
GRACE,  the  benefits  of  his  mediation;  and  to  dis- 

TINGUISH  THEM  FROM  THOSE  THAT  ARE  WITHOUT.'' 

"  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  that 
are  out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  so  stran- 
gers FROM  the  covenant  OF  PROMISE,  uutil  they 
profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to 
him."* 

*  ConBtttution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Larger  Catechism,  questions  162  and  166.  Constitution  of  tlie  Associate 
Reformed  Church  in  North-America,  p.  372,  373,  375. 

Mark  this  well !  We  are  **  out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  so  stran- 
gers from  the  covenant  of  promise,  until  we  profess  our  faith  in  Christ/' 
Then  it  is  possible  to  have  faith,  and  yet  be  without  a  covenanted  title 
to  salvation:  for  we  are  first  supfposed  to  profess  our  faith  in  Christ; 
and,  upon  the  strength  of  this  profession,  are  placed  within  the  cove- 
nant by  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Faith,  therefore,  does  not,  of  it- 
self, put  us  within  the  covenant,  but  merely  renders  us  fit  subjects  of 
admission. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  language  which  you  employ  on  this  subject. 

You  represent  it  as  the  universal  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  Presbyteri- 
ans, that  all  who  have  sincere  faith  in  Christ  are  in  covenant  with  God, 
whether  members  of  the  visible  Church  or  not ;  in  short,  to  use  your 
own  pointed  phraneolog^,  even  supposing  them  never  to  have  seen  a 
Church  officer  in  their  lii'es.f 

Pray,  Sir,  were  the  Westminster  Divines  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  ? 
They  hold,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  different  language ;  telling  us,  in 
so  many  words,  that  all  who  are  out  of  the  visible  Church  are  strang^ers 
to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  providing  that  persons  shall  first  have 
faith 'in  Christ,  and  profess  that  faith;  after  wliich  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  covenant  by  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
Westminster  Catechism  is  the  catechism  of  your  own  relig'ious  society; 
which  society,  I  presume,  you  will,  without  hesitation,  acknowledge 
to  be  Calvinistic. 

In  the  chapter  of  your  Confession  which  treats  of  saving  faith,  it  \s 
not  said  that  fiuth  places  a  man  within  the  pale  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

t  CoDtiDUBlion  of  Letters,  p.  58,  59,  CO. 
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The  position,  tbat  the  standards  of  Preabyterial 
societies  confine  all  covenanted  possibility  of  sai- 

If  it  were  bo  said,  the  only  consequence  would  be,  that  your  religious 
standards  would  be  inconsistent  The  passages,  from  the  catechism, 
which  I  have  quoted,  are  as  precise  as  language  can  make  them.  Pro- 
duce opposite  passages  equally  precise,  and  it  will  certainly  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  your  religious  standards  mean.  But  such  passages 
you  cannot  produce.  Any  expressions  that  may  ascribe  great  import- 
ance to  faitli,  representing  it  as  uniting  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  giving 
an  interest  in  his  favour,  must  be  so  construed  as  to  be  made  consistent 
with  the  other  parts  of  your  religious  articles,  which  speak  a  language^ 
relative  to  tlie  visible  Church,  so  express  as  to  admit  of  no  qualifica- 
tion whatever.  You  will  recollect,  also,  that  your  society  acknowledges 
no  fiiith  to  be  true  and  saving  unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  principle 
of  obedience.  It  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  lead  men  to  unite 
themselves  with  that  visible  society  where  God  has  deposited  his  cove- 
nant; and,  by  receiving  tJie  seals  of  such  covenant,  to  acquire  a  legi- 
timate title  to  its  promises. 

In  page  62  of  the  Continuation  of  your  Letters,  you  represent  sinecre 
piety  as  giving  to  all  its  possessors  a  covenanted  title  to  heaven ;  and 
this  you  declare  to  be  the  universally  received  Calvinistic  opinion.  Now, 
Sir,  was  there  ever  a  pious  heathen }  To  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  is  to  consign  the  heathen  world  to  indiscriminate  perdition ; 
lor,  surely,  without  piety,  no  man  can  see  God. 

Piety,  you  say,  gives  a  covenanted  title  to  heaven  as  a  matter  of 
course.*  As  then  the  heathens,  accoiding  to  you,:|'  are  without  such 
covenanted  title,  it  follows,  that  heathen  piety  is  a  thing  impossible ; 
and  heathen  piety  being  impossible,  heathen  salvation  must  be  equally 
go,  |f,  to  escape  from  this  monstrous  doctrine,  you  admit  that  thci-e 
may  be  piety  among  the  heathen,  you  will  be  directly  at  war  with  your- 
tielf ;  for  you  represent  the  heathen  as  destitute  of  all  covenanted  title 
to  salvation;  whereas,  to  have  sincere  piety,  and  to  have  a  covenanted 
title  to  salvation,  you  make  to  be  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Sincere  piety  gives  the  Christian  a  covenanted  title  to  lieaven— Since 
piety  gfives  the  heathen  a  covenanted  ^tle  to  heaven— Then  the  Christian 
and  the  heathen,  as  to  covenanted  title  to  heaven,  are  precisely  on  a 
Kx>tin^.    The  ^jnesUon  of  such  f  itle  has  nothing  to  do  with  signs  and 

*  "  The  tincere  pietjf,  and,  of  eoune,  the  croenant  title  to  heaven**  Cum- 
linuaUon  of  L«tterf,  p.  68. 

f  **  Oo  the  same  principles  at  to  the  heathen;  that  if,  not  in  virtue  of  any 
covenant  engagement,  or  explicit  promise,  but  on  the  footing  of  general  on- 
pledged  mfrcy."    Ibid-  p.  37. 
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vation  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  is 
thus  completely  established;  the  passages  cited 

seals.  Piety  is  its  sole  criterion.  Th'is  is  one  alternative.  If  you  do 
not  like  this,  take  the  other.  The  heathen  have  no  covenanted  title  to 
beaven  j  which,  by  the  way,  is  your  express  doctrine.*"  Then  ther© 
can  be  no  such  thing'  as  sincere  piety  in  the  heathen  world ;  and,  of 
course,  the  heathen  worM  must  indiscriminately  perish. 

On  one  side  of  the  dilemma  lies  the  total  destruction  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  oFthe  covenant' of  grace  as  a  solemn  transaction,  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  seals-;  on  the  other  lies  the  terrific  sentence— 
*'  none  can  be  saved *who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  however  diligent 
to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature."f 

Againa— Can '  any  thing  be  more  absurd  tlian  to  represent  piety  as 
placing  a  man,  of  it^f,  within  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  The  covenant 
of  grace  is  a  solemn  transaction,  distinguished  by  characteristic  signs 
and  seals.  To  be  within  these  sig^^and  seals,  is  to  be  within  the  cove- 
nant; to  be  without  them,  is  to  be  without  the  covenant.  Was  any  per* 
ton  within  the  Abrahamic  dispensation  of  the  covenant  without  circum- 
cision ?  Surely  not.  '*  This  is  my  covenant — Every  man  child  among 
you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  the  uncircumcisied  man  child  shall  be 
cut  off  from  his  peoplc^t  To  be  circumcised  was  to  be  put  within  the 
Abrahamic  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Baptism  having  suc- 
ceeded circumcision  as  the  visible  seal'of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is 
by  baptism  that  we  are  placed  within  the  pale  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion of  that  covenant.  On  all  this  subject,  your  religious  standards 
hold  the  exact  language  which  I  have  just  been  using.  What,  then» 
becomes  of  your-assertlon,  that  every  person  of  sincere  piety  is,  simply 
by  virtue  of  his  piety,  within  the  pale  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  is 
as  inconsistent  with  your  religious  standards  as  one  thing  can  be  witft. 
another;  and  it  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  your  religious  standards 
than  with  common  sense. 

You  remark,  that  **  the  seals  of  the  covenant  do  not  form  the  cove- 
nant itself;  the  seal  on  a  bond  not  being  itself  the  contract,  but  only 
the  evidence  of  it^l  The  true  question  is,  whether  a  person  can  be 
aaid  to  be  within  the  covenant  until  he  is  within  its  seals.  The  very 
purpose  of  seals  is  to  discriminate  a  covenant  transaction  from  thal^ 
which  is  not  a  covenant  transaction;  to  determine  who  are  within  th& 

••  Continuition  of  Letttn,  p.  37. 

t  Constitulion  of  the  Presbyterian  Ciiurch  in  the  United  SuteSr    Large'* 
Catechism,  question  60. 
^  Genesis  xvii.  10,  14. 
}|.  Conthiualion  of  Lettei'S,  p.  59 
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being  o(  so  very  marked  a  character  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  evasion^ 


covenant,  and  who  are  not.  If  tliis  be  not  the  purpose  of  seals,  what 
is  their  purpose  ?  And  if  persons  may  lie  completely  within  a  covenant, 
independently  of  the  appropriate  seals  of  that  covenant,  what  end  are 
seals  to  answer  ? 

"  The  seal  on  a  bond  is  not  itself  the  contract,  but  only  the  evidence 
6f  it**  True — ^But  what  is  it  that  converts  an  unmeaning  piece  of  writ* 
ing  into  a  covenant  binding  upon  the  parties  ?  It  is  the  signing  and 
sealing.  The  signing  and  sealing  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  covenant.  Until  signed  and  sealed,  the  paper  lias  no  obligatory 
force. 

-  The  covenant  you  represent  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind.  But  publica- 
tion is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  covenant.  It  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  talk  of  a  covenant  that  is  confined  to  the  mind  of  the  party. 
If  this  langwige  is  ever  used,  it  can  only  be  in  the  way  of  figurative 
allusion.  Covenant,  it  is  true,  supposes  an  act  of  the  mind :  such  act 
is  one  essential  part;  but  of  itself  it  can  never  amount  to  a  covenant- 
And  although  -the  covenanting  transaction,  with  its  signs  and  seals,  is 
iHyt  the  act  ef  the  mind,  abttraetedig  emmdewedt  yet  it  is  the  act  of  the 
mind  embodied,  and  rendered  vuible.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  an  asaent  of 
fhe  mind,  made  known  by  the  appropriate  solemnities  of  publication, 
is  ever  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  c#venant. 

Here»  Sir,  lies  the  source  of  all  the  error  into  which  you  run  on  this 
subject.  Faith  you  make  every  thing.  The  moment  a  man  has  faith* 
be  is  ascertained  to  be  of  the  elect;  and  onee  an  elect  person,  always 
an  elect  person,  is  the  -Calviniatic  mile.  Well,  if  we  are  within  the 
decree  of  election,  we  must  have  the  highest  title  to  heaven  that  God 
can  possibly  bestow.  Thus  the  absurd  doctrine  of  unconditional  elec- 
tion and  irresistible  grace  leads  iStie  Galvinist  to  talk  in  a  most  contra- 
dictory manner;  undervaluing  all  visible  institutions,  and  providing 
«ome  tecret  method  of  entering  into  covenant  with  God. 

The  only  way,  Sir,  in  which  yon  can  be  -reconciled,  on  this  point, 
with  your  standards,  is  by  supposing  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  Church 
membership  is  essential  to  faith;  in  other. words,  that  a  man  cannot 
^ave  faith  wifhout  arriving  at  it  through  the  gate  of  external  order. 
Tou  say  that  ftifh  gives  a  covenanted  title  to  salvation— Your  standardu 
say  that  none  but  the  members  of  the  Church  have  such  covenanted 
title.  Unless,  therefore^  you  suppose  there  cair  be  no  faith  without 
Church  membership,  you  contradict  your  religious  articles.  But  this 
doctrine  would  involve  you  in  another  difficulty;  for,  to  make  faith  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  outward  institutions,  is  to  represent  those  irwti- 
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Let  me  now  remind  you  of  the  language  which 
is  held  by  Presbyterian  authors  on  this  subject. 

My  first  quotation  shall  be  from  the  Christian's 
Magazine.  Speaking  of  the  visible  Church,  Dr. 
Mason  says,  "  all  the  ordinances  are  given  to  it — 
all  the  promises  are  made  to  it."* 

The  next  authority  to  which  I  would  refer  you 
is  that  of  the  late  learned  President  of  the  college 
of  New-Jersey.  In  his  Discourse  on  Baptism,  Dr. 
Smith  constantly  represents  the  visible  Church  as 
that  household  of  God  to  which  is  committed  the 
covenant  of  grace,  with  all  its  promises  and  bles- 
sings, f  Take  a  single  passage — "Between  the 
baptized  and  unbaptized  infant,  dying  in  infancy, 
there  is  this  difference,  that,  to  the  one,  the  inherit* 
ance  of  etemsd  life  is  conveyed  by  covenant  from 
God,  under  his  appointed  seal ;  the  other  is  left  to 
his  free,  indeed,  but  uncovenanted  mercy.J'' 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  language 
repeatedly  used  in  your  own  Letters. 

The  visible  Church  is  "  that  household  of  God 
to  which  his  gracious  promises  and  his  life-giving 
spirit  are  vouchsafed."^  Here,  Sir,  you  represent 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel  as  Confined  to  the  vi- 
sible Church.     Such  is,  unquestionably,  the  fair 

tutions  as  constituting  the  completion  of  the  Christian  character.  II 
is,  too,  to  run  directly  against  the  cardinal  principles  of  Calvinism. 
Besides,  your  religious  articles  suppose  a  man  to  have  faith  before  he 
is  admitted  into  the  Churchy  for  they  make  such  faith  the  very  ground 
of  his  admission. 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

t  See  Discourse  on  Baptism  throughout.  i  Ibid.  p.  34 

§  Letters,  p.  342. 
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construttion ;  especially  as  the  conclusion  which 
you  draw,  from  the  fact  of  the  gracious  promises 
of  God  and  his  life-giving  spirit  being  vouchsafed 
to  the  Church,  is,  that  more  virtue  and  holiness 
will  ever  be  found  within  than  without  her  pale. 
If  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  not  particularly 
given  to  the  visible  Church,  your  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  very  strange,  and  your  reasoning  altogether 
unintelligible. 

Again — ^You  represent  the  existence  of  unaffect- 
ed piety  out  of  the  visible  Church  as  a  difficulty 
of  no  easy  solution;*  and  you  expressly  declare, 
that  if  mercy  is  extended  to  any  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  it  must  be  in  some  extraor- 
dinary and  unknown  way.f  Now,  the  covenanted 
way  is  surely  the  ordinary  way  in  which  God  dis- 
penses mercy.  To  say,  then,  that  if  mercy  is  ex- 
tended to  persons  out  of  the  visible  Church,  it 
must  be  in  some  extraordinary  mode,  is  to  say  that 
none  but  the  members  of  that  Church  have  a  co- 
venanted title  to  salvation. 

Let  this  subject  be  presented  in  another  point 
of  view. 

It  is  the  express  doctrine  of  Presbjrterial  authors, 
and  of  Presbyterial  standards,  that  remission  of 
sin  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  communion  with  the 
visible  Church. 

Mark  the  strong  language  of  Calvin:  "Forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  a  benefit  so  proper  to  the  Church, 

•  Letters,  p.  344. 

t  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  44. 
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that  we  cannot  otherwise  enjoj  it,  but  if  we  abide 
in  the  communion  th#edl  It  is  distributed  unto 
us  by  the  ministers  and  pastors,  either  hy  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  or  by  ministering  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Wherefore  let  every  one  of  us  think  this 
to  be  his  duty,  no  where  else  to  seek  forgiveness 
of  sins,  than  where  the  Lord  hath  left  it"* 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English  congre- 
gation at  Geneva,  treating  of  the  visible  Church, 
has  these  words — ^'  Wherein  slandeth  only  remis- 
sion of  sin."t  This  confession,  let  it  be  recollect- 
<(d,  was  received  and  approved  by  the  Church  of 

Scotland. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  language  o(  your  own 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  drawn  up  by  Uie  West- 
minster Divines.  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and 
Head  of  his  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  go- 
rernment  in  the  hand  of  Church  officers,  distinct 
from  the  civil  magistrate.  To  these  officers  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  committed,  by 
virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to 
retain  and  remit  sins ;  to  shut  that  kingdom  against 
the  impenitent,  both  by  the  word  and  censures ; 
and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  Gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  cen- 
sures, as  occasion  shall  require. "t 

The  language  used  by  Presbyterial  societies,  in 
excommunicating  unworthy  members,  and  in  re- 

•  Calvin's  Institutes^  book  iv.  chap.  i.  sect.  22. 
f  The  Confession  of  Faith  used  in  the  English  congregation  at  Ge- 
neva ;  received  and  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  article  iv. 
i  WestmiDster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xxx.  sect.  1,  2. 
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storing  them  upon  repentance,  shows,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  the  value  which  they  attach  to 
the  communion  of  the  visibfe  Church-  "  Excom- 
munication is  the  judicial  excision  of  an  offender 
from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  pronounc** 
ing  him  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,"* 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  standards 
of  the  religious  society  to  which  you  belong.f 

The  form  of  excommunication  used  by  the  As-^ 
sociate  Reformed  Church  in  North- America  con* 
eludes  with  the  following  expressions — '^  Therefore 
we  did,  and  hereby  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  actually  excom- 
municate the  said  A.  B.  casting  him  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  deliver- 
ing him  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  ileslr; 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "J 

The  form  of  restoration  in  use  in  the  religious 
society  to  which  you  belong,  is  in  these  words — 
^^  I  do  receive  you  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  that  you  may  be  a  partaker  of  all  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  your  eternal  salvationJ^^^  . 

It  is,  then,  the  Presbyterial  doctrine  that  pardon 
is  to  be  obtaified  only  in  the  visible  Church  ;|)  that 

*  CoDBtitution  and  Standards  of  th«  Aasociate  Befonned  Cbuoch  ia 
Korth-Americay  p.  525. 

f  PresbjTterian  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  zxx.  sect.  3.  Dixectorj  for 
Worship,  chap.  x. 

4  ConstjtQtion  and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
Nofth-America,  p.  580. 

$  Directory  for  Worship,  chap.  z.  sect.  8. 

I)  'This  is  laid  down  generally.  It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  pardon  ai^d 
silTation  are  represented  by  F^byteriiits  ics  impossible  o«ct  of  t%e  ri-. 
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^e  officers  of  that  Church  have  power  to  remit 
and  retain  sins,  to  open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  that  the  excommunication  of  an  of- 
fender is  a  formal  delivery  of  him  to  Satan. 

We  see  now  the  precise  degree  of  importanci^ 
which  is  attached  by  your  society  to  PresbyteriaJ 
ordination.  As  the  visible  Church  is  made  to  rest 
upon  Presbyterial  ordination,  the  value  which  is 
given  to  the  one,  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the 
other.  Now  it  is  only  in  the  visible  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  your  society,  that  re- 
mission of  sin  can  be  obtained,  or  that  there  is 
any  covenanted  title  to  salvation.  Pardon  and  sal- 
vation, then,  are  secured  by  covenant  to  such 
societies  as  are  founded  on  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion, and  to  such  only. 

In  perf-ict  consistency  with  these  principles.  Dr. 
M^Leod  expresses  himself  in  the  following  very 
pointed  language :  '^  A  person  who  is  not  ordained 
to  office  by  a  Presbytery,  has  no  right  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  minister  of  Christ:  His  administration 
of  ordinances  is  invalid:  No  divine  blessing  is 
promised  upon  his  labours:  It  is  rebellion  against 
the  Head  of  the  Church  to  support  him  in  his  pre- 
tensions :  Christ  has  excluded  him  in  his  provi- 
dence from  admission  through  the  ordinary  door; 
and  if  he  has  no  evidence  of  miraculous  power  to 

* 

sU^le  Church,  but  merely  that  they  sUte  it  as  the  general  rule  of  the 
divine  economy,  that  pardon  is  dispensed,  and  salvation  bestowed  onl}* 
through  the  medium  of  that  Church.  I'his  is  also  the  Episcopal  doc- 
trine. I*^  is  the  obvious  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Greater  stress  no  Pro- 
testant has  ever  laid  upon  communion  with  the  visible  Church  than  Is 
laid  upon  it  in  the  ttMldards  of  Presbyterial  societies. 
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testify  his  extraordinary  mission,  he  is  an  impos- 
tor."* 

Is  it  possible,  Sir,  to  imagine  claims  more  ex- 
clusive than  those  which  are  set  op  by  Presbyte- 
rial  authors,  and  by  the  standards  of  Presbyterial 
associations  ? 

You  tell  us,  it  is  true,  that  wherever  certain  in- 
ternal qualifications  are  to  be  found,  there  the  vi- 
sible Church  is  to  be  found.  But  this  is  absurd. 
A  VISIBLE  Church  distinguished  bt  invisible 
MARKS !  If  internal  qualifications  will  constitute  a 
Church,  the  Church  may  exist  without  either  mi- 
nistry or  ordinances.  The  standards  of  your  so- 
ciety are  perfectly  correct  on  this  subject.  They 
make  the  Church  a  visible  society:  they  represent 
the  ministry  and  ordinances  as  essential  to  its  ex« 
istence.  In  talking  of  a  Church  made  up  of  inter* 
nal  qualifications,  you  are  directly  at  war  with 
Scripture,  with  the  standards  of  your  society,  and 
with  common  sense. 

But  you  have  a  way  of  presenting  this  part  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  necessaiy  particulaiiy  to 
consider.  You  make  no  scruple  in  admitting  the 
validity  of  Episcopal  ordination;  and  this  you 
never  fail  to  plead  in  proof  of  your  great  liberality. 
But  let  us  place  the  subject  in  its  true  point  o( 
light.  You  admit  the  validity  of  our  mode  of  or- 
dination. But  upon  what  ground  do  you  admit  it  ? 
Simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  fact  Presbyte- 
rial.   As  far  as  Presbyterianism  extends,  valid 

*  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  p.  29»  30. 
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ordination  extends:  the  moment  Pre3byteriani&ai> 
ceases,  valid  ordination  ceases.  Thus  you  say  ex- 
pressly— ^^  It  is  only  so-  far  as  any  succession  floM  s 
through  the  line  of  Presbyters^  that  it  is  either  re- 
gular or  valid.  It  is  the  laying  on.  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  that  constitutes  a  scriptural  ordinar- 
lion;  and  it  is  because  Episcopal  Bishops  are 
Presbyters,  and  assisted  in  all  ordinations  by  other 
Presbyters,  that  we  consider  their  ordaining  acts^ 
on  the  principles  of  Scripture  and  primitive  usage^ 
as  valid.''* 

No  clerical  succession  is  regular  except  that 
which  flows  throu^  the  line  of  Presbyters.  It  is 
only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
tery that  a  scriptural  ordination  can  be  performed. 
Ordination  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  valid  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  performed  by  a  Presbyter, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  Presbyters.  And 
it  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  alone  that  you 
regard  ordinances  Episcopally  administered  as  of 
any  significance.  "  It  is  improper  to  countenance 
the  usurpations  of  prelacy,  or  the  irregularities  of 
independency;  but  as  the  ministry  is  essentially 
Presbyterian,  upon  this  principle  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  re-ordaining  or  re-baptizing  any  who 
have  had  these  ordinances  in  the  communion  of 
the  Independent  or  Episcopjd  churches. "f 

This,  Sir,  is  not  less  your  doctrine  than  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  ]V^Leod;  indeed  it  is,  and  ever 
has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Presby- 

*  Letters,  p.  34/.  f  Ecclci»i;*$tic-il  Catechism,  p.  31. 
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teriai  association.  The  Westminster  Divines  lay 
it  down  in  the  most  express  terms;  and  in  that 
part  of  the  standards  of  your  society  which  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  ordination,  the  ground  is  un- 
equivocally taken  of  apostolic  example*  In  fact, 
so  rigidly  is  the  principle  of  ordination  by  a  Pres- 
bytery insisted  upon  among  you,  that  you  wll  not 
admit  the  validity  of  an  ordination  ^rformed  by 
a  single  clergyman,  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
which  may  be  furnished  by  a  case  of  necessity. 
For  this,  too,  no  passage  from  your  standards  can 
be  adduced.  You  merely  throw  out  the  idea  as 
one,  which,  you  suppose,  if  the  case  ^should  occur, 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  your  brethren.f 

*  Form  of  Government,  chap.  xiv.  sect.  12. 

f  **  Although  Presbyterians,  wishing  to  conform  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
-sible  to  scriptural  example,  require  a  plurality  of  ministers  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  to  lay  on  their  hands  in  ordination ;  yet  /  have  no  reason  to 
ntppote  that  any  Presb3rterian  minister  or  church  would  consider  an  or* 
dinution  performed,  tit  a  case  of  neceatity,  by  a  single  Presbyter,  as 
null  and  void-^t 

All  this  is  extremely  guarded.  We  may  Tenturc,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  no  case  has  ever  occurred  in  which  your  society  hss  sanc- 
tioned, either  expressly  or  impliedly,  the  principle  that  ordination  may 
be  performed  by  a  single  Presbyter.  The  language  of  Presbyterian 
standards  on  this  point  is  free  from  all  ambiguity.  **  The  power  of 
ordination  is  in  a  Prcsbjrtery."  *'  The  act  of  ordination  is  the  act  of  a 
Presbytery.**  Now  a  Presbyteiy  consists  of  a  number  of  members. 
Ordination,  of  course,  cannot  be  performed  by  a  single  clergsrman. 
Indeed,  in  placing  the  thi^g  upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  you  plainly 
mark  it  as  a  departure  from  all  the  laws  of  Scripture,  and  of  your  re- 
ligious society.  Nor  do  you  venture  to  say  that  the  irregularity  in 
question  would  be  cured  even  by  the  necessity  of  the  case;  you  have 
only  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  This  is  very  cautious  indeed.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Presbyterian  ism,  that  ordina- 
tion can  be  validly  performed  only  by  a  plurality  of  Presbyters — a  doc- 

■  Continojilion  of  f ^otters,  p  89. 
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^^  If  any  preceding  or  subsequent  passage  in  our 
public  standards  bad  asserted,  or  even  intimated, 
that  no  minister  is  lawfully  ordained  but  one  who 
has  been  set  apart  exactly  in  our  mode^  there  would 
be  some  pretext  for  this  cavil."* 

It  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  idea 
which  you  mean  to  convey  in  this  passage.  The 
words,  ^^  exactly  in  our  mode^^^  are  carefully  mark* 
ed  in  italics.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  do  not  represent 
it  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  ordination  that  it 
be  performed  exactly  in  the  Presbyterial  mode,  you 
at  least  require  that  it  be  performed  suhstaiUiMy 
in  that  mode.  Unless,  then,  ordination  be  sub- 
stantially Presbyterial,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  If 
a  religious  society  happen  to  possess  this  mode  of 
ordination,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  Church; 


trine,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  which  leares  not,  when  pursued  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  a  single  Chrbtian  Church  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  44. 

**  Exactly  in  mtr  m^de.**  Why  did  you  not  leave  out  the  word  •*  ax- 
ACTLT  ?**  There  may  be  very  many  circumstances  in  an  ordination  no 
way  essential  to  its  validity.  These  non-essentials  you  have  here  in 
view ;  but  your  people  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  some  very  generous 
idea  is  concealed  under  the  words.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
imitate  you  on  this  occasion,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
neceasary  to  the  validity  of  ordination  that  it  be  performed  xxactlt 
ffi  our  mode — It  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  mode  be  tubttanHaUy  Epis- 
copal. 

Will  you  say  that  the  standards  of  your  society  neither  assert  nor  in- 
timate that  a  clergyman  is  not  lawfully  ordained  unless  set  apart  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  ?  How  unworthy,  then,  of  a 
candid  disputant,  to  attempt  to  evade  the  true  state  of  the  fact,  by 
having  recourse  to  a  form  of  expression,  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  your 
reiflers  to  tell  what  precise  idea  you  intend  should  be  annexed ! 
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if  not,  its  pretended  clergymen  are  impostors,  and 
they  who  attend  upon  their  ministrations  are  guilty 
of  rebellion  against  God.  True — Episcopal  ordi- 
nation is  yalid;  but  it  is  Presbyterianism  that 
makes  it  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption 
about  it;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  Presbyterian 
tincture ;  just  enough  of  that  tincture  to  preserve 
it  from  absolute  putridity.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  in  admitting  the  validity  of  our  mode  of 
ordination,  you  act  under  the  impulse  of  an  im- 
perious principle  of  necessity.  You  are  seceders 
from  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  founders  of  your 
society  were  ordained  by  Bishops.  If,  then.  Epis- 
copal ordination  be  a  nullity,  you  have  no  minis- 
ters, and,  of  course,  no  ordinances.  In  £ict,  you 
are  obliged  to  take  the  validity  of  our  ordination 
for  granted;  it  being  the  foundation  on  which  your 
whole  fabrick  rests.  Episcopacy  has  always  been 
branded  by  your  society  as  antichristian.  The 
Westminster  Divines,  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  Scotland,  denounced  it  as  a  popish  and  wicked 
hierarchy.  By  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country  the  epithets  unscriptural  and  antichris' 
iian^  are,  without  ceremony,  applied  to  it  You 
fail  not  to  express  yourself  very  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject; charging  our  venerable  Church  with  having 
departed  widely  from  the  primitive  model;  and 
representing  the  imparity  of  her  ministry  as  the 
corrupt  result  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  and  ambi- 
tion. But  still  you  are  all  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation; having  no  other  method  of  saving  your- 
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selves  from  destruction.  And  for  the  pure  purpose 
of ^ self  preservation  you  admit  us  to  be  a  Church; 
a  very  corrupt  one,  truly,  but  still  a  Church.  We, 
unfortunately,  arc  not  able  to  return  the  compli- 
ment Weil — ^you  represent  us  as  a  corrupt  Church ; 
and  we  hold  you  to  be  schismatics ;  utterly  deny- 
ing that  you  have  either  ministry  or  ordinances. 

So  far  from  admitting  Episcopal  ordination,  05 
contradistins^uished  from  Presbt/terinlj  to  be  valid, 
you  brand  it  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God. 
Now,  the  standards  of  our  Church  regard  the  Bi- 
shop as  a  superior  officer,  who  alone  conveys  the 
ministerial  authority:  the  Presbyters  being  associ- 
ated with  him  merely  to  guard  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  and  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  eccle- 
siastical usage.  It  is  the  express  doctrine  of  our 
Church  that  the  Bishop  ordains  by  virtue  of  his 
Apostolic  character.  All  this  you  exclaim  against 
as  corrupt  and  monstrous.  Thus,  viewed  with  a 
Presbyterial  eye,  our  clergymen  are  ministers  of 
Christ;  viewed  with  an  Episcopal  eye,  they  are 
presumptuous  intruders  into  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord.  By  this  mode  of  double  construction,  you 
save  yourselves  from  all  harm ;  while  you  consign 
us  over  as  rebels  and  apostates. 

Do  you  bring  such  conduct,  Sir,  in  proof  of  the 
very  low  nature  of  your  pretensions  ? 

I  appeal  to  ever}'^  man  of  candour  whether  claims 
more  exclusive  could  possibly  be  set  up. 

Presbyterianism  is  the  source  from  which  all 
valid  administration  of  divine  ordinances  is  deriv- 
ed.   Where  only  a  partial  departure  from  the  Pres- 
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byterial  mode  of  ordination  has  taken  place,  the 
clerical  office  is  not  absolutely  loslft  it  not  being 
necessary  that  such  mode  be  exactfy  followed.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  ordination  be  valid, 
it  derives  its  validity  from  being  substantially  Pres- 
byterial.  Where  the  departure  from  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  substantial^  the  clerical  office  is  lost;  the 
Church  is  lost;  and  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  uncovenanted  mercy.  * 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that,  in  the 
business  of  unchurching,  you  go  infinitely  beyond 
those  against  whom  you  direct  so  much  virulent 
declamation. 

1.  You  unchurch  the  Quakers. 

The  ministry  and  ordinances  you  make  essen- 
tial; and  the  Quakers  have  neither  ministry  nor 
ordinances.  You  must  either  say,  then,  that  the 
Quaker  association  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Church,  or  you  must  admit  that  the  Church  may 
exist  without  either  ministry  or  ordinances ;  which 
will  be  directly  to  contradict  the  Presbyterial  stand- 
ards, and  to  make  the  Christian  Church,  more- 
over, an  invisible  society. 

When  pressed  with  the  question,  whether  you 
acknowledge  the  Quakers  to  be  a  Church,  you 
display  a  great  want  of  manly  candour;  in  fact, 
you  seem  afraid  of  making  any  reply.  The  ques- 
tion, you  tell  us,  is  not  a  practical  one;*  seeing 
the  Quakers  do  not  pretend  to  have  either  miniiitry 

•  Continuation  of  Lttter?,  p.  SO. 
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or  sacraments.  But  they  claim  to  be  a  true  Church 
of  Christ ;  th||P  claim  to  be  in  a  state  of  covenant 
with  God.  Will  you  admit  them  to  be  a  true  visi- 
ble Church  ?  You  have  not  ventured  to  say  so  ;* 
uncandidly  evading  the  question  by  a  mere  play 
upon  words.  Besides,  your  religious  articles,  and 
your  distinguished  writers,  make  a  ministry  so  es- 
sential, that  the  Church  cannot  possibly  exist  with- 
out it.  Will  you  admit  the  Quakers  to  be  in  a  state 
of  covenant?  The  standards  of  your  society  con- 
fine all  covenanted  title  to  salvation  to  the  visible 
Church.  ^^  Out  of  the  visibk  Churchy  and  so  stran- 
gers from  the  covenant  of  promise.^^  Such  also  is 
the  current  language  of  Presbyterial  authors. 

Upon  what  principle,  then,  do  you  inveigh 
against  us  for  refusing  to  you  what  you  make  no 
scruple  of  refusing  to  the  Quakers?  Cease  to 
complain  of  our  want  of  liberality,  while  you  treat 
others  precisely  as  we  treat  you.f 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  56. 

f  Very  crude  opinions  are  entertained  bj  many  on  the  hackneyed  sub- 
ject of  liberality;  the  criterion  of  which  is  made  to  consist  in  lowering 
the  standard  both  of  doctrine  and  order  as  much  as  possible;  in  think- 
ing well  of  all  kinds  of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies.  But  if  we 
have  a  divine  system  for  our  government,  it  is  worse  than  absurd  to  let 
a  pretended  liberality  lead  us  in  any  way  to  surrender  its  claims.  True 
liberality  of  mind  will  show  itself  in  maintaining  our  opinions  with  mo- 
desty, and  in  a  perfect  willingness  that  Christians  of  other  denomina* 
tions  should  possess  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  with 
ourselves.  It  will  show  itself  in  charitable  allowance  for  the  errors 
of  our  fellow  men ;  in  supposing  that  error  may  be  often  combined  with 
sincere  piety.  But  I  am  obliged  to  go  over  the  points  discussed  in  this 
letter,  in  order  to  prove  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  your  treat- 
ment of  Episcopalians,  even  upon  the  ground  of  your  own  opinions 
and  principles. 
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2.  You  excommunicate  the  whole  Greek  Church, 
coBtaining  more  members  thaa  the  Protestant 
world  united. 

No  ordinatioB  is  admitted  by  your  reli^ous  so- 
ciety to  be  valid  unless  performed  b^  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  a  single  clergyman  impose  hands.  The 
power,  according  to  the  Westminster  Divines,  ia 
in  a  Presbytery ;  and  you  expressly  tell  us  that  or^ 
dination  by  a  single  clergyman  could  be  recognix^ 
ed  as  valid  only  in  a  case  of  necessity.*  Now, 
ordination,  in  the  Greek  Church,  has  ever  been 
performed  by  the  Bishop  alone ;  and  as  necessity 
cannot  possibly  be  pleaded  for  this,  it  follows,  that 
ordination,  as  practised  in  the  Greek  Church,  is 
ttDBcriptural  and  void.  Thus,  ordination  being 
essential  to  the  ministry,  and  ordination,  as  prac- 
^sed  in  the  Greek  Church,  being  entirely  un** 
authorized,  it  follows,  that  that  Church  has  no 
ministry.  But  the  ministry,  according  to  the  Pres- 
hjrterial  doctrine,  enters  into  the  veiy  being  of  the 
Church.  Thus,  that  large  body  of  Christians, 
known  by  the  name  of  thfe  Greek  Church,  is  plac- 
ed, by  you,  in  a  9tate  of  complete  excommunica- 
iion. 

3.  The  Deacons  of  our  Church  are  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  alone.  Of  course  they  have  no  autho- 
rity to  act  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Ordinances  ad- 
ministered by  them  arc  invalid;  the  Divine  bles^ 
sing  not  being  promised  upon  their  labours.     In 


^  ContmuJttioD  of  Letters^  p.  ^9. 
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short,  Episcopal  Deacons  are  impostors,  and  all 
who  wait  upon  their  ministration  are  guilty  of  re- 
bellion against  God.* 

4.  The  practice  of  Presbyters  imposing  hands 
with  the  Bishop  in  ordination  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Latin  Church  until  the  fourth  century. 
We  can  point  out  the  very  Council  by  which  the 
canon,  enjoining  such  practice,  was  passed.f  Your 
doctrine,  then,  that  ordination  can  be  performed 
only  by  a  Presbytery,  completely  destroys  the 
Latin  not  less  than  the  Greek  Church;  thus  un- 
churching, in  fact,  the  whole  Christian  world.  If 
the  ordinations,  performed  in  the  Latin  Churchy 
in  the  fourth  century,  were  invalid,  all  subsequent 
ordinations,  being  grounded  on  them,  must,  of 
course,  be  invalid  also.  Thus,  Sir,  in  your  rigid 
adherence  to  Presbyterial  ordination,  you  have 
not  left  a  Christian  Church  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.} 

But,  perhaps,  you  will  deny  the  fact,  that  ordi- 
nation in  the  Western  Church  was  performed,  un- 
til the  fourth  century,  by  the  Bishop  alone.  The 
fact  is  completely  proved  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence.  But  lay  it  out  of  the  question — still, 
you  represent  our  Deacons,  and  the  Deacons  of 


*  M'Leod's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  p.  29,  30. 

f  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage. 

t  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  Christian  societies  which  do  not  fall  un- 
der the  head  either  of  the  Latin  or  of  the  Greek  Church.  I  am  not  able 
to-  ascertain,  at  preseat,  whether  the  statement,  made  above,  relatiTe 
to  the  practice  of  ordination  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  tlie  Latin 
until  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  applies  to  them  also.  The 
strong  probability,  however,  otrtainly  is,  that  it  does. 
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the  Romish  Church,  as  destitute  of  all  clerical 
power;  and  you  completely  unchurch  the  Quakers, 
and  the  whole  Greek  Church. 

Mark,  now,  -Sir,  the  very  rigid  character  of  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  your  reli- 
gious society !  Sooner  than  yield  the  point  that  a 
plurality  of  clergymen  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
scriptural  ordination,  you  unchurch  a  denomina- 
tion comprehending  more  members  than  all  the 
Christian  societies  in  Europe,  Episcopal  and  non- 
Episcopal,  put  together. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  evade  this  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.  Your  society  expre&sly  aays  that 
there  can  be  no  Church  without  a  ministry,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  ministry  without  Presbyterial 
x>rdination ;  it  in  no  place  recognizes  the  validity 
of  ordination  by  a  single  clergyman ;  and  you  tell 
us  that  such  ordination  would  not  be  received  as 
valid,  unless  -the  ground  of  necessity  could  be 
fairly  taken.  In  the  Greek  Church,  ordination  is 
always  performed  by  a  single  clergyman ;  and  no 
plea  of  necessity  can  possibly  be  set  up.  It  fol- 
lows, irresistibly,  that  the  Greek  Christians  have 
no  ministry,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  considered 
as  in  a  Church  state. 

In  the  business  of  unchurching,  then,  you  go 
very  far  beyond  your  opponents.  It  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  Christian  world  that  is  destitute  of 
Episcopal  ordination;  in  fact,  that  mode  of  ordi- 
nation prevailed  umversally  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation ;  and  Presbyterians  now  constitute  the 
inferior  number  even  among  Protestants. 


(    44    ) 
LETTER  IV. 

EXTERJTJIL  ORDER. 

Sir, 

IjET  us  now  endeavonr  to  ascertain  how  far 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agree,  and  how 
far  thciy  differ,  on  the  subject  of  the  visible 
Church. 

1 .  They  agree  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
instituted  a  risible  Church,  of  which  they  com- 
manded all  men  to  become  members;  and  that 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  exclusively  made 
to  this  Church ;  in  other  words,  that  out  of  this 
Church  there  is  no  covenanted  title  to  salvation.* 

2.  They  agree  that  there  is  a  divinely  instituted 
ministry  in  the  visible  Church,  which  is  essential 
to  its  existence. 

3.  They  agree  that  no  person  can  be  considered 
as  invested  with  the  clerical  character  until  regu- 
larly set  apart  by  an  outward  and  visible  ordina- 
tion. 

Now,  Sir,  at  what  conclusion  have  we  arrived  ? 

•  We  are  very  far  from  saying^  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  salva- 
tion out  of  the  visible  Church.  God  forbid !  It  is,  indeed,  in  Uie  visi- 
Ule  Church  alone  that  God  has  deposited  his  covenant «  such  as  fail  to 
enter  that  Church,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  in  a  covenanted 
state.  Still  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Being,  who  makes  doe 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  his  firail  creatures;  pardoning  and  receiving 
all  who  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  to  know  and  to  do  his  will.  But 
thisfioint  will  be  fully  considered  in  a  future  letter. 
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That  outward  ordination  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  and,  of  course,  to  all  cove- 
nanted title  to  mercy.  This  conclusion  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  evade.  Outward  ordination, 
then,  lies  at  the  foundation  equally  of  the  Episco- 
pal and  of  the  Presbyterial  creed ;  in  each  of  these 
creeds  it  is  made  the  only  regular  and  appointed 
CHANNEL  through  which  remission  of  sin  and  eter* 
nal  life  are  to  be  obtained.  Hence  for  the  one 
society  to  inveigh  against  the  stress  laid  by  the 
other  upon  communion  with  the  visible  Church 
must  ever  be  the  PTtreme  of  inconsistency. 

In  what,  then,  do  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians differ  on  the  subject  in  question  ? 

They  differ,  simply,  as  to  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged.  Episcopalians 
maintain  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  in^ 
stituted  a. ministry  consisting  of  distinct  and  sub* 
ordinate  orders;  giving  to  the  highest  order  the 
exclusive  power  of  ordaining.  They,  of  course, 
go  on  to  the  conclusion,  that  ordination  is  valid 
only  when  performed  by  the  highest  order  of  the 
mimstry;  such  ordination  alone  possessing  the 
sanction  of  Divine  authority.  Presbyterians  main** 
tain  that  the  great  Head  df  the  Church  instituted 
a  ministry  upon  the  footing  of  equality ;  rendering 
ordination  the  work  of  a  Presbytery.  They,  of 
course,  go  on  to  the  conclusion,  that  ordination 
performed  by  a  Presbytery  is  alone  valid ;  such 
eidination  alone  being  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  God.  In  sh<^— Episcopalians  say,  that  Epis- 
Copal  ordination  is  the  divinely  instituted  mode  \ 
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— Presbyterians  say,  that  Presbyterial  ordination 
is  that  mode. 

It  is  true,  Presbyterians  are  obliged  to  admit 
the  "Episcopal  Church  to  be  a  real  Church  of 
Christ;  but  they  take  care  to  protest  against  what 
they  call  her  corruptions,  and  to  admit  her  to  be  a 
real  Church  only  in  consideration  of  what  thej 
call  her  Presbyterial  features.  The  very  thing, 
which,  in  her  own  view,  gives  her  the  character 
of  a  Church,  they  represent  as  an  invention  of 
the  great  adversary.  So  much-  virtue,  however, 
do  they  suppose  to  reside  in  Pjeabyterianism,  that 
wherever  they  regard  it  as  only  substanUaUy  exist- 
ing, they  consider  all  impurities  and  corruptions 
as  cured ;  and,  without  hesitation,  acknowledge  the 
character  of  Church  to  be  possessed.  But  the 
Greek  Christians  they  excommunicate  at  once; 
and  for  no  earthly  reason,  saving  that  they  ordain 
hy  the  imposition  of  hands  of  a  single  clergy- 
man, instead  of  ordaining  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  of  a  Presbytery. 

The  two  societies,  then,  lay  equal  stress  upon 
the  rite  of  outward  ordination ;  differing  only  as  to 
tlie  tribunal  by  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  Each 
society  insists  upon  its  own  mode  of  ordination  as 
of  exclusive  validity.  So  far  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  would  seem  to  attach  precisely 
equal  value  to  what  may  be  called  matters  of  Ex- 
ternal Order. 

But  1  proceed  to  state  some  facts,  at  which  the 
reader,  if  the  subject  be  new  to  him,  will,  pro- 
bably, be  not  a  little  surprised^ 
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'  The  error  of  carrying  points  of  External  Order 
too  far  has  ever  been  a  sectarian  error.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  Presbyterians,  on  this 
subject,  go  much  beyond  their  Episcopal  breth- 
ren. Thus,  not  content  with  representing  their 
own  particular  method  of  ordination  as  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  to-  all  cove- 
nanted title  to  salvation,  they  openly  tell  us,  that 
file  whole  frame  of  their  ecdesiiisiicai  government 
M  set  forth  in  Scripture^  and  is  of  DlviBfi  and  un- 
alterable OBLIGATION. 

*  "  It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
that  the  Church  be  governed  by  several  sorts  of 
assemblies,  which  are  composed  of  pastors  and 
other  elders,  and  are  congregational,  classical, 
and  SYNODIC AL.  The  government  of  the  Church, 
by  these  several  sorts  of  assemblies,  in  a  just  sub- 
ordination, is  called  Presbyterial  Church  Go- 
TERNMENT ;  and  is  the  true  and  only  form  of  govern- 
mefU ^hich  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  prescribed 
in  his  word."*  "  The  Synod  do  solemnly  receive 
the  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  government,  pe- 
pared  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster^ 
as  being  in  substance  the  only  form  of  government 
which    the   Lord  Jesus  hath   prescribed  to  hL» 

Church."t 

But  let  the  Westminster  Divines  speak  for  them- 
selves. "  Christ  hath  instituted  a  government,  and 
governors  ecclesiastical  in  the  Church."  "  It  is 
lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  that  the 

*  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in 
North-Amcirica,  p.  474,  5.  f  Wid,  p,  47?. 
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Church  be  goyerned  by  several  sorts  of  assem- 
blies, which  are  Congregational,  Classical,  and 
$y nodical"  '^  The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  a 
Presbytery  in  a  Church — ^A  Presbjrtery  consisteth 
of  ministers  of  the  word,  &c,"  "  The  Scripture 
doth  hold  out  another  sort  of  assemblies  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  which  we  call  Sjhao* 
dical."* 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  frame  of  Presbyterial 
Church  government,  consisting  of  Congregational^ 
Classical,  and  Synodical  assemblies,  in  just  sub- 
ordination to  each  other,  is  declared  to  be  drawn 
out  in  Scriptiue,  and  so  placed  upon  the  ground 
oi  divine  institution.  The  society  to  which  you 
belong,  it  is  well  known,  have  taken  the  West- 
minster Divines  as  their  guides,  with  respect  both 
to  doctrine,  and  government ;  in  fact,  your  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  your  Articles  of  Government, 
you  expressly  tell  us,  were  drawn  up  by  those  Di- 
vines. Accordingly,  upon  recurring  to  your  stan« 
dards,  I  find  the  following  unequivo  al  declaration: 
^*  We  hold  it  to  be  expedient,  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
that  the  Church  be  governed  by  Congregational, 
Presbyterial,  and  Synodical  assemblies,  "t 

Let  me  refer  you,  for  a  moment,  to  your  own 
letters.  "  The  Presbyterial  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment is,  in  the  New  Testament,  distinctly 

*  The  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  govemment  agreed  upon  by  Uie 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  with  commissioners  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

t  Form  of  Govemment,  chap.  yii.  sect.  T- 
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pourtrajed."  ^*  This  is  the  truly  .primitive  and 
apostolic  form."*  ^'  Christians,  in  all  ages,  are 
bound  to  make  the  apostolic  order  of  the  Church, 
with  respect  to  the  ministiy,  as  well  as  other  points j 
the  model,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  their  ecclesi-* 
^tical  arrangements.''t 

It  b,  then,  the  Presbyterial  doctrine,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  hath  prescribed  a  particular  form  of 
government  to  his  Church ;  that  this  form  consists 
of  Congregational,  Classical,  and  Synodical  as-- 
semblies,  in  a  just  subordination;  that  it  is  bind- 
ing in  all  places,  and  throughout  all  time. 

In  short,  Presbyterial  government  is  prescribed 
by  a  divine  law;  habitual  disobedience  to  any  of 
the  divine  laws  will  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  :t — ^it  follows,  that  habitual  disobedience 
to  Presbyterial  government  will  exclude  from  that 
kingdom.  Thus  the  whole  Episcopal  Church, 
throughout  the  world,  whether  Protestant,  Greek, 
or  Papal ;  all  classes  of  dissenters,  Congregation- 
-alists,  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Qua- 
kers; in  a  word,  all  societies,  not  Presbyterially 
constituted,  unless  they  can  plead  unavoidable 
ignorance,  or  involuntary  error  in  their  excuse,  are 
consigned  to  perdition. 

•  Lrtten,  p.  70.  f  ^^^^  P-  *• 

#  This  is  the  express  lang^gpe  of  the  Christian's  Magazine ;  indeed* 
.  it  must  be  the  language  of  all  who  believe  that  there  Is  a  God,  and  that 

be  has  prescribed  laws  for  the  g^veminent  of  his  creatures.  A  roerci- 
ful  God  will,  doubtless,  make  allowance  for  error.  Still,  it  is  true,  as 
« genercd  rule,  that  habituui  disobedience  to  any  of  the  divine  laws 
will  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Such  is  the  declaration  of 
Scripture — **  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  oficnd  va 
pointy  he  is  guilty  of  all."    James  ii.  i<^ 

7 
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How  will  you  escape  from  this  conclusion  ?--i«* 
¥ou  expressly  say,  that  Presbyteriaf  government  is 
pr68Cribed  by  a  divine  law— Yoii  expressly  say, 
that  habitual  disobedience  to  any  of  the  divine 
laws  will  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven* 
It  b  very  true,  you  do  not  make  conformity  to 
Presbyterial  government  so  rigid  a  condition,  that 
God  will  pardon  none  who  may  fSul,  through  ig- 
sforance  or  error,  to  perform  it  The  amount  ot 
your  doctrine,  then,  ib,  that  none  can  be  saved 
who  depart  froiki  Presbyterial  Chutch  government, 
unless  they  can  plead  excusable  ignorance  or 
ettot  for  their  departure.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
this  conclusion;  but,  surely,  you  should  cease 
to  inveigh  against  the  claims  of  the  advocated 
of  Episcopacy.  They  have  never  made  com- 
munion with  the  true  visible  Church  more  than  a, 
general  condition  of  salvation.  They  have  never 
failed  to  express  their  belief  that  God  mil  pardon 
tiiose,  who,  through  excusable  errot,  depart  front 
his  positive  institutions.  They  insist  no  mori) 
Upon  conformity  to  Episcopal  ordination  than  you 
ic^ist  upon  conformity  to  Presbyterial  ordination ; 
nay,  they  lay,  substantially,  no  more  stress  upon 
conformity  to  Episcopal  ordination  than  you  lay 
upon  conformity  to  the  whole  frame  of  your  ec- 
clesiastical government.  Ought  you  not,  then,  to 
apologize  for  the  opprobrious  language  which  you 
have  permitted  yourself  to  apply  to  your  oppo^ 
ncnts  in  this  controversy? 

"  The  ideas  of  Episcopalians,  on  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  government^  are  very  different 


ifQin  tlio^e  of  their  Presbyterian  brethren.  They 
contend,  aimplj^  that  the  ministiy  ia  of  divine 
institution;  and  that  this  ministiy  is  in  distinct 
jgrades,  with  appropriate  powers.  They  deny  that 
4here  is  a  form  of  government  for  Uie  Church 
sketched  out  in  all  its  parts  in  Scripture.  The 
jninistxy,  in  distinct  gtades,  with  appropriate 
-powers,  as  instituted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
ibeing  preserved  inviolate,  they  hold  that  man  is 
Jleft  at.liberty  to  exercise  a.  sound  discretion  as  to  the 
particular  mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  affaits, 
and  of  governing  the  Church;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  precise  .model  for  governing  the 
'Church  laid  down  in  Scripture,  firpm  which  it  is 
.unlawful  to  depart."* 

^^  The  single  thing  contended  for,  is,  that,  there 

are,  >by  divine  institution,  three  distinct ,  grades 

'«f  ministers,  with  appropriate  authorities.    As  to 

.ithe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  the 

iforins  of  discipline,  and  the  particular,  organization 

of  that.  authcMrity.  by  .which  canons. are  passed  .for 

itlie  .government  of  the  .Church,  the  Scriptures 

prescribe  no.  model ;  leaving,  the  .matter  to  the  e^- 

iercise  of  human  discretion.    Even  the  laity  m»y 

be,  and,  in  this  country,  are  associated  in  jtbe 

management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and,  inEog- 

iland,  there  are. various  officers  for  the . saxQe  pur- 

^pose;  which  the  Scriptures.no  where  either  pro- 

{hibit  or  enjoin.    cBut  none  of.  these, can  touch  the 

.  sacerdotal  authorities  of  preaching,  of  baptis^ing, 


♦.How's  Letters  to. Miller,. p,  2 
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of  administering  the  eucharist,  of  confimiing,  of 
.  ordaining;  such  authorities  being  reserved  to  an 
order  of  men  expressly  set  apart  as  ministers  of 
Christ ;  empowered  to  act  as  his  ambassadors,  to 
sign  and  seal  in  his  name.  A  divine  commission 
is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  work;  it  be- 
ing no  other  than  that  of  taking  men  into  cove- 
nant with  God,  by  administering  to  them  the  ap- 
pointed seals.  The  ministry  cannot  be  changed. 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  divine  institution;  being 
established  as  the  mean  of  visible  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  man.  God  acts  by  his  agent,  and 
thus  takes  man  into  covenant  with  himself.  It  is 
the  divine  commission  that  gives  validity  to  the 
act  performed ;  rendering  it  the  act  of  God.  If^ 
then,  you  take  the  priesthood  from  the  order  of 
men  to  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has 
given  it,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  different 
order,  it  ceases  to  rest  upon  a  divine  foundation. 
The  sacerdotal  powers  are  exercised  by  the  agents 
of  men,  not  by  the  ministers  of  Christ 

"  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  equally  conclusive 
to  prove  that  laymen  cannot  baptize,  and  that 
Presbyters  cannot  ordain.  And  it  is  just  as  ridi- 
culous to  inveigh  against  the  arrogance  of  Epis- 
copalians for  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  Epis- 
copal ordination,  as  it  would  be  to  inveigh  against 
the  arrogance  of  Presbyterians  for  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  clerical  baptism.  Both  equally 
believe  in  a  priesthood;  differing  only  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  constitution.  And  why  there  should 
be  more  bigotry  in  thinking  that  the  priesthood  is 
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established  upon  the  principle  of  subordination, 
than  upon  that  of  equality,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to' comprehend. 

"Thus,  then,  the  Episcopal  Church  simply  con- 
tends for  a  ministry,  as  of  divine  institution ;  which 
ministry  she  believes  to  consist  of  distinct  orders, 
•with  appropriate  powers.  The  arrangement  of 
these  powers  being  made  by  God,  cannot,  she 
holds,  be  altered  by  any  human  authority.  But 
as  to  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  the  forms 
of  discipline,  the  particular  organization  by  which 
authority  is  exercised  in  passing  canons  for  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  Church,  she  believes,  in 
opposition  to  the  Puritans,  that  no  precise  model 
is  laid  down,  and  that  man  is  left  to  exercise  a 
sound  discretion;  provided,  always,  that  nothing 
be  done  contrary  to  the  word,  or  the  spirit,  of  the 
sacred  oracles."* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  attach  precisely  the 
same  value  to  the  visible  Church ;  that  they  equally 
make  outward  ordination  essential  to  its  existence ; 
and  that  each  society  insists  upon  the  exclusive 
validity  of  its  own  mode  of  ordination.  But,  while 
Episcopalians  content  themselves  with  setting  forth 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  visible  Church,  to  whose 
existence  an  outwardly  ordained  ministry  is  essen- 
tial, Presbyterians  do  not  thus  content  themselves, 
but  go  further,  and  represent  the  whole  frame  of 
their  ecclesiastical  government  as  of  divine  and 
unalterable  obligation. 

*  How's  Letters  to  Miller,  p.  i3,  U. 
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The  reader  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  whidi 
society  carries  External  Order  to  the  ^eatest  ex-' 
tent.  He  can  be  at  no  loss  to  pronounce  on  the 
-correctness  of  the  epithets  which  you  and  yotur 
coadjutors  have  so  liberally  applied  to  (he  adyo- 
cates  of  Episcopacy. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  sect  of  Presbyterians,  conunonfy 
•distinguished  by  the  title  of  Covenanters,  whose 
'doctrines,  relative  to  Church  government,  I  pro- 
pose very  briefly  to  consider.  The  Covenanteis 
(profess  to  be  Presbyterians  of  the  true  and  puxe 
iCharacter.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  they  extend 
ttheir  views  on  the  subject  of  Presbj^rijal  older. 
{)r.  M^Leod,  a  distinguished  clergyman  lof  the 
fflociety,  will  inform  us.  "  The  radical  principles 
of  Presbyterianism  are  essential  to  society."  "  No 
system  can  preserve  order  in  any  .society,  civil 
'Or  ecclesiastic,  except  so  far  as  it  proceeds  upab 
•the  principles  of  Presbyterianism.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  these  are  the  principles  which  the  Author 
of  human  nature  hath  rendered  esserUicU  to  human 
society."  "  Every  other  system  is  both  inade- 
equate  and  impassible.^^* 

Here  Dr.  M*Leod  scruples  not  to  represent  Pres- 
byterial  order  as  essential  to  lawful  society  in  the 
9TATE,  not  less  than  in  the  church. 

But  Jet  us  ^consult  the  standards  of  the  deno^ 
mination  to  which  Dr.  M^Leod  belongs,  and  we 

« 

^  £c«leslsMtical  Catechism,  p.  188,  129* 
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shall  be  able  to  jadge  of  tfae  extent  to  whicK  tbey 
go  in  the  practical  application  of  their  pi^nciples. 

I'hey  hold  that  none  but  ^^  Ghristian  rulers,  ap^^ 
]M>inted  to  office  according  to  a  righieons  civil  con^ 
sAitution,  have  authority  from  God  to  rale  in  sub^ 
sierviency  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  are  to 
be  conscieiitioudy  supported."  ^^  There  are  mo'* 
lal  evils  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  Unitect 
States,  which  render  it  n^cesdary  to  refuse  aUe^ 
gianfie  to  the  whole  system*  This  constitution  is, 
ilotwithstanding  its  numerous  excellences,  in  many 
instances,  inconsistent,  oppressive,  and  impious.'^ 
^  Presbyterian  Covenanters,  perceiving  Immorality 
Jnierwoven  with  the  genersJ  and  dtates^  constitution 
of  government  iit  America,  have  uniformly  dis- 
itented  from  the  civil  establishments."^ 

But  I  hasten  to  bring  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
tt  conclusion. 

The  error  of  carrying  External  O^der  too  far,  I 
lepeat  ii,  has  ever  been  a  s£CTARiAt«  error. — You 
fire  not  ignorant.  Sir,  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Read  the  third  book 
of  Hooker's  incomparable  work  on  Ecclesiastical 
PoHty,  and  you  will  see  the  absurd  extreme  t6 
which  Ac  Sectaries  carried  their  ideas.  They 
maintained  not  only  that  the  organhtatioh,  ac- 
fcbrding  to  which  ecclesiasttical  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised, is  completely  drawn  out  in  Scripture ;  biit 
that  no  rites  or  ceremonies  are  to  be  admitted  in 

*  BcfyrinaVi6Q  F^impkt,  part  ii.  p,  106,  p«rt  i.  p.  12S,  134. 
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public  worship,  unless  specifically  commanded  m 
the  word  of  God.  Accordingly,  they  declaimed 
against  kneeling  at  the  eucharist,  against  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  against  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
particular  vestments  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other 
such  matters,  as  not  expressly  prescribed  in  Scrip- 
ture; and,  therefore,  refused  to  submit  to  them 
as  inconsistent  with  their  Christian  liberty.  Thus 
the  Puritans  held,  that  all  the  minute  and  parti- 
cular forms  of  proceeding  in  public  worship,  and 
in  the  conducting  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ara 
positively  set  down  in  the  sacred  volume ;  declin- 
ing to  conform  to  any  regulation  whatever,  unless 
a  precise  Scriptural  toarraiU  for  that  identical  regu^ 
lotion  could  be  produced.  Nor  will  you  deny,  I 
suspect,  your  adherence,  in  a  good  degree,  to 
these  rigid  ideas.  For  example,  you  will  not  ad- 
mit, I  venture  to  say,  a  power  in  the  Church  to 
require  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  to  be  received  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture. You  will  not  admit  a  power  in  the  Church 
even  to  regulate  the  vestments  of  her  Clergy. 
These,  matters,  nevertheless,  you  acknowledge  to 
be,  in  themselves,  indifferent ;  in  other  words,  to 
have  nothing  in  their  nature  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  divine  law ;  for,  you  expressly  say,  that  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  would  have  no  hesitation 
to  administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  persons  who 
might  choose  to  receive  it  kneeling;  and  you  scru-i 
pie  not  to  wear  a  dress  very  mucli  like  that  whicl\ 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  thought  proper  to  pre- 
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to  her  clergy.  The  objection  to  prescript 
lions  of  this  sort,  then,  must  be,  simply,  that 
tliey  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture ;  and,  such 
being  the  case,  that  the  Church  can  have  no  au- 
-thority  to  enjoin  them  upon  her  members.  Thus, 
in  fact,  you  not  only  insist  that  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical organization  is  settled  in  Scripture,  but 
that  there  is  so  far  a  system  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies prescribed  therein,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Chiirch  is  not  competent  to  enjoin  upon  her 
members  the  observance  of  any  rites  and  cere- 
momes,  fvithout  producing  for  them  a  precise- 
Scriptural  direction.* 

*  The  remailct  jtiat  made,  it  may  be  bM,  cannot,  possiblj,  be 
oorrect ;  inasmuch  as  Presbyterians  establish  various  rules  in  rvligious 
worship,  for  which  no  precise  direction  of  Scripture  is  pretended  to 
be  riiown.  This,  liowever,  only  proves  that  Presbyterians  are  incon* 
ffstent  with  themselves;  opposing'  institutions  and  practices  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  upon  the  very  principle  to  which  they,  at  other 
times,  find  themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  defence  of  their 
own  conduct.  The  same  inconsisteney  is  observable  in  the  history  of 
your  predecessors,  the  Puritans.  They  declaimed,  violently,  against 
particular  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
IpTOUnd,  that,  not  being  specifically  set  down  in  Scripture,  the  Church, 
in  requiring  the  obBervam:e  of  them,  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  Christian  liberty.  But  when  this  rigid  doctrine  was 
shown  to  be  &tal  to  some  of  their  own  prescriptions,  they  could  relax 
H  so  hXf.  M  merely  to  require  that  such  prescriptions  be  fairly 
ymunded,  M  not  on  special  prt€tpt$y  yet,  at  least,  on  the  general  rulef 
of  Scripture.  Thb,  in  effect,  was  giving  up  their  very  cause  itself. 
But  the  Puritans  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  cease  from  d>eir  un- 
fesBonable  and  intemperate  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England; 
^though,  in  order  to  sustain  that  opposition,  they  were  uikler  the  ne- 
eessity  of  advancing  principles  too  absurd  to  be  possibly  actiM  upon- 
The  perception  of  such  absurdity  and  impossibility^  should  have  led 
Hiem  to  withdraw  tlicir  objections,  and  unite  themseh-es  to  the  Church. 
Their  prejudices,  however,  were  too  deep,  and  their  spirit  too  fiery, 
to  permit  this.    Thus  they  went  on,  declairaiDg  agai«9t,  and  refusing 
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Still  further — The  Puritans  went  so  &r  as  ta 
maintain,  ^'  that  the  Scripture  of  God  is  in  suck 
sort  the  rule  of  human  actions,  that  simply  what- 
soever we  do,  and  are  not  by  it  directed  thereunto, 
the  same  is  sin."  Hooker  exposes,  very  fuUy,  the 
absurdity  of  this  doctrine.  "In  every  action  of 
common  life  to  find  out  some  sentence  cleariy  and 
infallibly  setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought 
to  do,  would  trouble  us  mcM^  than  we  are  aware."* 
"  Make  all  things  sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of 
nature's  light,  and  by  the  rule  of  common  discre- 
tion, without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture ;  admit 
this  position,  and  parents  shall  cause  their  chil- 
dren to  sin,  as  they  cause  them  to  do  any  thing 
before  they  come  to  years  of  capacity,  and  be 
ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture.  Admit  this, 
and  it  shall  not  be  wilh  masters  as  it  was  with 
him  in  the  Gospel ;  but  servants  being  command- 
ed to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their  er- 
rand warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture."t 

We  may  deduce  from  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion. Hooker  justly  observes,  the  complete  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture,  as  well  for  the  exact  ma- 

to  conform  to  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  the  euchartst,  that  of  the 
eross  in  baptism,  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  observance  of  particular 
festival  and  fast  days,  and  many  other  such  matters,  as  not  particu- 
larly enumerated  and  required  in  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  while 
they  could  run  into  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  prescribing  rules,  which* 
not  being  able  to  defend,  as  exactly  pointed  out  and  enjoined  by  the 
rery  words  of  holy  writ,  they  rested  upon  its  general  rules  or  canons ; 
not  recollecting,  or  not  caring  to  consider,  that  the  Church  of  England 
neither  used  nor  needed  any  other  defence  of  the  very  ceremoniet 
which  they  alleged  as  the  ground  of  their  separation  from  her. 
^  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  t  1^*^-  P-  342,  34fi- 
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na^ement  of  civil  concerns,  as  {at  the  specific  re- 
gulation of  the  various  parts  of  public  worship. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  all  the  en- 
thusiastic sectaries  of  the  age,  that  the  sacred 
writings  exhibit  a  perfect  system,  not  only  of  spi- 
ritual instruction,  but  even  of  political  wisdom. 
*^  Under  the  influence  of  this  wild  notion,  the  co- 
lonists of  New-Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a 
common  stock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family, 
carried  on  eveiy  work  of  industry  by  their  joint 
labour  for  public  behoof."* 

The  Anabaptists  expressly  contended,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free,  to  submit  to  any  law  except  the  law 
of  the  Gospel ;  thus  striking  at  the  foundation  of 
all  civil  government.t  And  the  Puritans,  we  have 
seen,  maintained  not  only  that  God  hath  deli- 
vered in  Scripture,  a  complete,  particular,  and 
immutable  form  of  Church  polity ;  but  also,  that 
^  the  Scripture  is  in  such  sort  the  rule  of  human 
action,  that  simply  whatsoever  we  do,  and  are 
not  by  it  directed  thereunto,  the  same  is  sin.'^t 

The  influence  of  this  enthusiastic  spirit  is  felt 
even  at  the  present  day.  For  example — The  sor 
ciety  of  Covenanters,  who  call  themselves  the 
only  consistent  Presbyterians,  adhere  very  closely 
to  the  old  Puritanic  ideas;  contending  that  the 

•  Robertson's  America,  vol.  iv.  p.  276. 

f  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  100.    Il)i<l. — History 
•f  the  Anabaptists. 
f  Hooker's  Beel^iastical  Folitv,  b«ofc  ik 
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scheme  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oi^aniza* 
tion  is  prescribed  in  Scripture ;  and  refusing  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
becnuse  not  perfectly  conformed  to  the  heavenly 
pattern.  And  the  denomination  to  which  you  be- 
long unequivocally  assert  the  divine  institution  of 
an  immutable  system  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
Thus  it  appears,  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  occupied  the  true 
and  middle  ground  between  sectarian  strictness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  universal  latitudinarianism 
on  the  other.  She  maintains,  that  the  ministry  is 
of  diving  institution ;  that  it  is  in  distinct  and  sub- 
ordinate grades ;  and  that,  being  thus  established 
by  God,  it  cannot  be  changed  by  man.  She  de- 
nies  that  "  God  hath  delivered  in  Scripture  a 
complete,  particular,  immutable  form  of  Church 
polity."  Still  more  does  she  discard  the  absurd 
doctrine,  that  the  sacred  writings  contain  a  minutb 
AND  SPECIFIC  DIRECTORY  for  the  regulation  equally 
of  spiritual  and  of  temporal  concerns.*  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  the  stress  which  Episcopalians  lay 
upon  External  Order,  or  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  carry  their  ideas  of  the  Scriptural  character 
of  their  oivn  particular  system,  is  always  to  be* 
tray  extreme  want  of  information,  or  extreme 
want  of  candour.f 

♦  See  passages  quoted  from  Hooker  in  a  preceding  page. 

f  The  Puritans,  it  has  been  shown,  contended  that  God  hath  pre- 
scribed in  Scripture  a  complete  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
and  also  an  exact  and  immutable  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies ; 
while  the  Church  of  England  maintained  the  negative  of  each  of  these 
propositions.    It  is  further  to  be  remarJted,  that  the  Puritans  laid 
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We  will  here  put  down^  in  oppoBite  columns, 
begging  the  reader  to  pardon  the  repetition  which 

9acb  mit%  ttreM  tlwn  the  Cburch  of  En(j^Umd  <iid«  upon  »  precise  ob« 

servance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  reference  to  final  salvation.  This 
will  appear  from  the  language  held  by  the  celebrated  Cartwright,  who 
distinguished  himself  so  much  on  the  Puritanic  side  of  the  controversy. 
— **  We  offer  to  shov  tl^  4i9cipUne  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel^  and 
therefore  to  have  a  common  cause ;  so  that  in  the  repulse  of  the  disci- 
pline,  the  Gospel  receives  a  check."  "  You  which  distinguish  be- 
tween these,  and  say,  that  matters  of  faith  tnd  necessary  unto  salva- 
tion may  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  exprt99ly  con- 
tained in  the  word  of  God,  or  manifestly  gathered ;  but  that  ceremo- 
nies, order,  discipline,  government  in  the  Church,  may  not  be  received 
against  the  word  of  God,  and,  consequently,  may  be  received  if 
there  be  no  word  against  them,  although  there  be  none  for  them : 
you,  I  say,  distingfuishing  or  dividing  after  this  sort,  do  prove  your- 
self an  evil  divider.  As  though  matters  of  discipline,  and  kind  of  go- 
vernment, were  not  matters  necestaty  H  sahfati^Hf  and  of  faith.*' 
''  These  things,  you  seem  to  say,  when  you  say  that  matters  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  of  faith,  are  contained  in  Scripture,  especially  when 
you  oppose  these  things  to  ceremonies,  order,  discipline,  and  goverir 
ment."* 

It  is  not  less  amusing  than  imtructive  to  look  back  at  the  contro* 
versies  between  the  Chnrch  of  England  and  the  Puritans.  The  seal 
of  the  latter  for  their  pretended  holy  discipline  knew  no  bonnds.  It 
was  the  institution,  they  said,  of  God,  and  unalterably  binding  upon 
all  Christians.  Societies  differently  constituted  were  synagogues  of 
Satan,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  saved.  Was  any  attempt 
made  to  point  out  the  evil  consequences  that  would  reiult  from  the 
establishment  of  the  discipline  in  question  ?  It  was  immediately  re- 
plied, that  the  discipline,  being  an  abtolute  commandment  of  God, 
Biuat  be  reoeiveil*  even  if  it  should  tum  the  world  upside  down.f 

Let  us  rejoice  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made  among  $11  de- 
nominations, since  the  period  referred  to,  towards  a  truly  catholic 
spirit.  It  augurs  most  favourably  to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  and 
^ace;  indeed,  it  may  well  be  considered  as  among  the  symptoms  of 
the  approach  of  millennial  harmony  and  blessedness.  Let  us  not  fur- 
get,  then,  while  we  contend  zealously  for  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth, 
io  make  the  greatest  allowance  fi>r,  and  siootrely  to  bve  one  another. 

*  I  looker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  vol  i.  p.  399, 36f . 
t  lliid.  vol.  i.  p.  175,  IT%. 
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it  may  involve,  the  Episcopal  and  Presbjterial 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  External  Order.  The 
result  of  the  tedious  investigation  into  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  enter,  will  then  appear  at  a 
single  glance. 


Episcopal  doctrine. 

1.  Our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  instituted  a  vi- 
sible Church,  of  which 
they  commanded  all 
men  to  become  mem- 
bers; and  out  of  this 
Church  there  is,  ordi- 
narily, no  remission  of 
sin,  and  no  covenanted 
title  to  salvation. 

2.  A  ministry  is  essen- 
tial  to  the  existence  of 
the  visible  Church. 

3.  Outward  ordination 
is  essential  to  the  minis- 
try. 

4.  The  Episcopal 
mode  is  essential  to  out- 
ward ordination. 

6.  Of  course,  with- 
out Episcopal  ordination 
there  can  be  no  Church, 
and  no  covenanted  title 
to  salvation. 


Preshyterial  doctrine. 


1.  Ibid. 


2.  Ibid. 


3.  Ibid. 


4.  The  Presbyterial 
mode  is  essential  to  out- 
ward ordination. 

6.  Of  course,  without 
Preshyterial  ordination 
there  can  be  no  Church, 
and  no  covenanted  title 
to  salvation. 
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6.  Presbyterial  ordi- 
tiadon  is  invalid;  and 
the  societies  which  have 
adopted  it  have  no  mi- 
nisters and  no  ordinan- 
ces. It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists, on  this  point,  among 
Episcopalians.  Some 
hold  that  societies,  Pres- 
byterially  constituted, 
although  they  are  Chris- 
tian denominations,  can- 
not be  regarded  as 
Churches  of  Christ:  o- 
thers  are  disposed  to  con- 
cede the  Church  charac- 
ter to  Presbyterial  socie- 
ties, but  consider  them 
as  Churches  in  an  imper- 
fect and  unsound  state.^ 


6.  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion is  valid;  being,  in 
factjPresbyterial.  There- 
fore, the  Episcopal  so- 
ciety^ being  in  substance 
a  Presbyterial  society, 
is  a  true  Church.  But 
her  Deacons  have  no 
authority,  and  such  as 
wait  upon  their  minis- 
trations are  guilty  of  re- 
bellion against  God. 
The  whole  society  of 
Greek  Christians,  beii^ 
destitute  of  Presbyterial 
ordination,  are  in  a  state 
of  excommunication.f 
The  Roman  Catholic 
societies,  ^oo,  according 
to  the  general  language 
of  Presbyterial  authors, 
so  far  from  beingChurch- 


•  See  note  tt  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  very  men  who  complain  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  for  unchurching  other  denominations,  unchurch 
an  hundred  Christian  proftsion  where  she  unchurches  one  such  pro* 
lessor.  Episcopalians  unchurch  all  who  have  laid  aside  Episcopacy.^ 
Presbyterians  unchurch  the  Greek  Church,  containing  more  members 
Hian  the  whole  Protestant  world.  Besides,  the  dissenters  from  Epis- 
eopacy  sprung  up  less  than  three  centuries  ago;  whilst  the  Greek 
Church  has  existed  from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Now  multi- 
ply the  immense  number  of  Greek  Christians  by  tiie  number  of  gene- 
'  jBUions  that  have  passed  since  the  period  mentioned,  and  you  will  have 
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7.  No  precise  form  of 
Church  government  is 
aet  forth  in  Scripjure. 
The  ministry,  as  lAsti* 
tuted  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  being  preserv- 
ed inviolate,  man  is  at 
liberty  to  exercise  a 
sound  discretion  as  to 
the  proper  method  of 
organizing  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  regulating 
Ecclesiastical  affairs. 


es  of  Christy  are,  in  flaict, 
ikynagogaes  <tf  Satan** 

7.  PresbyterialChurch 
government,  Consisting 
of  Congregational,  Clas- 
sical, and  Sy  nodical 
assemblies,  is  of  diviae 
and  unalterable  obliga-* 
tion% 


the  munber  of  Chf ittUn  profestors  who  tre  unchurched  hy  the  Tttiby- 
terian  doctrine.  Compare  this  number  with  the  number  of  dissenters 
from  Episcopacy,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  generations  that  have 
{Missed  since  Episcopacy  was  laid  aside,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  matter  in  question.  It  wi«l  be  seen  that,  in  the  busineM 
of  unchurching,  you  exceed  your  Episcopal  opponents  at  the  rate  of 
kt  least  an  hundred  to  one. 

But  the  Presbyterial  doctrine,  I  repeat  it,  unchurches  the  whole 
christian  world.  What  is  this  doctrine? — Simply,  that  the  power  of 
ordination  is  vested  in  a  Presbytery. — Now,  ordination  has  always  been 
performed  in  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Bishop  alone;  and  was  so  per- 
formed in  the  Latin  Church  until  the  time  of  the  fourth  Council  of 
Carthag^.  If  the  ordinatioiu  performed  before  the  fourth  Council  of 
Cartha|(e  were  invalid*  those  performed  since  must,  of  course,  be  in* 
ralid  also. — Presbyterians,  then,  must  either  g-ive  up  their  fundameii- 
ial  principle,  that  **  the  power  of  ordination  is  in  a  Presbytery,"  or 
tftaad  charged  with  unchurching  the  whole  Christian  world. 

•  "  The  Puritans  affirmed  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  no  true  Churchy 
and  all  her  mm»trati9ru  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous :  tlicj  re- 
nounced her  communion,  and  durst  not  hang  the  mUidity  of  their  frdir* 
nation*  upon  an  uninterrupted  line  of  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
through  their  hands."    Neal's  Bbtory  of  the  Piirit«ns»  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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8.  Neither  Epidcopacy 
nor  Presbjrtery  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  law- 
fully constituted  State. 


9.  No  perfect  system 
of  rites  and  ceremonies 
is  set  forth  in  Scripture. 
Every  Church  is  vested 
with  a  discretionary 
power  in  this  respect; 
provided  always  that 
nothing  be  done  contra- 
ry to  the  word  or  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  ora- 
cles. 


8.  Presbyterianismy 
some  societies  of  Pres- 
bjrterians  say,  is  essen- 
tial to  all  lawful  society 
in  the  State,  not  less 
than  in  the  Church. 

9.  An  immutable  sys- 
tem of  rites  and  cere- 
monies is  prescribed  in 
Scripture;  and  to  this 
system  all  are  bound  to 
conform. 

Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Puritans;  and  such 
is  now  the  doctrine  of 
the  most  strict  among 
their  descendants.  In- 
deed the  Puritans  ex- 
tended the  principle 
even  to  civil  concerns; 
holding  ^^  Scripture  to 
be  in  such  sort  the  rule 
of  human  action,  that 
simply  whatsoever  we 
do,  and  are  not  by  it  di- 
rected   thereunto,    the 


same  is  sm. 


J) 


It  will  be  proper,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  pre- 
venting misconception. 

The  great  design  of  relupon  is  to  make  man  a 
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spiritual  bein^.    ^'  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
.  mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man.'' — '^  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thj  God  with  all  thy  hearty 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and"  with  all  thy  min(]t-^ 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment — and  the 
second  is  |  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.     On  these  two  commandments 
hang  atl  the  law  and  the  prophets."     If,  then,  we 
possess  these  spiritual  qualifications,  we  cannot 
fttil  to  be  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight ;  and  it 
must  be  of  little  consequence  whether  we  conform 
to  any  particular  system  of  external  institution^^ 
Such  is  a  very  common  mode  of  thinking,  and  of 
arguing.   But,  let  it  be  recc41ected,  we  are  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God.     This  is,  indeed,  the 
very  definition  which  is  given  in  Scripture  of  true 
religion.     If  God  has  thought  proper  to  prescribe  a 
particular  system  of  ordinances,  can  it  be  matter 
of  indifference   whether  we  conform   to   them? 
What!  is  it  of  no  consequence  whether  we  keep 
or  violate  the  Divine  law  ? — "  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?    May  I  not  wash  in  them  and 
be  clean  ?"     Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Naaman. 
His  error  consisted  in  making  himself  wiser  than 
the  inspired  messenger  of  Heaven ;  and  the  same 
error  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  language,  rela- 
tive to  forms  and  ordinances,  which  is  so  common 
at  tlic  present  day.     If  we  love  God  and  man, 
of  what  consequence  can  it  be  whether  we  belong 
to  this  or  that  society  of  Christians  ?    But  admit 
that  God  has  establish^  a  visible  Chmrch  in  the. 
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wiuid,  and  appointed  in  this  Church  a  priesthood 
to  act  in  his  name ;  is  it  not  our  duty  to  enter  thif; 
Church,  and  to  wait  upon  the  ministrations  of  his 
authoriKed  agents?  To  answer  this  Cfuestich  in 
the  negative,  is  to  say,  that  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther we  seek  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  a  way  of 
xmr  own  devising,  or  take  the  course  pointed  out 
fey  infinite  wisdom ;  it  is  to  refuse  to  be  directed 
by  God  in  the  momentous  business  of  our  salva- 
tion;. Of  Yihsit  consequence  can  it  be,  exclaims 
the  Quaker,  whether  we  conform  to  the  carnal 
ordlnanceis  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  pro- 
vided the  heart  be  right  ?— *But  there  is  a  previous 
^iiestion^^Are  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
supper  c^  divine  institution  r^  If  they  are,  it  is  im- 
pious to  ask  what  purpose  they  can  answer.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  in  which  the  mode  of 
reasoning  in  question  must  involve  us.  Our  first 
parents  thought  it  of  little  consequence  whether 
they  eat  or  abstained  from  eating  a  particular  fruit. 
So,  indeed,  it  was ;  considering  the  thing  in  itself, 
and  without  reference  to  the  Divine  command. 
The  deist,  too,  may  say— 4f  I  love  God,  it  is  im- 
material whether  I  embrace  Christianity  or  not— 
God  requires  me  to  give  him  my  heart.  But  we 
are  first  to  inquire  whether  there,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Admit 
it  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  the  conclusion  im- 
mediately follows,  that  we  are  to  make  it  our  rule 
of  faith  and  life. 

God  proposes  to  us  a  certain  end,  and  points 
aut  the  means  by  which  i||«nay  bo  attained.    Man 
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is  veij  well  pleased  with  the  end ;  but  he  thinks 
the  means  injudiciously  chosen:  He,  therefore, 
sets  himself  to  work  to  devise  a  different  sjrstem. 

There  must,  necessarily,  be  forms  in  religion ; 
for  man  is  a  being  compounded  of  body  and  soul. 
Still,  these  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  to 
an  end.  God  requires  us  to  use  them  with  a  view 
to  those  qualifications  of  the  heart  which  they 
are  designed  to  produce.  To  neglect  to  use  them 
is  one  error — to  use  them  without  reference  to  the 
end  is  another.  The  sincere  Christian  proposes  to 
himself  universal  conformity  to  the  Divine  law. 
It  is  his  supreme  desire  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his 
Redeemer.  He  sighs  for  deliverance  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin ;  and  he  uses  all  the  means  of  grace 
which  God  has  pointed  out  to  him,  without  un- 
dertaking to  inquife  whether  they  are  of  a  nature 
to  do  him  good.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life  is  the 
great  object  of  his  pursuit.  He  pursues  it,  how- 
ever, not  in  a  way  of  his  own  choosing,  but  in 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  direction. 

Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights.  But  he 
chooses  his  own  method,  and  prescribes  his  own 
condition  of  dispensing  his  blessings.  He  grants 
.  the  end  only  to  such  as  use  the  appointed  means. 
This  is,  evidently,  the  general  rule;  although  a 
merciful  being  may  be  expected  to  bestow  the 
promised  blessing  on  those  whose  departure  from 
the  regular  method  of  seeking  it  is  not  wilful, 
but  the  result  of  frailty.  "  He  knows  whereof  we 
are  made,  and  remem)>ers  that  we  are  but  dust.'' 
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But  the  allowance,  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  made  for  error,  with  the  opinions  of  our  re- 
spective societies  on  the  subject,  will  engage  our 
attention  in  the  next  letter. 


(    70    ) 
LETTER  V. 

CHARITABLE  ALLOWMfCE  FOH  ERROE. 

Sir, 

i  Have  shown,  beyond  the  possibihty  of  dispute, 
that  the  Presbyterial  doctrine  is  quite  as  strict  and 
exclusive  as  the  Episcopal,  on  the  subject  of  out- 
ward ordination.  I  have  shown  that,  in  all  other 
points  connected  with  External  Order,  our  Pres- 
byterian brethren  are  distinguished  by  a  very  rigid 
turn  of  thinking ;  carrying  their  ideas  to  an  extent 
which  the  Church  has  ever  disclaimed  as  equally 
inconsistent  with  Scriptiwe,  and  with  common 
sense.  For  every  thing  advanced  explicit  and 
unequivocal  passages  from  the  standards  of  Pres- 
byterial societies,  and  the  works  of  Presbyterial 
authors,  have  been  literally  quoted.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  this,  of  what  avail  are  your  naked  as- 
severations ?  How  could  you  venture  to  say,  that 
all  the  Presbyterians  of  whom  you  have  ever 
heard,  consider  salvation  as  secured  by  covenant 
to  such  as  repent  and  believe,  whether  connected 

•  with  thfe  visible  Church  or  not  ?  I  look.  Sir,  for  the 
Presbyterial  doctrine,  not  to  your  unauthorized 
assertions,  but  to  the  standards  of  Presbyterial 
societies.  In  those  standards  I  find  it  expressly 
declared,  that  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of 
salvation  out  of  the  visible  Church ;  that,  to  be 

'  out  of  such  Church,  is  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  co- 
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Tenant  of  promise.  Upon  consulting  Presbyterial 
authors,  with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted,  I  fincT 
it  expressly  declared,  that  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  all  made  to  the  Tlsible  Church ;  and  that 
the  distinction  between  a  baptized  and  an  un* 
baptized  person,  lies  in  the  one  having  a  cove- 
nanted title  to  mercy,  while  the  other  is  left  to 
such  as  is  without  covenant.  To  what,  then,  shall 
I  ascribe  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
you  have  permitted  yourself  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Without  producing  one  word  of  proof,  you 
indulge  in  a  strain  of  assertion  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  express  and  unequivocal  language 
of  your  public  standards;  and  this,  too,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  chaise  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation upon  your  opponents  in  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

Let  us  now  take  some  notice  of  the  sdlowance, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  respective  societies^ 
is  tQ  be  made  for  error.  Here,  Sir,  it  will  be 
found  that  you  fall  far  short  of  your  opponents ; 
aUhough  you  have  thought  proper  to  stigmatize 
them  as  intolerant  bigots,  with  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  live  upon  terms  of  Christian  intercourse.* 

A  better  illustration  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
given  than  by  considering  the  case  of  the  Quakers, 
in  reference  to  the  ordintmces  of  baptism'  and  the 
sacred  supper,  which  they  are  well  known  to  dis- 
card. 

MiCtterf,  p.  t^  351. 
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We  believe  that  these  ordinances  were  esta- 
blished by  Christ,  and  that  the  observance  of  them 
is  enjoined  upon  all  his  followers.  ^^  Go  je  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them, 
&c."  ^^  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved."  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  With  respect  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  supper,  the  language  of  Scripture  is  equally 
express — ^^  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." — 
The  Quakers,  then,  are  in  the  practice  of  habi- 
tually neglecting  a  positive  command  of  God; 
and  universal  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  is  pre- 
scribed as  the  condition  of  salvation.  But  God 
is  a  merciful  being,  who  makes  allowance  for  the 
errors  of  his  frail  <:reatures.  Wilful  opposition  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of 
the  Divine  laws,  must  exclude  from  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven-  This  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense. 
But  departure  from  the  institutions  of  God  of- 
ten proceeds  less  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience 
than  from  involuntary  error.  Here,  then,  we  lay 
down  the  general  principle,  that  where  there  is  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God^  all 
viols^ns  of  his  commands,  proceeding  from  ig- 
norance or  infirmity,  will  be  pardoned.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  further  than  this,  without  giving  up 
divine  truth  and  divine  right  altogether.  Submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  God  is  certainly  necessaiy  to 
salvation.  To  call  in  question  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  considered  as  a  general  principle,  is 
to  say  that  we  may  as  well  go  to  Heaven  in  the 
way  of  transgression  as  in  tliat  of  obedience. 
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Well,  the  Quakers  have  laid  aside  particular  ordi- 
nances, the  observance  of  which  is  expressly  enjoin- 
ed by  Jesus  Christ  upon  aU  his  foHoweis.  In  this 
the  Quakers  are  under  a  great  error,  for  which 
they  must  answer  to  God.  So  far  as  the  error  is 
the  result  of  culpable  causes,  it  will  be  a  subject 
of  condemnation ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
firmity, it  wiU  be  pardoned.  We  pretend  not  to 
judge  in  any  individual  case ;  leaving  all  judgment 
to  him  who  perfectly  knows  the  heart  Thus^ 
while  we  contend,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sa- 
craments are  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  that 
persons  who  depart  from  them  must  answer  to 
God  for  so  doing;  on  the  other,  we  lay  down  a 
general  principle,  which  extends  the  mercy  of 
God  to  all  who  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour 
to  know  and  do  his  will,  whatever  violations  of 
his  commands  they  may  commit  through  involun- 
tary error. 

Precisely  the  same  style  of  remark  is  applicable 
to  those  who  depart  from  the  true  Church  as  in- 
stituted by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Of  this 
Church  all  men  are  commanded  to  become  mem- 
bers. In  refusing  to  become  members  of  it,  there- 
fore, thef  violate  the  law  of  God.  So  far  as  their 
conduct  is  to  be  traced  to  unavoidable  ignorance 
or  involimtary  error,  it  will  be  excused ;  so  far  as 
it  is  the  result  of  pride,  passion,  negligence,  or 
any  other  culpable  cause,  it  will  be  ground  of 
condemnation.  God  only  can  tell  when  error  pro- 
teeds  from  a  criminal,  when  from  a  pardonable 
source:     He  only  can  tell^  in  each   individual 

10 
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case,  how  £Btr  the  heart  is  sincere,  and  how  far 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  ignorance,  the 
mistakes,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  frail  creatures^ 
Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  go,  without 
giving  up  altogether  the  right  of  thinking  for  our* 
selves ;  further  it  is  impossible  to  go,  without  re-' 
nounctng  the  doctrine,  to  which  almost  ail  deno** 
minations  of  Christians  subscribe,  that  God  has 
established  one  visible  Church  upon  earth;  re- 
quiring all  men  to  enter  it,  and  to  obey  its  laws. 

While  we  contend  that  ordinances,  irregulaify 
administered,  are,  in  themselves,  void ;  jet,  where 
the  irregularis  is  the  result  of  excusable  eiroTi 
we  believe  that  the  ordinances  will  be  blessed  to 
the  recifnent  God  will  bestow  the  graces  an* 
nexed  to  his  sacraments,  on  the  humUe  and  the 
penitent,  who  receive  them  from  unauthorized 
men;  and  even  such  unauthorized  men  he  will 
bless  and  sanctify,  where  the  violation  of  his 
laws  is  the  result  of  frailty ;  not  of  indifference, 
or  of  pride.  To  such,  indeed,  as  suffer  a  self- 
sufficient  spirit  to  get  the  better  of  that  singleness 
of  heart,  and  of  that  conscientious  love  of  truth , 
which  should  characterize  every  disciple  of  Christ, 
nothing  can  be  held  out,  consistently^with  the 
express  language  of  Scripture,  but  the  awful  threats 
of  an  offended  God ;  and  in  proportion  as  suck 
men  are  instrumental  in  leading  the  uninformed 
into  error,  will  the  weight  of  their  condemnatioD 
be  increased. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
administered  by  unauthorized  men,  are,  in  them- 
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selves,  void,  and  no  divine  promise  is,  annexed 
to  their  reception;  yet,  where  there  is  unfeigned 
sincerity  of  heart j  (>od,  we  trusty  will  pardon  the 
inregulanty  for  the  sake  of  the  sincerity.  To  use 
a  trite  mode  of  expression,  he  will  take  the  witt 
kit  the  deed.  Although  the  ordinances  are  void, 
being  administered  hf  a  void  authority,  still  God 
will  accept  them  as  valid,  and  make  diem  chan- 
nels of  his  grace.  Those  ii^uences  of  his  Spirit, 
to  which  there  is  no  covenanted  ckdm^  he  will,  ne- 
Fertheless,  bestow  by  way  of  special  fawmr. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  run 
into  the  absurd  ^>ctrine,  that,  provided  a  man  be 
sincere,  it  is  immaterial  what  opinions  he  enters 
tains,  or  with  what  denomination  of  Christians  he 
connects  himself.  The  divine  laws  derive  their 
obligatcHy  force  from  the  authority  by  which  they 
aie  enacted;  not  from  any  c^inion  which  man 
may  haf^n  to  entertain  of  diem.  If  we  are  in 
enor  as  to  the  injunctions  of  tl^  law  of  God,  it 
is,  at  all  events,  our  misfortune ;  and  it  becomes 
us  nK>st  seriously  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  our 
crime.  A  man  may  be  in  error  from  his  own 
fault  He  has  neglected,  perhaps,  the  means  (tf 
information:  he  has  been  altogether  careless  about 
the  truth :  the  commands  of  God  have  not  been 
of  sufficient  wei^t  with  him  to  lead  him  seriously 
to  inquire  into  his  atuation.  Sometimes  error  is 
the  consequence  of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  which 
has  blinded  the  understanding,  and  corrupted 
the  heart;  very  frequently  it  proceeds  from  a 
self-sufficient  spirit,  which  cannot  bring  itself  to 
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submit  to  the  mortification  of  its  high  claims.  A 
man  is  never  to  blame  for  doing  what  his  coo- 
science  tells  him  it  is  his  duty  to  do ;  but  he  may 
be  very  greatly  to  blame  for  having  an  erroneous 
conscience.  The  mistake  under  which  he  la- 
bours, on  the  subject  of  his  duty,  may  be  the 
result  of  apathy  9  which  will  not  inquire ;  or  of  pas- 
sion, which  will  be  gratified.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  innumerable  circumstances  which  give 
a  bias  to  the  mind;  and  we  often  find  sincere 
piety  connected  with  no  small  portion  of  error. 
A  merciful  God  vnll  make  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  reason,  for  the  force  of  prejudice, 
for  the  defects  of  education,  and  even,  in. some 
degree,  for  the  frailty  of  passion.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  God  will  not  be  strict  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss;  that,  where  there  is  a  will- 
ing heart,  he  will  accept  us  according  to  what 
we  have,  hot  according  to  what  we  have  not ; 
that  he  knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  remem- 
bers that  we  are  but  dust.  Still  there  is  an  im- 
mutable distinction  between  truth  and  error;  it 
can  never  be  matter  of  indifference  which  of  them 
we  embrace. 

The  connexion  between  principle  and  practice 
is  most  intimate.  What,  indeed,  is  practice  but 
embodied  principle  ?  The  characters  of  men  are, 
every  \vdiere,  formed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  the  opinions  which  they  entertain.  Among  the 
various  sects  of  ancient  philosophers,  how  con- 
stantly do  we  see  their  principles  exemplified  in 
their  lives !   In  truth,  the  doctrines  which  any  parti- 
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cular  society  may  embrace,  will,  in  time,  mould  and 
determine  the  character  of  that  society.   Haughty 
principles,  as  a  general  rule,  will  produce  haughty 
conduct :  licentious  principles  will  produce  licen- 
tious conduct:  virtuous  principles  will  produce 
virtuous  conduct.    Trutl}  is  in  order  to  .goodness* 
To  promote  the  cause  of  error ^  is  to  promote  that 
of  vice;  for  it  will,  undoubtedly,  hold,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  in  proportion  as  a  country  or  an 
age  declines  from  truth  in  its  maxims^  it  will  de- 
cline from  virtue  in  its  practice.     Some  errors,  in- 
deed, are,  in  a  very  slight  degree,   pernicious, 
when  compared  with  others;  but  all  error  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  pernicious.     StiU  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  general  rule ;  and,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  what  has  been  said,  you  will 
often  find  men  whose  practice  is  better  than  their 
principles,  or  whose  principles  are  much  more 
correct  than  their  practice.    Indeed,  in  comparing 
men  together,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  per- 
son superior  to  another  in  the  purity  of  his  opi- 
nions, and,  at  the  same  time,  much  inferior  in  the 
regularity  of  his  life. 

The  train  of  remark  in  which  we  have  in- 
dulged, wiD  show  the  very  great  importance  of 
embracing  the  system  of  doctrines  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  and  of  conforming  to  the 
positive  institutions  which  arc  therein  established. 
The  doctrines  are  infallibly  true.  The  institutions 
are,  beyond  all  question,  divine  institutions.  But, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  independently  of 
the  native  tendency  of  truth  to  perfect,  and  of 
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error  to  pervert  the  human  mind,  God  has  im- 
posed upon  us  the  express  obligation  of  embrac** 
ing  his  Gospel,  and  of  obeying  its  laws.  He  has 
mariced  out  to  us  the  exact  path  in  which  we  are 
to  travel  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  path^  in 
the  opinion  equally  of  Episcopal  and  of  Presby* 
terial  societies,  is  the  oue  visible  Church  to  which 
God  has  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinan- 
ces, which  are  the  means  of  grace.  The  Church 
is  the  body  of  Christ  It  is  enlightened  and  sane* 
tified  by  his  Spirit.  Its  members  stand  in  a  cave-' 
Tianted  relation  to  God";  they  have  a  covenanted  tUk 
to  eternal  life.  Such  as  depart  from  the  Church 
lose  this  covenanted  title ;  wandering  from  the  true 
path  marked  out  to  conduct  them  to  the  kingdom 

of  Heaven.     Still,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  in  the 

• 

true  path:  we  must  diligently  use  the  means  of 
grace.  The  circumstance  of  having  a  covenanted 
title  to  Heaven,  if  we  perform  not  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  title  is  suspended,  will  only  ag- 
gravate our  condemnation.  Many,  who  are  in 
the  true  road,  will  never  reach  the  end  of  their 
journey,  from  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  way; 
whilst  others,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  wan- 
dered from  the  true  road,  will  finally  arrive  at  the 
great  object  of  their  pursuit,  by  the  sincerity  and 
Keal  of  their  efforts  to  attain  it  Yet  it  will  never 
do  to  go  on  to  the  onclusion,  that,  provided  a 
man  be  sincere  and  zealous,  it  is  immaterial  what 
course  he  takes  to  Heaven.  A  course  having 
been  marked  out  for  us  by  God,  we  are  all  under 
the  most  sacred  obligation  to  pursue  it;  turning 
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aside  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  kft. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  be  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind;  it  is  necessary  that  he  embrace  the 
Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  walk  in  his  laws. 
Under  such  circumstances  alone,  can  he  have  any 
covenanted  claim  to  mercy ;  although  it  may  please 
God,  in  many  instances,  where  he  sees  unfeigned 
sincerity,  to  bestow  mercy,  to  which  no  federal 
transaction  may  have  secured  a  regular  title.  Let 
every  man  be  firmly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind: 
let  every  man,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  that 
he  seek  the  truth  in  singleness  of  heart.  If,  in- 
stead of  honestly  labouring  to  subdue  prejudice 
and  passion,  we  suffer  indifference,  pride,  self* 
sufficiency,  or  a  bitter  i^irit  of  sectarianism,  to 
blind  our  understanding,  and  render  us  obstinate 
in  error,  we  must  take  the  consequences  of  our 
conduct. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  a  condition  of 
salvation  may  be  termed  indispensable.  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  right  of  man  to  comply  with 
the  condition  or  not  as  he  may  see  proper;  the 
second,  to  the  question,  whether  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  will,  under  any  cir<- 
cumstances,  be  dispensed  with  by  God.  It  wiil 
leadily  be  seen  that  a  condition  may  be  indis- 
pensabk  ki  one  of  these  senses,  when  it  is  far  firom 
being  so  in  the  other.  The  positive  ordinances  of 
feligion,  as  far  as  human  authority  and  |x>wer 
may  be  concerned,  are  of  unakerabk  obligatian. 

Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God.  Here 
is  a  condition  of  salvation  which  is,  in  every  sense 
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of  the  word,  indispensable.  The  positive  institu* 
tions  of  religion,  however,  are  not  to  be  viewed 
in  precisely  the  same  point  of  light.  Indispensa- 
ble, strictly  speaking,  as  far  as  the  authority  of 
man  is  concerned ;  God,  nevertheless,  has  power 
to  dispense  with  them,  and,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, will  exercise  the  power. 

On  all  this  subject  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians entertain  but  one  opinion.  They  agree 
that  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Gospel  are 
unalterably  binding  upon  man.  They  agree  that 
departure  from  such  institutions  will  exclude  from 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  unless  it  proceed  from, 
excusable  error.  The  allowance  which  Presbyte- 
rians make  for  departure  from  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion, is  precisely  that  which  Churchmen  make  for 
departure  from  Episcopal  ordination.  Nay,  it  can 
be  unanswerably  shown,  that  your  opponents  do 
not  cany  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  further,  in 
reference  to  future  happiness,  than  you  carry  the 
rigid  doctrine  of  absolute  unconditional  election 
and  reprobation.  For  example — Eternal  life  is 
secured  by  the  covenant  of  grace  to  those  who 
embrace  the  Gospel  of  Christ*  The  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation  is  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  so  fundamental, 
that  without  it  you  "  would  be  plunged  into  dark- 
ness and  despair ;"  and  "  the  whole  plan  of  sal- 
vation would  be  nothing  better  than  a  gloomy 
system  of  probabilities  and  peradventures ;  a  sys- 

•  rontinuJktion  of  Letters,  p.  58,  59. 
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tern,  on  the  whole,  nearly,  if  iu|ti  quite,  as  likely 
to  land  the  believer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned, 
as  in  the  paradise  of  God."* 

Well-— eternal  life  is  secured  by  the  covenant 
of  grace  to  such  as  believe  the  Gospel ;  of  which 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation is  a  most  important,  indeed,  an  essential 
feature.  To  refuse  to  believe  in  this  doctrine,  is 
to  refuse  to  do  that  which  the  covenant  of  grace 
requires  us  to  do  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved. 
Now,  Sir,  will  you  venture  to  say  that  your  oppo- 
nents have  ever  attached  greater  importance  than 
this  to  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy  ?  It  is  true, 
you  suppose  that  God  will  make  allowance  for 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  dissent  from 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism ;  but  have-not  your 
opponents  invariably  expressed  their  decided  be- 
lief that  God  will  pardon  the  rejection  of  Episco- 
pacy, where  such  rejection  \sk  the  result  of  invo- 
luntary error  ?  Wilful  opposition  to  Episcopacy  is 
certainly  rebellion  against  God,  and  must,  there- 
fore, exclude  from  his  presence.  Can  you  say 
less  of  ijoilful  opposition  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Calvinism  ?  If  these  tenets  constitute  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  then  we  are  commanded 
by  God  to  believe  in  them.  Wilful  rejection  of 
them,  therefore,  is  rebellion  against  God;  and 
rebellion  against  God  must  involve  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul.  In  short,  your  opponents  say 
that  wilful  rejection  of  Episcopacy  will  exclude 


•  Conttniiatlon  of  Letiert,  p.  S;?^— 33P. 
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from  the  kingdorri'of  Heaven :  you  say  that  wilful 
rejection  of  Presbytery — nay,  even  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  Calvinism,  will  exclude  from  that  king- 
dom: and  the  very  same  allowance  which  you 
make  for  error  in  the  one  case,  your  opponents 
make  for  it  in  the  other. 

Having  considered  the  allowance  which  our  re- 
spective societies  make  for  error,  in  reference  to 
the  system  of  external  institutions ;  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  for  a  few  moments,  into  the 
allowance  which  they  make  for  it  in  matters  re- 
lating more  particularly  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel. 

Here  we  shall  see  Calvinism  in  its  genuine 
character.. 

Presbyterians*  represent  faith  as  a  condition  of 
salvation,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  indispen- 
sable ;  in  other  words,  they  hold  that  tjrod  will,  in 
no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  pardon  a 
fundamental  departure  from  truth  as  it  respects  the 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  results,  ne- 
cessarily, from  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Calvinistic  creed ;  that  salvation 
depends  upon  an  eternal^  unconditional  decree  of 
God ;  of  an  interest  in  which  decree  faith  is  the 
sole  and  infallible  assurance.  Error  on  any  fun- 
damental point  of  Christian  doctrine  proves  that 
the  person  entertaining  it  is  not  a  subject  of  the 
decree  of  election ;  and,  not  being  a  subject  of 
that  decree,  he  is,  of  course,  without  hope.    Nay, 

*  I  mean  Calvinistic  Presbyterian f. 
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SO  far  do  the  Calvinists  carry  their  ideas  of  the 
necessitj  of  faith,  as  to  consign  the  heathen  world 

to  INDISCRIMINATE  PERDITION. , 

This  I  shall  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute. 

"  Redemption  is  certainly  applied,  and  effectu- 
ally communicated,  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ 
hath  purchHsed  it ;  who  are,  in  time,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to 
the  Gospel."  "  They  who  haying  never  heard  ' 
the  Gospel,  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe 
not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  di- 
ligent to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of 
nature,  or  the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they 
profess;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
but  in  Christ  alone,  %vho  is  the  Saviour  only  of 
his  body,  the  Church."* 

Let  us  consider  these  passages  in  detail. 

"  Redemption  is  certainly  applied,  and  effectu- 
ally communicated,  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ 
hath  purchased  it ;  who  are,  in  time,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to 
the  Gospel."  Here  the  doctrine  o( partial  rcdemp- 
tion^  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  is 
unequivocally  set  forth.  Our  blessed  Saviour 
"  tasted  death  for  every  man."  "  He  is  the  pro- 
I)itiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."     Christ 

•  Westminster  Catechism,  qnebtions  59,  CO.     Constitiillon  of  ll.e 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States — ^Ijirger  Catccliivm,  qitcs-  • 
lions  59,  60.    Constitution  and  Standards  of  tlie  Associate  Ilif«'rm*<i 
Church  ill  North-America^Lar^r  Catechism,  qiitstlMns  50,  <*''''. 
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TuBth  redeemed  aU  men  from  the  curee  of  the  law; 
that  is,  he  hath  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  all  men;  thus  taking  them  from  mider  the  cmse 
of  a  violated  covenant,  and  placing  them  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Divine  grace,  to  work  out  their  salva- 
tion. Universal  redewy^ion  is  one  thing — ^univer- 
sal 'sahnUitm  is  another.  AU  men  are' redeemed; 
all  men  are  placed  in  a  salvable  state ;  but  find 
salvation  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidual under  the  means  of  grace  which  he  may 
have  enjoyed.  In  opposition  to  this,  Christ  is 
represented,  in  the  passi^  under  consideration, 
as  having  purchased  redemption  ooiy  for  those  who 
will  be  finally  saved ;  that  is,  for  the  elect  ^  i^- 
demptian  is  certain^  applied^  and  effectuaOif  com- 
municated  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hoA  pur- 
chased if."  In  other  words,  all  who  are  redeemed 
will  be  finally  saved.  The  elect  alone  are  re-  • 
deemed* — the  elect  alone  will  be  saved.  To 
complete  the  doctrine,  the  passage  goes  on  to 
state,  that  those  for  whom  Cluist  hath  purchased 
redemption,  ^^  are,  in  time,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel" Thus  the  heathen  world  is  completely  cut 
off;  belief  in  Christ,  according  tp  the  Gospel, 
T)eing  represented  as  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  redeemed.  And,  to  place  their  meaning 
beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  the  framers  of  thp 
Catechism  proceed,  in  the  very  next  passage,  to 

*  "  Neither  arc  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ  but  the  elect  oplyT 
rrcsbytcrian  Confesaion  of  Faiths  chap,  iii  sect.  6. 
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say — "  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  Gospel, 
know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him, 
cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature." 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  simply  to  lay  down  the  fundamental 
doctrine,  that  salvation  is  only  through  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  ?  But  this  is  evidently  absurd. 
If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  Ca- 
techism merely  to  express  such  an  idea,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  adopted  a  very  different  language : 
they  would  have  said  plainly,  that  there  can  be  no*" 
salvation  for  fallen  man  but  through  a  Redeemer. 
Instead  of  this,  they  declare  expressly,  that  siiih 
as  have  never  heard  of  Christ  cannot  possibly  be 
saved. 

Mark  the  language  of  the  Eighteenth  Article  of 
our  Church ! — ''  They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed 
that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be 
saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  set  out  to  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved."  Here  all 
is  perfectly  clear  and  easy;  the  evident  design 
of  the  article  being  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation through  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
They  are  condemned  who  presume  to  say  that 
man  may  be  saved  by  the  law  under  which  he 
lives.  Does  the  article  assert  that  none  can  be 
saved  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ?  By  no 
means — It  merely  sets  forth  the  death  of  Christ 
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as  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  justification ;  as 
that  alone  by  which  we  may  be  saved.*  Accord- 
ingly Episcopalians  believe  that  none  can  be  saved 
but  through  the  merits  of  Christ;  at  the  same 
time  that  many  will  be  saved  through  his  merits, 
who  have  never  heard  of  his  name.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  your  religious  standards  is  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  diameter,  expressly  consigning  those  who 
have  not  actually  heard  the  Gospel  to  indiscriminate 
perdition. 

Of  the  langus^e  in  question  you  have  not  ven- 
tured to  take  the  slightest  notice.  And  how  do 
you  contrive  to  pass  it  by  in  silence  ?  You  repre- 
mnt  me  as  quoting  a  clause  from  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  distant  an  hundred  pages 
from  the  sentence  which  I  really  did  quote;  and 
having  thus  got  rid  of  the  passage,  you  enter  into 
an  argument  to  prove  that  the  language  of  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  is  precisely  tht 
language  of  the  Eighteenth  Article  of  tlie  Episcopal 
Church.t   Passing  this  by  for  the  moment,  I  pro- 

*  At  the  time  the  Articles  were  formed,  there  were  persons  who 
contended  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  a  thing-  indifferent ; 
that  the  sole  criterion  of  the  favour  of  Heaven,  is  our  conformity  to 
the  particular  law  which  we  may  choose  to  embrace  ;  and  that  the  in- 
quiry will  be,  not  whether  we  rang^e  ourselves  under  the  law  of  Christ, 
of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  or  any  other  teacher ;  but  simply  how  far  we 
have  obeyed  the  particular  law  which  we  may  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt  as  our  rule  of  life.  It  is  this  most  pernicious  opinion,  Dr.  Lau- 
rence informs  us,  that  the  Article  so  decidedly  opposes ;  setting  forth 
the  law  of  Clirist  as  tliat  which  we  are  bound  to  make  our  rule  of  life, 
and  his  merits  as  the  only  ground  of  salvation.  liut  the  Article  goes  no 
further  than  this.  It  i§  very  far,  indeed,  from  asserting  that  an  actual 
knowledge  of  tlie  person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation. 

t  See  the  whole  of  this  matter  explained  at  (U*  close  of  this  letter. 
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ceed  to  examine  the  section  of  your  Confession  of 
Faith  which  was  not  even  alluded  to  in  my  Letters, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  you  represent  me  as 
shamefully  altering,  in  order  to  make  it  speak  a 
language  that  might  suit  my  views. 

"  Much  less  can  men,  not  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever, be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives 
according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 
that  religion  they  do  profess."* 

In  order  to  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words,  we  must  take  them  in  connexion  with  a 
kw  sentences  by  which  they  are  immediately 
preceded. 

"  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regene- 
rated and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth. 
So  also,  are  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  in- 
capable of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.  Others  not  elected,  although 
they  may.be  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  saved:  much  less  can  men 
oot  professing  the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in 
any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  pro- 
fess."! 

Now,  the  heathen  world,  I  venture  to  assert. 

•  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  x.  sect  4. 
t  lbi«l.  cluip.x.  sett.  3,  i. 
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is  conaigned,   in  this  passage,  to  indiscriminate 
perdition.     Let  us  examine  it  in  detail. 

''  Elect  inGmts,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regene- 
rated and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit'' 
To  speak  of  ekct  infants,  is  to  admit  that  there 
are  reprobate  infants.  If  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  your  Catecliism  to  say, 
that  God  will  mercifully  receive  all  persons  dying 
in  infancy,  they  would  have  stated  the  doctrine  in 
express  terms — "  All  persons  dying  in  infancy, 
being  elect,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit"  A  clause  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  full  to  the  purpose.  But  no  such  idea 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Westminster  Divines ;  they 
intended  to  say  that  there  are  reprobate  infants. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  genuine  Calvinistic  doctrine ; 
and  the  moment  we  admit  the  idea  that  salvation 
depends  upon  an  arbitraryj  unconditional  decree^ 
without  reference  to  any  thing  in  the  creature  mov- 
ing thereunto,  but  resolvable  solely  into  the  sove- 
reign pleasure  of  God,  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  many  of  those  who  die  in  in- 
fancy will  be  eternally  lost*     The  plain  matter 


*  The  dUtinctjon  between  elect  and  non-elect  infants  was  entirely 
unknown  to  tlie  primitive  Church ;  not  having  been  introduced,  indeed, 
tutil  the  time  of  Calvin,  of  whose  peculiar  theory  of  predestination  it 
is  a  natural  result.  Accordingly,  Calvin  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  altliough  it  appears  to  have  cost  him  some  effort  to  do  so.f 
Bcza,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Calvin,  expressed  himself  on  this 

I  See  Institntes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  book  iv.  chapter  xvi.  sections  17, 
18,  SI;  where  CsWin  appears  to  have  a  constant  reference  in  his  mind  to  the 
distinction  between  elect  and  noifclect  iofants,  witbout,  however,  venturing 
fonnaUy  ia<le<flsreit. 
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of  fact  is,  that  God  has  elected  soitie  infantSy  and 
has  passed  hy  others.  And  why  not  pass  by  in- 
fants as  well  as  adults  ?  For  adults  are  elected^ 
or  reprobated,  without  reference  to  any  thing  in 
them  moving  God  to  choose  or  reject  them ;  but/ 
simply  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  After 
consigning  all  persons  dying  in  infancy,  with  the 
exception  of  an  elect  number,  to  perdition,  there 
can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  placing  the  whole 
heathen  world  out  of  the  reach  of  mercy.  The 
two  doctrines  are,  equally,  the  genuine  result  of 
the  cardinal  principle  of  Calvinism. 

But  let  us  proceed — ^^  Elect  i4i&nts,  dying  in 
infismcy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit.  So  also  are  all  other  elect 
persons^  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word."  Here  it  is 
merely  said,  that  persons,  not  externally  called 
by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  may  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  But  a  man,  without  being  thui. 
called,  may  be  inf<Mrmed  of  Christ,  and  believe  in 
him.  Acoordingly,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  in 
question,  you  say,  it  ^^  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  some  being  saved,  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  Gospel  preachedJ^  How 
very  cautious  is  this  mode  of  expression !  Does 
any  part  of  your  religious  standards  recognize  the 
possibility  of  salvation  to  those  who  have  never,  in 


sujbject  in  the  moat  positive  and  unequiTocal  language.  In  a  public 
conference  held  with  the  Lutherans,  in  thejres^  1586,  speakihg  of  Bap- 
tbniy  he  says,  "  Which  many  millions  of  infants  receive,  who,  not- 
witbftandingi  are  nev^r  regenerated^  but  errrhrstipgly  perish." 
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BMf  shape,  heard  of  Christ  ?  The  positive  preach-* 
ing  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  only  way  of  bringing 
men  acquainted  with  the  person,  character,  and 
wm4c  of  the  Saviour.  His  person,  character,  and 
wM:  may  be  known  to  such  as  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  listemng  to  a  preacher  in  the  couiae 
of  Aeir  lives. 

The  passage,  therefore,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  indiscriminate  perdition  of  the  heatbea 
i^oriua 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to  con- 
tradict the  express  declaration,  ^^  they  who,  hav* 
il^  never  heard  the  Gospel,  know  not  Jesos  Christy 
fldiid  helieve  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to 
€Ui  light  of  nature."  Take  the  two  passages  to* 
Mther,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Westminster 
Divines,  in  speaking  of  ^^  elect  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  minis- 
fty  of  the  word,"  meant  to  designate  those  who, 
eut  off  from  access  to  the  ministry  and  ordi- 
imnces,  nevertheless  hear  of  Christ,  and  believe 
in  Mm. 

The  Divines  in  question  were  far  from  intending 
to  declare,  that  persons  who  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  may  still  be  saved.  To  annex  such  a 
meaning  to  the  passage  uqder  consideration,  is 
not  only  to  do  violence  to  language,  but  it  is  to 
render  the  different  standards  of  your  society  in- 
consistent and  unintelligible. 

"  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regene- 
rated and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit.    So 


afeo  fw  d?  o<Aer  eiect  persons  ^  wha  me  incapabk  ^ 
being  outwarMy  cMed  iy  Ike  mmsityofthe  Ward.^ 

The  elect  persons,  bere  spoken  of^  have  heard 
of  Christ,  or  diey  have  not  heard  of  him.  if  theg^ 
have  heard  of  him,  the  paflsage  is  perfectly  con* 
aistent  with  the  indiacrimiiiate  perdition  of  the 
heathen  worid.  If  they  have  not  heard  of  him^ 
it  is  direcdj  at  war  with  the  declaration  in  the 
Larget  Catechism  of  your  society :  ^^  They  whoi, 
having  never  heard  the  Gospel,  ksow  not  Jesvs 
Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved, 
be  they  never  bo  diligent  to  frame  th^  lives  ac^ 
cording  to  the  light  of  nature.'' 

^^  Others,  not  elected,  althou^  they  may  be 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  wwd,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Sfkit^ 
jet  they '  saver  truly  come  to  Christy  and  tfaere^ 
fore  cannot  foe  saved:  much  less  can  men,  not 
profirasing  the  Christian  reli^on,  foe  saved  hi  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  be  th^  never  so  diligent 
to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature^ 
ttid  the  law  of  that  religiott  they  do  profess." 

Is  it  the  simple  design  of  this  passage  to  declare 
that  none  of  our  fallen  race  can  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  merits  of  Cbnat? 
Surely,  if  such  had  been  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  a  very  different  mode  of  es^ression 
would  have  been  adopted.  No,  ^^  the  West- 
minster Divines  had  no  such  object  in  view.  Let 
us  analyze  the  passage.  ^^  Others,  not  elected, 
althou^  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  <^era- 
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tions  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to 
Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved.'^  The 
persons  here  spoken  of,  hear  of  Christ,  but  do 
not  truly  come  to  him;  in  other  words,  do  not 
truly  embrace  him  by  faith;  and  are,  therefore, 
lost  ^'  Much  less  can  men,  not  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  be  saved  in  any  other  way  what- 
$oever^  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  li^t  of  nature,  and  the  law 
of  that  religion  they  do  profess." 

How  are  the  words,  "  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever," to  be  understood  here?  Their  meaning 
is  rendered  perfectly  plain  by  adverting  to  the  first 
part  of  the  paragraph-*-^^  Others,  not  elected,  al- 
though they  may  be  outwardly  called  by  the  mi" 
aistry  of  the  word,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to 
Christ ;"  in  other  words,  never  truly  belief  in  him, 
^*  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved."  Then  follows 
the  clause — ^'  Much  less  can  men,  not  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in  any  other  way 
whatsoever ;"  in  any  other  way  than  by  coming  to 
Christ,  that  is,  believing  in  him,  or  having  faith 
in  him ;  "  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the. law 
of.  that  religion  they  do  profess."  The  passage, 
then,  does  unequivocally  make  salvation  impossi- 
ble to  all  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  Such 
is  the  only  construction  which  the  words  will  bear. 
I  repeat  it,  if  the  Westminster  Divines  had  in- 
tended merely  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  they  would  have  used 
a  very  difiFerent  form  of  expression. 
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The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  may  be 
thus  briefly,  expressed — Persons  not  elected,  al- 
though they  may  be  outwardly  called  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word,  yet  not  having  true  faith  in 
Christ,  cannot  be  saved — StiU  ksa  can  they  be 
saved  who  have  never  heard  of  his  name ;  for  faith 
in  him,  under  such  circumstances,  is  impossible. 
-—And  this,  besides  being  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  is  the  only  one  which  can 
make  it  consistent  with  the  other  parts  of  your 
public  formularies. 

But  I  have  entered  into  an  unnecessary  detail. 
The  single  passage,  so  often  quoted  firom  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  puts  the  subject  perfectly 
at  rest;  proclaiming  indiscriminate  perdition  to 
the  heathen  world  in  words  as  positive  and  unam- 
biguous as  language  can  supply.  ''  They  who, 
having  never  heard  the  Gospel,,  know  not  Jesus 
Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,,  cannot  be  satved, 
be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of  thai 
jreligion  which  they  profess."* 

You  have  been  so  prudent  as  not  to  notice  this 
passage ;  although,  to  avoid  noticii^  it,  you  were 
under  the  hard  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  an 
arti6ce  which  must  injure  you  in  the  estimation  of 
every  correct  and  delicate  mind.t 

But  the  doctrine  c^  the  indiscriminate  perdition 
of  the  heathen  worid  is  the  ddctrine  even  of  your 
own  Letters. 

*  Westminster  CfttechUm,  question  60. 
I  See  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter. 
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^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Presbyterians  understand 
the  Gofl^l  too  well  to  speak  of  uncovenmUed  fnercy 
at  all*  Fallen  creatures  know  of  no  mercj  but 
that  which  is  promised  or  secured  by  the  covenant 
of  grace,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.''^ 

Now,  you  expressly  assert  that  the  heathen 
are  aliens  from  ^e  covenant  of  grace.  ^^  These 
writers  exclude  us  from  the  covenanted  mercy  of 
God.  They  represent  mercy  as  extended  to  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principles,  as  to  the  heathen ;  that  is,  not  in  vir« 
tue  of  any  covenant  engagement;  but  on  the  foot- 
ing of  general,  unpledged  mercy.'^t 

Well,  Sir,  fallen  creatures  know  of  no  mercy 
but  that  which  is  promised  or  secured  by  the  cove- 
nant of  grace :  but  mercy  is  not  secured  to  the 
heathen  by  virtue  of  any  covenant  engagement ; 
therefore  there  is  no  mercy  for  the  heathen;  in 
other  words,  the  heathen  must  be  indiscriminately 
lost.  And  as  your  religious  standards  expressly 
declare  all  but  the  members  of  the  visible  Church 
to  be  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  it 
follows,  upon  the  principle  which  you  have  laid 
down,  that  these  can  be  no  possibility  of  salvation 
out  of  that  Church.  You  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
mercy  but  covenanted  mercy — the  standards  of 
your  society  declare  that  there  is  no  covenanted 
title  to  mercy  out  of  the  visible  Church-— it  fol- 
lows, irresistibly,  that  none  but  the  members  of 
the  visible  Church  can  be  saved. 

•  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  57,  58. 
t  Continuation  of  Letteri,  p.  36,  37. 
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• 

Besides^  jou  give  us  to  understand,  Ihat  it  is 
faith  alone  that  put3  a  nian  in  a  st^te  of  covenant 
vritb  God.**-^^  Seals,"  according  to  your  idea,  ^'  are 
the  constituted  means  of  recognizing  a  covenant 
transaction  supposed  to  have  previously  taken 
place  in  secret,  when  the  person  receiving  the  ' 
9eal  embraced  the  GospeL"^  In  embracing  the 
Gospel^  then,  we  enter  into  covenant  wi^  God^f 

*  Continuation  of  Letten,  p.  59,  6a 

\  Whenever  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  citing  your  strange  opinions, 
I  tkink  it  proper  immediately  to  contrast  them  with  the  express  lan- 
guage of  those  public  standards  to  which  you  art  eanonieaUy  bound  tt 
conform.  Salvation,  you  teU  us,  ia  aecured  by  covenant  engHP^ment 
to  all  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  whether  members  of  the  visible  Church 
or  not*  CaaipuH  this  with  the  laogaage  of  ywif  raligious  aoeiety^ 
«« baptism  k  act  to.  be  Atoisiatcved  «u  any  thaA  are  Mtt  «f  tht  r'mik^ 
Church,  and  90  strangex-s  from  the  covenant  of  promise^  till  tl^y  pro- 
Ibrn  their  ikltK  In  Christ,  and  obedience  to  h!m>  **  Out  of  the  visible 
Chnrcl^  and  to  itrangert  from  the  ooveoant  of  pramtfe.**  And  illcr 
%  man  professes  iaith  in  Chri«t^  sq  as  to  latiify  the  govenor^  of  tbp 
Church  that  he  really  poasessea  it,  still  h^  is  out  of  the  visible  Churcl^ 
and  a  atwger  to  the  ti&vtmtik  of  promiie,  untfl  he  b  initiated  into 
the  one,  and  thereby  placed  within  the  oilier*  Iv  ^^  Mcred  erdinnaer 
of  bapUsip. 

Besides,  as  I  have  more  than  once  shown  already,  you  are  completely 
it  wir  witfi  younelf t  fiir  yo«  teU-oa  that  **  the  visible  Chuivh  is  that 
houiehold  of  God  to  which  hia  gieeiotia  prpfiilea  und  hie  life-giving 
spirit  are  vouchsafed  ;"€  that  the  existence  of  unaffected  piety  out  of 
this  Chnreh  is  a  diflloilty  of  no  easy  solution;'  and  that  if  persons 
not  belonging  to  the*  vieible  ChuKhb  are  aaved,  it  must  be  jn  tme 
extrtmrdmary  snd  %nkn(nifn  way,e 
Thus  mconsistent  are  the  different  parts  of  your  writings. 
The  proaains  of  the  Gospel  are  made  to  the  vbible  Ghureh— The 
promises  of  the  Gospel  are  made,  not  to  the  viaible  Church,  but  to  the 
pious. 
Sahration  is  to  be  attained  by  fidlen  crettnrei  only  in  the  way  of  co- 

A  CoDtinaatioD  of  Letters,  p.  59.  60.    ^  Larger  Cateoltiim,  riii<*«i1of  16K 
c  Letters,  p.  d4t.  **  lU^I.  p.  SU 

«  rontlmiation  of  Letters,  p.  Ai. 
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In  the  same  way,  you  tell  us,  that  "  salvation  is 
promised,  that^is,  secured  by  covenant  engage^ 
ment,  to  ail  who  sincerely  repent  of  sin,  and  un- 
feignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus-Christ '*•  And 
when,  in  setting  forth  the  utmost  extent  of  yoar 
charitable  ideas,  you  say,  that  men  may  be  m 
covenant  with  God  who  have  never  seen  a  Church 
officer  in  their  lives ;  still,  you  make  it  necessaiy 
that  they  should  have  been  so  situated  as  to  hear 
of  Christ,  and  to  believe  in  hind.t 

Thus,  Sir,  you  consign  the  heathen  worid  to 
indiscriminate  perdition. 

There  is  no  mercy  but  such  as  is  secured  l^ 
covenant  engagement — ^Mercy  is  secured  by  co- 
venant engagement  only  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— of  course,  thoy  who, "  hav- 
ing never  heard  the  Gospel,  know  not  Jesus  Christy 
and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to 
the  light  of  nature."!: 

This,  as  Ihave  repeatedly  observed,  is  the  true 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  addition  to  the  proof 
drawn  from  the  Westminster  standards,  let  me  in- 
troduce  to  you  a  few  passages  from  Presbyterian 
authors.  The  first  author  to  whom  I  shall  caU 
your  attention,  is  the  very  learned  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon.    ^'  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  ex- 


vepant  Salvation  may  be  attained  in  an  extraordinary  or  uncovenanted 
way.  But  I  purpose,  in  a  future  letter,  to  bring  your  numerous  con- 
tradictions into  one  view. 

•  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  58,  60.  f  ^^i^*  P-  ^5- 

^  PresbyteTiHn  Catechism,  question  6(X 
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end  coofirm  the  aasertiMt  in  i)^  text|  that 
thansL  J«  B^  wlvation  ia  any  other  but  Chiiat 
Tlieft  is,  however,  one  questiop  wfcm  it  which  I 
waM  wpUingly  pus  qfm  in  aHenee,  but  tbat  the 
gmlnion  of  it  ini^t^  ta  sone  iotolt^eiit  readeii, 
jf atkeo  the  eoucluaioii,  and  make  then  «eckoa 
4he  subject  mwrnfiatBty  handled*  The  questioa 
js,  whellier  an  ot^tir^  xeTelatien  and  exfiii^ 
4i9e#Fei7  of  Christ,  and  what  ha  bath  wmn^b^  ie 
jMeeaeery  to  salvatkm  ?  or  if  his  undertafcing  m^y 
net  be  ibe  ground  of  acceptance  for  manj  whp 
i>ever  beard  of  bis  name."*  This  question  Iht. 
Witherspoon  tbiis  jresolves*^^  To  whomsoever  the 
*true  £rod  itf  mvealed  in  any  measqce,  as  merciful 
Mid  gMcious,  feigiving  iniquity,  tcansgressioo,  and 
^ ;  however  obscurely  he  points  out  the  meritor 
lious  jcause  of  pardon,  if  they  believe  his  wai4 
md  accept  lof  his  mercy,  they  shaU  be  saved* 
Js  to  ai^  others,  if  they  are  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  true  God,  we  must  say,  that  there  dotb 
9ot  appear,  fioqn  Scopture,  any  ground  on  which 
4o  affirm,  that  the  qffifimif  of  ChriitU  death  extmds 
to  them.^^f  The  author  proceeds  to  pbserve-i^^^  A 
change  must  be  wrou^t  in  the  heart  and  tenqpec 
of  the  sinner,  so  great  as  to  betermed  a  new  erea«* 
tion  and  a  second  birth.  Now,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  ask,  how  and  where  is  this  to  be  expected?  it 
cannot  surely  proceed  from  the  influence  of  fabu- 
lous deities,  or  be  die  effect  of  idolativus  rites.''! 

'^  Withcrspoon*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  273—4.  f  ^'^^-  P-  ^^' 

t  IbkL  p.SX9» 
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The  learned  author  expressly  tells  us,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  extends  to  none 
who  are  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God — He  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  that  there  caii  be  no  mercy  for 
thode  to  whom  the  meritorious  cause  of  pardon  is 
utterly  unknown — He  expressly  tells  us,  that  that 
stete  of  heart,  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  can 
never  exist  where  fabulous  deities  are  believed  in, 
or  -  idolatrous  rites  prevail.  The  heathen  world, 
then,  must  be  totally  and  indiscriminately  lost. 
In  a  word,  "  none  can  be  saved  who  have  never 
hieaid  of  Christ,  however  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature.'^ 

Let  me  next  refer  you  to  the  authority  of  the 
Christian's  Magazine.  The  editor  of  this  work 
represents  faith  in  Christ  as  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion indispensable  in  the  most  strict  and  Absoluts 
sense :  in  other  words,  he  makes  fietith  in  Christ 
so  necessary,  that  God  will,  under  no  circumstan- 
ces, pardon  the  want  of  it;  so  necessary,  that, 
without  it,  salvation  is  utterly  impossible. 

"  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  he  is  exhibited  in 
the  Gospel,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  sal- 
vation."* 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine  censures  Dr.  Ho- 
bart  for  representing  communion  with  the  true 
Church,  through  a  duly  authorized  ministry,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  Dr.  Hobart  intended  simply  to 
5ay,  that  communion  with  the  true  Church,  through 

*  Christian's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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a  duly  aathorized  ministry,  is  a  condition  with 
which  man  has  no  right  to  dispense.  It  never  en* 
tered  into  his  view  to  limit  the  mercy  of  God;  on 
-the  contrary,  he  expressly  lays  down  the  general 
principle,  that  all  who  sincerely  desire,  and  endea*- 
Tour  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  will  be  par- 
doned and  accepted  by  him,  whatever  violations 
of  his  commands  they  may  commit  through  invo- 
luntary error.*  And  Dr.  H.  makes  particular  pro- 
vision for  cases  of  departure  from  the  lawful  mi- 
nistry of  the  Christian  Church.  But  Dr.  Maspn 
chooses  to  consider  the  term  indyg^^ensable  ^as  ca- 
pable of  being  used  only  in  an  absolute  sense; 
and,  under  such  idea, .  indulges  in  the  following 
train  of  remark.  ^'  This  sweeping  sentence  of 
proscription  is  softened  by  representing  it  as  ^  not 
inconsistent  with  that  charity  which  extends  mercy 
to  all  who  labour  under  involuntary  error.'  But 
we  have  no  ground  to  ei^ect  this  very  precarious 
mercy  but  the  charity  of  Dr.-H.  and  his  brethren. 
Warrant  from  the  word  of  God  they  have  produced 
none,  and  have  none  to  produce.  No:  if  the 
condition  be  indispensaUej  they  who  reject  it  must 
perish.  And  if  they  who  reject  it  may  still  be 
saved,  it  is  not  indi^ensable :  otherwise  the  defi- 
nition might  run  thus ;  an  indispensable  condition 
is  that  which  may  be  dispensed  with."t 

If  Episcopacy  be  an  ifidispensable  condition  of 

■ 

*  When  error  is  ezcu8ftble«  and  when  oot,  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
termine. Crod  alone  can  decide  in  ereiy  InditiduiA  case.  We  leave  it 
to  him. 

t  ChrjfitianN  Magazine,  vol.  up,  94^  95. 
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ftihire  faiq[>i»iesd,  the  oxAj  alteniative  is  th«t  of 
Eptscopftty  or  perdition.  Admit  Ef^scdpcicy  to  be 
an  indbpemabl^  conditioti,  and  it  irrei^Uy  fol-* 
lows  that  thej  Who  reject  it  are  withMt  hope. 
There  is  no  escape.  ^^  The  very  idea  of  an  escape, 
HOWEVER  TO  BE  EFFSctsD,  is  tepugtiant  to  that  of 
an  indispensable  condition."  No  allowance  can  be 
made  fw  error.  Doctor  Hobart  and  his  brethren, 
in  making  allowance  for  enor,  haye  acted  whdlf 
without  warrant  firom  the  woid  of  God.  Now  let 
this  be  compared  With  die  obserrations  of  Doctoi* 
Mason  on  the  subject  ef  £futh.  ^^  The  hiqttirf , 
whether  a  man  ^aU  go  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell,  the 
Scriptures  have  filed  to  tins  point^^wfaeCiier  hef 
was  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel, 
is  the  indispensabk  cobditton  of  salvation."* 

Faith  in  Christ  is  the  indispensable  condition  bf 
salvation :  an  indispensable  condition  is  one  that 
can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  dispensed  with ; 
therefore,  without  faith  in  Christ,  salvation  is  im- 
possible. 

Will  it  be  said  that,  in  the  passages  which  have 
been  cited  from  the  Christian's  Magazine,  Dr« 
Mason  is  speaking  exclusively  of  persons  to  whom 
the  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  ?  On  the  con- 
trary— He  expresses  himself  in  terms  the  most 
general  and  absolute.  He  makes  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  the  heathen.  The  plain  amount  of 
what  he  says,  is,  that  none  can  be  saved  who 

•  ChfuUan'f  Maguiiie,  voL  L  p.  98. 


terfeo  mv  d?  olAer  elect  pemrnsy  who  me  tncapaUe  ^ 
being  outumriiy  cMed  iff  Ae  mmistryofthe  Ward.^ 

The  elect  persons,  here  spoken  oij  hAve  heard 
of  Christ,  or  Aej  have  Bot  heard  of  him.  If  thef 
hare  heard  of  Um,  the  paflflage  is  perfectly  coq« 
sistent  with  Ike  indiacriakiate  perdition  of  die 
heathen  world.  If  thej  hav«  not  heard  of  himv 
it  is  directlj  at  war  with  the  declaration  m  the 
Largebr  Catechism  of  yoiur  society:  '^  Thej  whoi, 
having  never  heard  the  Gospel,  bK>w  not  Jesvt 
Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved, 
be  tbej  never  bo  diligent  to  frame  th^  lives  w> 
cording  to  the  light  of  nature." 

'^  Others,  not  elected,  akhou^  they  may  bt 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  add  auKf 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit 
yet  they '  Mver  truly  come  to  Christ,  and  Umre^ 
fore  cannot  be  saved:  much  less  can  men,  not 
pressing  the  Christian  rds^on,  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  dil%ei»t 
to  frame  their  lives  accord&ag  to  the  li^t  of  nature, 
nnd  the  law  of  that  religion  diey  do  profess." 

Is  it  the  simple  design  of  tins  passage  to  declare 
that  none  of  our  fallen  race  can  be  saved  in  a^f 
other  way  than  through  the  merits  of  Cbfiat? 
Surely,  if  such  had  been  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  a  very  different  mode  of  expression 
would  have  been  adopted.  No,  Sir,  the  West- 
minster Divines  had  no  such  object  in  view«  Let 
us  analyze  the  passage.  "  Others,  not  elected 
although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  c^era- 
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there  can  be  no  mercy  but  such  ai  is  thus  se- 
cured.* 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  language  of  those  ad- 
\'ocates  of  Episcopacy  to  whom  you  have  felt 
yourself  at  liberty  to  apply  so  many  severe  and 
degrading  epithets. 

1.  What  do  they  say  on  the  subject  of  fSedth^ 
They  agree  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  that 
it  is  the  leading  condition  of  salvation,  and  the 
basis  of  ail  other  Christian  graces  and  virtues; 
but  they  do  not  think  themselves  authorized  to  as^ 
sert  that  there  are  no  possible  circumstances  in 
which  God  will  extend  mercy  to  such  as  labour 
under  fundamental  error.  Let  the -subject  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  reference  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  doctrine  is  ab- 
solutely fundamental  to  the  Christian  system :  such 
as  reject  it  are  in  a  great  and  most -.  dangerous 
error;  and,  as  a  geneml  rule,  must  be  considered 
to  be. without  hope.  But  here  I  stop,  not  feeling 
myself  at  liberty  to  say  that  there  are  no  passMe 
circumstances  in  which  God  will  pardon  the  error 
of  the  Socinian,  and  receive  him  to  mercy.*  On 
the  contrary,  I  would  lay  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  all  who  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour 
to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  will  be  crowned 
with  his  blessing ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  assert,  that  real  piety  and  fundamental  error 
may  not  be   co-existent.    Much  more  disposed 

*  Continuation  of  l^tteri*  p.  37,  57,  SB. 
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should  I  be  to  unite  with  Bishop  Horsley  ia  the 
following  most  excellent  observations,  which  do 
equal  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  that  illus- 
trious man* 

^  Though  tmth,  in  these  controversies,  can  ht 
only  on  one  side ;  he  will  indulge,  and  he  will  avow, 
the  charitable  belief  that  sincerity  may  be  on  both. 
And  he  will  enjoy  the  reflection,  that,  by  an  equal 
sincerity,  through  the  power  of  that  blood. which 
was  shed  equally  for  all,  both  parties  may  at 
length  find  equal  mercy.  In  the  transport  of  this 
holy  hope,  he  will  anticipate  that  glorious  con* 
summation,  when  faith  shall  be  absorbed  in 
knowledge,  and  the  fire,  of  controversy  for  ever 
quenched.  When  the  same  generous  zeal  for 
God  and  truth,  which  too  often,  in  this  world 
of  folly  and  confusion, .sets. those  at  widest  vari- 
ance whom  the  similitude  of  virtuous  feelings 
should  the  most  unite,  shall  be  the  cement  of  an 
indissoluble  friendship;  when  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  all  nations,  kindred,  and  people, 
(why  should  I  not  add. of  all  sects  and  parties) 
assembled  round  the  throne,  shall,  like  the  first 
Christians,  be  of  one  soul  and  one  mind ;  giving 
praise,  with  one  consent,  to  him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  to .  the  lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
deem them  by  his  blood.?'* 

Will  you  carry  your  charity  to  this  extent  ?  Far, 
very  far  from  it!    You  will  not  admit  the  possi- 


•  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St  Albans,  In  defence  of  the  ilivjnitr  of 
ayaintt  the  attack  of  Dr.  Pi  kfttler.  • 
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foility  of  salvation,  la  any  circumstances,  to  such 
as  may  be  in  fundamental  enor;  for,  you  make 
salvation,  as  I  have  aheady  observed,  to  depend 
on  the  eternal  and  unconditional  decret  of  God ; 
of  an  interest  in  which  faith  is  the  sole  and  in- 
fallible assurance.  Of  course,  fuiuiamental  emnr 
proves  the  individual  entertaining  it,  not  to  be 
Within  the  limits  of  the  predestinating  decree. 

2.  What  opinion  do  Epiacopalians  entertain 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  in  utter  ignorattce 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  they  consign  them  to  iadkh 
criminate  perdition  P  God  forbid !  They  shnnk 
with  horror  from  the  thought  Let  me  briefly 
state  their  ideas  on  this  subject 

Salvation  is  only  through  the  death  nf  Christ ; 
but  the  merits  of  his  deadi  may  extend  to  those 
nho  have  never  heard  of  his  name. 

The  efficacy  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  passion  ia 
set  forth  in  the  sacred  volume  as  of  boundless  ex* 
tent  ^^  He  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whcde  wcMld.^' 
'^  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.''  ^'  He  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all.'*  By  his  death,  tfa^re* 
fore,  all  men  are  placed  within  the  reached  mercy. 
To  say,  that  a  Redeemer  was  indispensable  to 
the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  a  state  «f 
favour  with  God,  is  one  thing  ;***to  say,  diat  it  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  to  have  positivdigr 
heard  of  that  Redc^mo:,  is  quite  another. 

l)|Ian,  by  transgression,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of 
captivity  to  sin  and  death.  In  this  state  he  must 
have  remained  had  not  a  Mediator  interposed ;  it 
being  utterly  impossible  for  him,  by  any  effort  of 
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his  own,  to  arert  the  penalty  of  the  violated  latr, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  expiat'*^ 
ed  the  guilt  of  transgression ;  thus  procuring  an 
act  of  grace  to  be  passed  in  fietvour  of  fallen  man. 
This  act  is  to  be  traced  simply  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  But  the  act  of  pardon,  although  freely  and 
graciously  passed,  fxescribes  certain  conditions 
to  be  performed  by  man.  The  performance  of 
the  conditions,  however,  does  not  Entitle  him  to 
claim  the  promised  reward  as  his  due;  but  is, 
simply,  indispensable  to  his  being  put  in  actuai 
possession  of  the  blesBings  to  which  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour  constitute  the  only  title. 

Where  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed,  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Christ,  wrought  through  faith, 
is  the  condition  of  salvation :  where  the  Gospel  is 
not  proclaimed,  men  will  be  judged  by  the  parti- 
cular law  under  which  they  may  have  been  placed. 
AH  are  subject  to  the  law  of  wnscience ;  and  this 
law,  where  no  revealed  systefo  has  been  Vouch- 
safed, will  be  the  standard  of  decision.    ^^  As 
many  as  have  sinned  vrithout  law,''  says  St  Paul, 
^'  shall    also  perish  without  law ;   and  as  many 
as  have  sinned  in  the  law,  shall  be  judged  by  the 
law.'**    Or,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself— ^^  that  servant,  which 
knew  his  L^d's  4vill,  and  prepared  not  himself 
neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes:  But  he  that  kliew  not,  and 

*  namnna  ii.  12- 
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did  commit   things  wcnrthj  of  stripes,   shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes.'** 

Such  are  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Episcopacy,  with  respect  to  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen.  Thej  believe  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  shed  for  all  mankind;  extending  not 
less  to  such  as  have  never  heard  of  hb  name, 
than  to  those  who  live  under  the  full  light  of 
his  Gospel.  The  uninstructed  pagan  will  be  tried 
by  the  law  of  that  reasonable  nature  which  God 
has  given  to  the  whole  human  race ;  and  a  mer- 
ciful Judge  will  make  all  proper  allowance  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  have  been  placed.  Compare  this  with  the 
stem  sentence  of  your  public  formularies — ^^  They 
who  having  never  heard  the  Gospel,  know  not 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be 
saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature.'^t 

Will  you  still  ifaveigh  against  the  contracted 
spirit  of  your  opponents ;  or  boast  of  the  enlarged 
and  liberal  character  of  your  own  mind  ? 

3.  As  to  the  case  of  infants,  the  advocates  oi* 
Episcopacy  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
all  persons,  dying  before  the  commission  of  any 
actual  crime,  will  be  saved..  You,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  subscribed  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  which  unequivocally  gives  us  to 
tmderstand  that  there  are  infants  in  hell.    You 


•  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

t  Larger  Catechiaoif  question  60. 
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profess  to  be  a  devoted  admirer  of  Calvin,  who 
divides  infants  into  the  two  classes  of  elect  and 
reprobate ;  representing  the  tatter  as  brought  into 
tbe  world  simply  that  they  may  be  for  «ver  de- 
stroyed.* 

On  the  subject  of  charity,  Sir,  your  lips  should 
be  closed  for  ever. 

4.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the  case  of 
the  modem  Jews. 

The  standards,  of  your  society  consign  them 
to  indiscriminate  perdition.  For  example — The 
Westminster  Catechism  cuts  off  the  heathen  from, 
the  very  possibility  of  mercy,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  they  have  not  faith  in  Christ  Now,  the  hea- 
then cannot  believe  in  Christ ;  having  never  heard 
of  him.  How,  then,  can  there  be  a  possibility  of 
escape  for  the  Jews  ?  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Jews 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  Christ :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  actually  rejected  him.  If  the  hea- 
then, who,  simply,  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  must 
universally  perish,  the  Jews  can  have  no  hope; 
their  case  being  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  the  same  ab- 
solute impossibility  to  plead  in  their  excuse.f 

*  Thisy  Burely,  is  not  too  strong  a  mode  of  expression.  If  porsons 
^ying  in  inftncy  perish,  they  must  come  into  the  world  mider  in  abso- 
lute necessity  of  perishing; 'and  if  they  come  into  the  world  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  perishing,  they  must  be  created  simply  that 
they  may  be  destroyed.  All  this  follows,  at  once,  from  the  admitted 
fact,  that  we  are  not  free  agents  until  we  are  enable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong. 

f  This  mode  of  reasoning  proves  also  that  the  standards  of  your  so- 
ciety  deny  the  very  poitihilUy  of  mercy  to  Arians  and  Soclnian^,  and  all 
«thcr  heretics,  who  may  labour  under  any  ikndamental  error     If  "  they, 
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What  are  the  ideas  entertained  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  bj  the  men  of  whose  charitableness  of 
tMnper  you  appear  to  think  so  very  unfavourably  ? 

Do  they  hold  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  who 

who»  baving  never  heard  the  Goapel,  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe 
net  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,'*  it  is  very  certain  that  no  cikiub- 
stanoea  will  induce  God  to  pardon  such  as,  living  under  the  light  of  tlie 
Goipel,  nevertheless  fail  to  receive  Christ  in  his  true  character. 

The  heathen  labour  under  an  absolute  imposnbiHty  of  behering  in 
Gkriit;  and  yet  they  inditcriminately  perish.  Jews,  Ariana»and  Socini- 
aaa  ^  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  have  no  absolute  impossibility  to  plead 
in  excuse.  Therefore,  Jews,  Arians,  and  Socinians  must  imfSmrmi- 
naa^  perish.    The  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

0ee»  Sir,  what  a  system  pf  divinity  you  have  embraced ! 

There  are  infanta  in  hell. 

The  countless  myriads  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  oonstitutlng 
hf  hat  the  largest  portion  of -the  human  race,  will  he  iadiacriminnacly 

All  the  Jews  who  have  lived  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  with  all  Uie 
Arians  and  Socinians  that  have  ever  existed,  will  perish  eternally. 

Of  this  immense  multitude  not  an  individual  will  be  spared.  God 
will  shut  up  his  bowels  of  compassion ;  making  no  allowance  for  the 
loiee  of  prejudice,  for  the  circumstances  of  education,  or  even  for  igno- 
rance that  is  absolutely  invincible. 

The  severe  and  contracted  opinions  which  now  prevail  among  Calvinis- 
tic  Presbyterians,  have  regularly  descended  to  them  from  their  Puri- 
tanic ancestors.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  preferred  by  Travers  against 
the  excellent  and  liberal  Hooker,  **  that  he  doubted  not  but  GW  trof 
merciful  to  save  many  of  our  forgathers,  tivirtg^  heretofore  m  popish  su- 
perstition ;  forasmuch  as  they  sinned  ignornntly.**  Travers  maintained 
the  utter  impossibility  of  salvation  within  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
Church.  So  gloomy  and  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans 
on  this  point,  that  the  person  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
tiiie  Queen  of  Scots,  was  reviled  for  not  ••  being  positive  for  her  dain\ 
"nation,*** 

Indeed,  Sir,  you  should  Juivc  abstained  from  reproaching  the  advo- 
cates of  Episcopacy  wiih  tlie  narrowness  and  bigotr)*  of  (heir  temper 
and  principles. 

•  Hooker's  Ecclciiflstionl  Polil.s  -...1.  j  \v.,<^c%  '7.  5S.  CJ,  f._>.  f,S,  Oxford  af'ricn. 
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hare  liFed  in  Christian  countries  since  the  incar* 
nation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  must,  without  excep- 
tion, perish?  God  forbid!  Salvation,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  observed,  can  be  only  through  the 
blood  of  a  crucified  Redeemer.  They  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed,  are  required,  as  a  con« 
dition  of  eternal  hfe,  to  believe  in  him ;  and  such 
S3  reject  him  must  perish.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  as  a  general  rule.  The  question  is,  whether 
there  can  be  any  circumstances  in  which  a  failure 
to  receive  Christ  in  his  proper  character  will  be 
pardoned.  Your  religious  society  takes  the  ground 
that  there  can  be  no  such  circumstances ;  for,  in 
the  very  strongest  case,  that  of  peisona  who  use 
the  utmost  diligence  in  improving  all  the  advan- 
tages they  possess,  and  fail  to  believe  in  Christ 
ttom  invincible  ignorance,  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism expressly  declares  salvation  to  be  impos- 
sible. Of  course,  there  are  no  circumstances  in 
which  a  Jew  may  be  pardoned  and  received  to 
mercy. 

Your  opponents  hold  on  this  subject  a  very  dif- 
ferent language.-*-The  Jews  are  in  a  great  and 
most  lamentable  error,  for  which  they  must  render 
account ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  undertake 
to  limit  the  Divine  mercy,  by  saying  that  no  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  the  Jews  are  placed,  and  that  they  must 
indiscriminately  perish  for  ever.  No— we  most  sin- 
cerely believe  that  God  will  make  great  allowance 
for  those  strong  prejudices  which  the  Jews  of  the 
l^reaent  day  imbibe  from  their  tcnderest  infancy. 
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He  is  a  merciful  being,  and  remembers  that  we 
are  but  dust 

"  The  times  of  this  ignorance,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, speaking  of  the  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Gen- 
tiles, "  God  winked  at" — In  other  words,  God 
will  not  judge  the  Gentiles  with  the  strictest  seve- 
rity :  He* will  make  allowance,  to  a  certain  degree, 
eren  for  their  idolatry ;  or  rather  he  will  suffer  it  to 
be  somewhat  excused  by  the  ignorance  in  which 
they  were  sunk.  And,  in  the  same  way,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  God  will  judge  many  of  the 
Jews  in  mercy  in  reference  to  the  almost  unoon- 
querable  prejudices  of  their  education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  holding  this  lan- 
guage, we  undervalue  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Far  from  it ! — Those  doctrines  are 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation :  such  as  reject 
them  lose  all  covenanted  title  to  mercy ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  must  perish.  All  we  contend  for  is, 
that  a  merciful  God  will  make  allowance  for  the 
errors  of  his  creatures,  and  that  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  a  failure  to  receive  Christ  in  his 
true  character  may  be  so  far  excused  by  ignomnce, 
by  prejudice,  by  frailty,  as  not  to  draw  after  it  in- 
evitable destruction.  Thus  far  we  are  warranted 
in  going  by  the  word  of  God. 

Let  the  candid  reader  compare  these  two  sets  of 
opinions ;  and,  if  he  has  not  learned  to  be  sur- 
prized at  nothing  which  he  may  meet  with  in  this 
strange  world,  I  think  he  will  be  filled  with  some 
degree  of  wonder  when  he  is  told,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  former  are  never  weaiy  of  declaiming 
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against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  narrow 
and  uncharitable  spirit  of  the  advocates  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  second  letter  of  your  woric  you  have  made 
an  attack  upon  my  character  as  a  clergyman  and  a 
man,  which,  in  gross  and  wanton  injustice,  has, 
scarcely,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  its  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  controversy. 

I  have  promised  to  lay  the  case  circumstantially 
before  the  public ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  task. 

In  my  Letters,  addressed  to  you,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  stating,  that  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious society  consign  the  heathen  world  to  indis- 
criminate perdition;  and  I  quoted  a  passage  as 
being  express  to  the  purpose.  ''  They  who  having 
never  heard  the  Gospel,  know  not  Jesus  Christ, 
and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according 
to  the  light  of  nature." 

It  is  true,  I  marked  the  passage  as  belonging  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith ;  whereas  it  re^y  belongs 
to  the  Larger  Catechism  of  your  society.  Of  this 
mistake  you  avail  yourself,  to  conceal  from  your 
own  people  the  true  doctrine  of  their  articles,  and 
to  heap  upon  me  an  odium  which  you  knew  to  be 
unmerited.  Some  excuse  might  be  made  for  you, 
if  I  had  not  marked  the  very  page  in  which  the 
cited  passage  is  contained.  This  circumstance 
takes  from  you  all  apology  for  one  of  the  most 
t:niel  slanders  that  ever  dishonoured  the  press. 
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Let  US  descend  to  particulars. 

In  pages  62^  63,  and  64  of  the  Continuation  of 
your  Letters,  you  thus  write — "  Mr.  How,  in  his 
zeal  to  prove  that  Presbyterians  are  even  more 
uncharitable  than  such  high-churchmen  as  him- 
self and  others,  endeavours  to  throw  great  odium 
on  a  clause  in  the  10th  chapter  of  our  Confession 
of  Faithj  which  is  in  the  following  words — ^^Muck 
less  can  men,  not  professing  the  Christian  religion, 
be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever^  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to 
the  light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion 
they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that 
they  may,  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be  detested.' 
All  that  these  words  are  intended  to  assert,  is, 
that  none  of  our  fallen  race  can  be  saved  in 
any  other  way  than  through  Christ.  The  slightest 
perusal  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  this  is  their 
leal  meaning." 

"  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  passage  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  How,  is  simply  this.  That  it  is  faise  and 
pernicious  to  teach  that  men  may  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  and 
sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ.  A  position  in  which, 
one  would  imagine,  all  professing  Christians,  ex- 
cept Socinians  and  Universalists^  must,  without 
hesitation,  concur.  But  Mr.  How  exceedingly  dis- 
likes it,  and  is  determined  to  hold  it  up  to  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence,  as  asserting  that  none  who 
have  not  been  favoured  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  can  possibly  be  saved ,  and  as  consigning 
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the  whole  heathen  world  to  inevitable  perdition.* 
By  what  management  does  he  attempt  to  do  this? 
By  fidthfiiUy  transcribing  the  clause,  and  laying  it 
before  his  readers  in  a  fair  and  unmutilated  form  P 
Not  at  alL    Had  he  done  this,  his  purpose  would 
have  been  defeated.    Every  reader  would  instantly 
have  reo^nized  in  the  language  of  our  Confession 
qf  Faitkj  a  perfect  coincidence  ivith  that  of  the 
Scriptures.!    But  by  a  contrivance,  which,  it  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  is  not  unusual  with  this  gentle- 
mauj  he  first  essentially  alters  the  passage,  and 
then  presents  it,  regularly  marked  with  inverted 
commas,  as  if  it  were  the  real  language  of  the  ar«- 
tide.    ^Vhat  that  language  in  fad  is,  you  have 
already  seen.    Mr.  How  declares  that  it  is  as  fol- 
lows— ^  They  who  having  never  heard  the  Gospel, 
know  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him, 
cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to 
firame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature.'t 
Having  thus  taken  out  of  the  passage  an  important 
clause  which  it  does  contain,  and  added  to  it  what 
it  does  not  contain,  he  holds  it  up  to  his  readers 
^  consigning  to  inevitable  perdition  the  whole 
heathen  world.    And,  assuming  this  as  the  ac* 
knowledged  construction,  he  vehemently  declaims 
against  it  as  ^  uncharitable,'  ^  cruel,'  a  ^  position 

*  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  We/itmiiMter  Confeiiion  of  Faith  hai 
been  fullj  examinedy  and  proved  to  consign  the  heathen  world  to  indis'* 
criiiiiiiate  perdition.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the 
chapter  with  the  doctrine  that  salTation  majr  be  possible  to  those  who 
have  never  heaM  of  Christ 

f  See  particularly  Act»  iv.  1%  John  xiv.  6.  ,Tohn  xvit.  ?.  Cfk\.  i.  ^>  7,  8. 

4  Letters,  p,2^. 
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of  deep  toned  horror,'  and  calculated  to  ^  fill  the 
rationed  mind  with  diunay.'' 

You  charge  me  with  a  most  dishonourable  at^ 
tempt  to  mutilate  your  religious  standards  in  order 
to  fix  upon  them  an  odious  sense ;  and,  to  make 
good  your  accusation,  you  introduce  a  paasi^  of 
those  standards  distant  an  hundred  pages  bom 
that  which  I  had  cited.  My  quotation  is  liteiallj 
correct;  there  is  not  the  yariation  even  of  a 
comma«  It  is  a  serious  business  to  make  an  at^ 
lack  upon  private  character.  No  one,  pioperly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  moral  obligs^on,  or 
actuated  by  that  delicacy  which  belongs  to  virtu- 
ous minds,  will  ever  indulge  in  remaiks  which 
touch  the  fair  fame  of  his  neighbour^  until  he  has 
taken  all  practicable  methods  to  ascertain  their 
truth.  When  you  looked  into  the  tenth  chapter 
of  your  Confession  of  Faith,  and  found  there  a 
passage  so  very  different  firom  that  introduced  in 
my  Letters,  you  should  at  least  have  paused  be- 
fore you  proceeded  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  had 
corrupted  it  to  answer  a  dishonourable  puipose. 
The  pause  of  a  moment  would  have  led  you  to 
examine  the  page  quoted  by  me.  If,  upon  ex- 
amining that  page,  in  one  edition  of  your  reli- 
gious standards,  you  had  not  found  the  passage  in 
question,  you  should  have  examined  another  edi- 
tion; and  had  your  search  still  proved  fruitless, 
you  should  have  consulted  me.*    I  was  on  the 

•  The  quoUtion  in  the  39th  page  of  my  Letters  is  from  the  edition 
by  Bonsai  k  NUes,  1803.  This  edition  contains  the  different  PVesby- 
icrian  Standards,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  tho  Larger  aid  Saudler 
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spot ;  and  7011  had  called  upon  me  in  relation  to^ 
a  comparatively  miimportant  matter,  16  ask  mj 
aatfacnitj;  observing,  however,  a  scrupulous  si- 
lence upon  the  point  under  consideration.  Can  it 
be  imagined  that  70U  were  ignorant  of  the  clause 
of  jour  religious  articles  which  I  quoted  in  tlie 
26tii  page  of  my  Letters  ?  This,  surely,  is  a  most 
inadmifisible  supposition.  Besides,  I  had  mar|^ed 
the  quotation  with  so  much  particularity  as  to 
render  mistake  impossible. 

But,  not  content  virith  accusing  me  of  a  disho- 
nest  alteration  of  the  language  of  your  religious 
articles,  you  proceed  to  hold  me  up  to  public 
execration,  as  a  traitor  to  the  Church  in  which  I 
minister.  The  injury  which  you  have  thus  done 
me,  as  many  of  your  people  will  never  read  this 
reply,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  irreparable. 

In  pages  64  and  66  of  the  Continuation  of  your 
Letters,  you  use  the  following  language— ^^  But 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  be 
told.  It  is  a  (act,  that  one  of  the  Tkirty^ine  Ar- 
tides  of  Mr.  HmxPs  own  Church,  contains  pre- 
cisely the  same  declaration  that  he,  with  so  muc^ 
violence,  condemns  in  our  Confession  of  FnitiL 
The  article  referred  to  is  the  eighteenth^  which  is 
in  the  following  words:  ^  They  also  are  to  foe  had 

CatechisiBy  and  the  Dtiectory  for  Wonbip;  but  it  is  marked  on  tiie 
back,  ainplj*  "  Confession  of  Faith."  I  referred,  accordingly:,  to  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  F^Sth,  p.  140.  The  passa^  it  h  that  page, 
word  for  wotd:  it  ^sppens  to  be  a  part^  however,  not  of  the  Confes* 
slon  of  Futh,  but  of  the  La^g;er  Catechism. 

Such  is  the  mistake  that  has  exposed  me  to  so  many  se^^re  acruaa- 
tiom. 
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accursed,  that  presume  to  say,  that  eyeij  aran 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pro- 
fesseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life 
according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  For 
holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved.? 
The  only  difference  worthy  oi  attention  is,  that 
th^  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  frnmomices 
the  doctrine^  that  men  may  be  saved  otherwise  than 
by  Christ,  'pemicious^^  and  to  be  ^  detested.^  Where- 
as,  the  Episcopal  article  more  harshly  declares, 
the  persons  who  hold  it  are  to  be  had  accursed. 
This  article  Mr.  Ihw  has  solemnly  subscribed, 
and  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  he  has  canom* 
cally  sworn  to  preach  and  support:  and  yet  he 
declares  ^  he  has  no  power  to  express  the  feelings 
with  which  this  most  detestable  do(irine  &!&  his  bo* 
som.'  To  what  can  we  ascribe  this  conduct?  i 
am  unable  to  think  of  it  without  the  deepest  asto* 
nishment  and  horror!"* 

The  Eighteenth  Article  of  our  Church  has  been 
compared  with  the  Presbyterial  standards.  They 
have  been  proved  to  speak  a  very  different  Ian* 
guage ;  our  article  simply  setting  forth  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer,  while 
your  standards  inexorably  pronounce  damnation 
upon  the  whole  heathen  world.  Presbyterian  au- 
thorst  express  themselves  most  unequivocally  upon 
this  subject  The  very  words  of  Dr.  Wilherspoon 
have  been  quoted ;.  and  the  Christian's  Magazine. 

•  Miller's  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  64>  65, 

\  Or  ratlKjr  Cafviniatir  authors  e.Tprc^s  th^  inprlvc«»  sf»  • 
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and  jour  own  Letters,  have  been  cleatly  shown  to 
exdnde  the  heathen  world  from  all  possibility  of 
mercy. 

But  my  concern^  at  present,  is  with  the  attack 
which  you  here  make  upon  my  character  as  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  an  honest 
man. 

The  bulk  of  your  readers  will  unquestionably 
suppose  that  I  detest  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  a  crucified  Redeemer;  and  that  I  make 
no  scruple  in  publicly  declaring  my  detestation  of 
it.  They  will  regard  me,  of  course,  as  a  violator 
of  my  canonical  vows,  and  as  a  man  lost  to  all 
sense  of  virtue.  You  have  so  expressed  yourself, 
that  your  readers  can  draw  no  other  conclusion :— * 
nay,  you  have  made  a  direct  and  positive  asser- 
tion, leaving  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  upon  the 
subject.  And,  to  mark  your  own  strong  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  my  conduct,  you  declare,  that  you 
are  ^^  unable  to  think  of  it  without  the  deepest 
astonishment  and  horror."  This  is  a  sort  of  lan- 
guage applicable  only  to  a  case  of  the  veiy  grossest 
depravity.  You  have,  therefore,  unequivocally 
charged  that  depravi^  upon  me. 

You  know,  perfectly  well,  the  opinions  which  I 
entertain  on  tn'e  subject  of  the  divini^  and  satis- 
faction of  Christ  I  had  expressed  myself  so  fully 
in  my  Lettelrs  to  you,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  ^^  The  meritorious  cause  of  justification 
is  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  all  that  man  can  do  or 
believe,  there  is  no  merit  By  grace  he  is  saved. 
But  conditions  are  prescribed  to  him,  upon  the 
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peiformance  of  which,  his  salvatioii,  through 
Christ,  depends.  And  even  these  conditioiis  he 
cannot,  of  himself,  fulfil.  The  death  of  Christ, 
being  an  atonement  for  sin,  brings  all  into  a  salva- 
ble  state ;  but  those  only  will  be  saved  who  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  prescribed ;  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  so  far  given  to  all,  as 
to  enable  all  to  comply."  ^'  How  are  we  saved  ? 
By  free  grace — by  an  act  of  unmerited  mercy. 
How  are  we  judged  ?  By  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  Nothing  in  man  can  lay  a  meritorious 
ground  for  acceptance  with  God ;  such  ground  be- 
lt^ exclusively  laid  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Savi^ 
our."* 

I  found  fault  with  the  Presbyterial  standards,  not 
for  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Redeemer,  but  for  peremptorily  con- 
ttgning  the  heathen  to  indiscriminate  perdition. 
Of  this  you  are  fully  aware ;  and  yet  you  expressly 
tell  your  readers  that  I  speak  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  detestation. 

You  complain,  very  seriously,  of  the  harsh  epi- 
thets which  your  opponents  frequently  permit 
themselves  to  apply  to  you.  It  b  true,  we 
have  spoken  of  your  conduct  wifh  pointed  dis- 
approbation. Justice  demanded  that  we  should 
do  so ;  and,  moreover,  there  can  be  no  difiiculty 
in  proving  that  you  have  indulged,  to  say  the 
least,  in  an  equally  liberal  use  of  severe  expres- 

*  Hov'«  Letten  to  Miller,  p.  26,  27. 
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sions.  But  all  this  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
comse  in  every  controversy.  Persons  who  feel 
strongly  are  apt  to  speak  strongly.  There  are  cer- 
tain limits,  however,  within  which,  the  man  of 
principle  is  most  anxious  to  confine  himself:  He 
is  particularly  circumspect  in  the  language  which 
he  uses  when  the  character  of  his  opponent^is  to 
be  deeply  affected  by  it ;  so  guarding  his  words, 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  putting  a  wrong 
construction  upon  them.  You  have  brought  a  di« 
rect  charge  against  me,  which  you  knew  to  be  to* 
tally  unfounded;  and  a  charge,  which,  if  true, 
must  mark  me  out^  in  the  view  of  every  honest 
man,  as  a  worthless  hypocrite. 

But  I  forbear  from  those  animadversions  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  most  fully  authorize, 
and  leave  the  subject  to  yoqr  own  silent  and  dia* 
passionate  relBection. 


/. 


(  1«  ) 


LETTER  VI. 


CUdBOE  OF  JiMEBaSIOJr. 


Sir, 


!1  HE  most  saperficial  reader  of  your  Letters  must 
perceive  a  constant  desire  in  you  to  address  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  community.  You 
never  cease  to  tell  us  how  peaceful  your  own  tem- 
per is ;  or  to  repsesent  your  opponents  as  actuated 
by  a  spirit  full  of  persecution  and  strife.  You 
charge  us  with  canfying  on  a  system  of  unprovoked 
attack  upon  our  Presbyterian  brethren:  indeed^ 
if  you  are  to  be  credited,  we  have  dehounced  and 
FRO  SCRIBED*  them  vrith  all  the  wantonness  of  ma- 
lice. You  even  point  to  the  year  in  which  this 
system  of  proscription  was  formally  commenced, 
and  to  the  publications  in  which  it  is  contained.! 

'^  The  formal  and  open  commencement  of  this 
system  may  be  dated  in  the  year  1804.  Previous 
to  that  period,  indeed,  several  sermons,  and  other 
fugitive  pamphlets,  had  evinced  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  individuals,  to  revive  and  urge 
certain  claims,  as  unfounded  in  Scripture  as  they 
are  offensive  to  liberal  minds.  But  in  that  year 
there  appeared,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  first 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  1S--35. 

f  The  CompanioD  for  the  Altar,  and  the  Conpanion  for  the  Festivals 
and  Fasts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
AToerici,  puhiiifaed  in  tli^  year  1904^  bj  the  Ber.  Or.  Hobirt. 
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of  a  series  of  larger  publications,  which  evidently 
had  for  their  object  a  system  of  more  bold  and 
decisive  proscription  than  had  been  ventured  upon 
for  a  considerable  time  before.*" 

This  charge  of  denunciation  and  proscription 
had  been  urged  in  your  former  work  with  great 
rehemence.f  The  Christian's  Magazine,  also, 
had  been  very  loud  and  clamorous  upon  the  same 
subject.  Indeed,  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
preclude  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  by  holding  up  the  advocates 
of  Episcopacy  to  public  scorn,  as  wanton  distur- 
bers of  religious  peace. 

This  matter  has  been  placed  in  its  true  light,  1 
flatter  myself,  in  the  remarks  offered  by  Dr.  Bow- 
den  and  myself  upon  your  first  Series  of  Letters ; 
and  Dr.  Hobart,  in  defending  himself  against  the 
Tiolent  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  Christian's 
Magazine^  has  entered  into  a  detailed  view  of 
fiu:ts,  which  cannot  fail,  I  should  suppose,  to  sa- 
tisfy every  unprejudiced  mind.} 
.  But,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
explanations  which  have  been  given,  you  renew 
the  charge  with  augmented  virulence ;  and,  as  it 
ia  of  a  very  odious  nature,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
examining  it  with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 

May.  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy,  then,  be 
fairly  accused  of  carrying  on  a  system  of  denun- 
ciation and  PROSCRIPTION  against  their  brethren 


ConttniMfton  of  Utters,  p.  15.        f  Lctte».  P  ^^-  ^-^O,  5 
^  HobATt't  Apology^  Lttter  V. 
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of  Other  denominatioiis  ?    Have  they  displayed 
an  intolerant  and  persectUing  spirit  ? 

Let  these  questions  be  candidly  examined: 
And  take  care,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  prove  you  guilty 
of  the  crime  with  which  you  so  violently  charge 
your  opponents ;  guilty  of  it,  too,  while  engaged 
in  the  very  act  of  imputing  it  to  othenu 

1.  A  stranger,  upon  reading  your  book^  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  Episco- 
pacy had  represented  the  religious  society  to  which 
you  belong  as  unfit  to  be  tolerated,  and  had  open* 
ly  taken  the  ground  that  it  should  be  suppreteed 
by  law.  What  less  could  subject  them  to  the 
chai^  of  wanton  denunciation  and  proscription  ? 
But  is  such  the  real  state  of  the  fact  ?  So .  far 
fix>m  it,  that  we  do  nothing  more  than  claim  the 
right  of  thinking  for  ourselves  on  the  subject  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  divinely  instituted  so- 
ciety, called  the  Church,  of  which  all  men  are 
commanded  to  become  members ;  that  a  ministry 
is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  thb  society- ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  established  a  ministry  consisting 
of  distinct  and  subordinate  grades,  giving  to  the 
highest  grade  the  exclusive  power  of  ordaining; 
and  that  ordination,  of  course,  can  be  valid  only 
when  regularly  performed,  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority. Such,  therefore,  as  have  laid  aside  or- 
dination by  the  highest  grade  of  the  ministry, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  ordination  by  the  se- 
cond grade,  have  lost  the  sacerdotal  office  ,•  and, 
this  office  being  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
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the  Church,  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  in 
a  Church  state.* 

These  opinions  we  have  had  the  presumption 
to  entertain,  and  to  defend.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  such  is  the  amount  of  what  you  call  a  system 
of  denunciation  and  proscription  against  our  db- 
senting  brethren  ?  Especially  when  it  is  stated 
tiiat,  in  contending  for  what  we  deem  the  true 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  make 
the  greatest  allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  our  fel- 
low men ;  expressly  declaring  our  belief,  that  God 
will  receive  all  who  sincerely  desire  and  endea- 
vour to  know  and  do  his  will,  whatever  violations 
of  his  commands  they  may  commit  through  invo- 
hmtaiy  error? 

And  what  will  the  reader  say,  upon  being  told 
Aiat  the  very  man  who  thinks  fit  to  indulge  in  such 
a  style  of  remarik  upon  His  Episcopal  brethren, 
Bot  only  carries  Presbyterial  ordination  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  they  carry  Episcopal;  but, 
in  speaking  of  the  anti-Calvinistic  doctrine,  which 
they  embrace,  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  it  ''  a 
gloon^y  system  of  possibilities  and  peradventures ; 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  likely  to  land  the  believer 
in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the  paradise  of 
God  ?"t  Surely,  if  you  may  say  to  us,  that  our 
religious  system  is,  in  itself,  quite  as  likely  to 


♦  Indeed,  Dr.  Hobart,  in  the  Works  which  have  bcei)  so  much  found 
fault  with,  went  no  further  than  to  represent  Episcopacy  as  a  divit^e 
institution,  without  which  the  Church  cannot  exist  in  a  sound  ai)d 
perfect  state. 

f  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  339. 
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carry  us  to  Hell  as  to  Heaven ;  we  may  say  to  you, 
without  danger  of  giving  offence,  that,  in  laying 
aside  the  divinely  instituted  method  of  ordiimtion, 
we  consider  you  as  having  lost  the  sacerdotal 
power.  Pray,  Sir,  in  which  case  would  you  con- 
sider your  neighbour  as  taking  the  greater  liberty 
with  you ;  if  he  should  tell  you  that  he  conceived 
an  important  opinion  entertained  by  you  to  be  er- 
roneous ;  or,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  your  doc- 
trine  was  of  so  horrid  a  nature  as  to  be  quite  as 
Ukely  to  plunge  you  into  the  abyss  of  the  damned^ 
as  to  fit  you  for  the  paradise  of  God  ? 

It  is  true,  you  do  qualify  this  rough  and  terrible 
portrait  by  admitting  that  the  consequences,  which 
you  draw  from  the  anti-Calvinistic  system,  are 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  advocates  of  the  system, 
who  view  it  in  a  very  different  point  of  light;  and 
you  even  express  a  belief  that  many,  who  reject 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  may  finally  reach 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,* 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  SS9,  340. 

It  is  possible  for  an  anti-Calvinist  to  be  saved.  He  is  better  ofiT, 
then,  in  your  view,  than  the  heathen,  who  infallibly  perishes ;  or  the 
reprobate  infant  ordained  from  the  womb  to  the  pains  of  etemil  death. 
But  let  us  not  calculate  too  largely.  The  hope  which  you  express  oa 
this  subject,  extends  to  those  only  who  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
**  in  woaDB."  Truly,  you  are  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  men.  After  all 
you  have  said  of  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  those  who  dissent  from 
the  dogmas  of  Calvin,  it  turns  out  that  nothing  is  permitted  but  a  vxb- 
BAL  dissent.  A  substantial  dissent,  tlien,  from  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinism,  partial  redemption,  unconditional  election  and  reprobation, 
and  irresistible  grace,  must  draw  after  it  inevitable  perdition.  In  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say,  that  you  confine  all  hope  of  salva- 
tion to  yourself  and  your  Calvuiistic  friends.  They  who  have  never 
heard  of  Christ  will  be  indiscriminatelv  lost    Thus  vou  cut  off  bv  fiir 

•  •  r  ^w 
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But  I  have  already  very  particularly  inquired 
into  the  allowance  which  our  respective  societies 
make  for  error ;  and  have  shown  that  we  go  to  an 
extent  on  this  subject,  which  you  unequivocally 
condemn. 

Thus  Episcopalians  simply  claim  the  right  of 
thinking  for  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  Chris* 
tian  ministry,  and  of  decently  expressing  and  de- 
fending their  opinions. 

In  what,  then,  consists  their  offence  ?  Surely,  it 
will  be  said,  these  men  must  have  been  guilty  of 
some  outrageous  attack  upon  their  fellow  Christi- 
ans, or  an  author  of  common  honesty  would  never 
have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  them  such 
opprobrious  epithets.  Denouncers !  Proscribers  !* 
Wanton  disturbers  of  religious  peace !  Men  with 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  live  upon  terms  of  Christian 


the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race  from  the  very  possibility  of  mercy. 
For  the  whole  body  of  Jews,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  there  is  no  hope. 
And  when  you  come  to  express  your  charitable  ideas,  in  reference  to 
those  who  adopt  all  your  views  of  divine  truth,  except  in  the  single  ar* 
tide  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  you  take  care  to  limit  that  hope 
to  such  as  reject  Calvinism  "  in  woans  :**  thus  clearly  presenting  the 
idea,  that  a  8ub9iantial  rejection  of  the  system  must  be  fatal  to  thtt 
soul.  Say  not  that  I  misrepresent  ^u— -Every  word  here  uttered 
is  supported  by  the  standards  of  your  religious  society,  and  by  your 
own  unequivocal  language.  At  all  events,  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  none  can  he  saved  who  nhttantially  reject  the  Calvinistic 
scheme,  it  follows,  that  you  really  know  not  how  to  express  yourself  in- 
telligibly upon  the  plainest  subject.  The  fact,  I  fear,  is,  that  you  wished 
to  appear  very  liberal ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing extremely  guarded;  so  as  to  pass  for  a  great  deal  in  ti;orcb,  while, 
upon  a  critical  investigatioD,  you  will  be  found  to  steer  clear  of  tlie 
error  of  setting  the  gates  of  Heaven  more  open  than  is  consistent  with 
the  views  of  that  gloomy  class  of  theologians  to  which  you  belong'. 
*  Letters,  p.  19,  350,  ^52.    Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  15. 
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intercourse!*  Miserable  bigots,  who  are  to  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the  worshippers  of 
images,  or  the  blind  advocates  of  the  supremacy 
and  infallibility  of  the  Pope  If — What  have  we 
done  to  merit  all  this  at  your  hands  ? 

2.  Perhaps  we  have  broached  some  new  and 
strange  doctrine,  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
Christian  world ;  and  this  bold  and  unauthorized 
conduct  you  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  mark  with  the 
most  decided  reprobation. 

The  reader,  disappointed  in  his  first  conjecture, 
will  naturally  adopt  this,  as  furnishing  the  true 
reason  of  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  epithets 
in  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  indulge  your- 
self. What  will  be  his  surprise,  when  he  is  told, 
that  the  institution  for  which  we  contend,  il*-aB 
old  as  Christianity  itself! — Even  the  most  learned 
opponents  of  Episcopacy  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
it  prevailed  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Gospel. 
Campbell  and  Chauncy  date  its  rise  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Blondel 
and  the  Westminster  Divines  carry  the  period  of 
its  commencement  up  to  the  middle;  Doddridge 
and  Salmasius,  to  the  beginning  of  that  age. 
Baxter,  Chamier,  and  Du  Moulin,  acknowledge 
Ihat  Episcopacy  prevailed  even  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  before  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles. 

Thus,  then,  upon  the  statement  of  our  oppo- 
nents themselves,  we  have  contended  for  no  new 

•  utters,  p.  19.  f  n>»d.  p.  20,  21. 
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doctrine;  but  one  rendered  venerable  by  a  pre- 
scription of  seventeen  hundred  years.* 

The  Church  of  England,  when  she  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Popery,  unequivocally  took  the  ground 
of  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy ;  forming 
her  offices  expressly  upon  this  principle.  This 
appears  from  the  Ordinal,  which  prescribes  three 
distinct  offices  for  the  ordination  of  Bishops,  Pres- 
bjrters,  and  Deacons;  and  which  positively  de- 
clares that  divers  orders  of  ministers  were  es- 
tablished by  God  himself.f  Accordingly,  the 
Church  of  England  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  Episcopal  ordination  to  a  valid 
ministry;  and  has  never  suffered  any  persons, 
without  such  ordination,  to  officiate  as  clergymen 
within  her  limits.;^    Thus,  Mosheim,  speaking  of 


*  None  pretend  to  date  the  rife  of  Episcopacy  at  a  later  period  than 
the  fourth  century.  You  acknowledge  that  it  existed  in  that  age.  Thus* 
according  to  your  own  account.  Episcopacy  took  its  rise  within  some- 
thing  more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  can 
plead  a  prescription  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries. 

f  ^  Almighty  God,  who,  by  thy  Divine  Providence,  hast  appointed 
aiTEBs  oxDsms  or  xzvistxbs  in  tiiy  Church"*  The  prayer  represents 
Deacons  as  one  of  the  orders  of  ministers  appointed  by  God.^ 

"  Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  good  things,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
hast  appointed  nivsms  omaias  or  xnnsTEBs  in  thy  Church.**y 

**  Almighty  God,  ^iver  of  all  good  things,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
hast  appointed  nivus  omaxas  or  MixisTaas  in  thy  Church.'^  The 
prayers  in  the  above  offices  represent  Bishops  and  Priests  as  divinely 
appointed  orders  of  the  ministry;  and  the  power  of  ordination  is 
given  by  the  Ordinal  to  the  Bishop  alone. 

^**Vo  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  Jk  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest, 
or  Deacon,  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  eiiseate  any  of  the  said  func- 


H  Office  f<ir  (irdenag  of  Deacons.  y  OAee  fflr  orde  rinf^  of  Piiestr 

f[  Office  for  ordering  of  Biahopn. 
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doctrine;  but  one  rendered  venerable  by  a  pre- 
scription of  seventeen  hundred  years.* 

The  Church  of  England,  when  she  threw  ofl' 
the  yoke  of  Popery,  unequivocally  took  the  ground 
of  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy ;  forming 
her  offices  expressly  upon  this  principle.  This 
appears  from  the  Ordinal,  which  prescribes  three 
distinct  offices  for  the  ordination  of  Bishops,  Pres- 
byters, and  Deacons;  and  which  positively  de- 
clares that  divers  orders  of  ministers  were  es- 
tablished by  God  himself.f  Accordingly,  the 
Church  of  England  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  Episcopal  ordination  to  a  valid 
ministry;  and  has  never  suffered  any  persons, 
ivithout  such  ordination,  to  officiate  as  clergymen 
within  her  Hmits.:^    Thus,  Mosheim,  speaking  of 


*  None  pretend  to  date  the  rife  of  Episcopacy  at  a  later  period  than 
the  fourth  century.  You  acknowledge  that  it  existed  in  that  age.  Thus, 
according  to  your  own  account.  Episcopacy  took  its  rise  within  some- 
thing more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  can 
plead  a  prescription  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries. 

f  **  Almighty  God»  who,  by  thy  Dirine  Providence,  hast  appointed 
BXTVBs  oxDSBS  OF  xzvisTXBs  in  thy  Churdv"*  The  prayer  represents 
Deacons  as  one  of  the  orders  of  ministers  appointed  by  God.f 

"  Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  good  things,  who»  by  tliy  Holy  Spirit, 
hast  appointed  ditbes  omaaas  or  MiaisTsas  in  thy  Church.**]] 

"  Almighty  God,  ^ivcr  of  all  good  things,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
hast  appcunted  sitbkb  omaaas  or  viaisTSBs  in  thy  Church.'^  The 
prayers  in  the  above  oficca  represent  Bishops  and  Priests  as  divinely 
iqppointed  orders  of  the  ministry;  and  the  power  of  ordination  is 
given  by  the  Ordinal  to  the  Biahop  alone. 

.  ^  ^  No  man  shall  be  accoonted  or  taken  to  be  alawful  Biahop,  Priest, 
4r  Beacon,  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  encate  any  of  the  iaid  fimc- 


I  Oltee  fir  fsteiag  of  DtecoM.  jf  Ofllce  fir  ordf rinK  of  Pi  ifst* 

f[  Offiee  for  ordoriag  of  Bldior^. 
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the  Church  of  England,  says,  "  it  constantly  in- 
sisted on  the  divine  origin  of  its  government  and 
discipline,  and  scarcely  allowed  the  other  reformed 
communities  the  denomination  of  a  true  Church."* 
Upon  the  same  principles  has  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  invariably  acted* 
Without  going  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  her 
history,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  conduct  pur- 
sued by  Doctors  Johnson,  Cutler,  Chandler,  and 
many  other  worthy  and  learned  men  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut;  who,  convinced,  upon  mature 
examination,  of  the  Divine  institution  of  Episco- 

tions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto, 
tccording  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had  Efisgop^k  cov- 

SKCBATIOir  OB  ORDINATIOn/'f 

•  Ecclesiastical  History,  toL  iv.  p.  437. 

Mosheim  should  have  said,  that  the  Church  of  England  constantly 
insisted  upon  the  divine  origin  of  the  different  orders  of  the  minUtry. 
She  never  held  that  there  is  any  particular  form  of  government  atid 
discipline  which  is  exclusively  of  divine  right  Upon  this  point,  indeed, 
she  carried  on  a  long  dispute  with  the  Puritans,  who  contended,  that 
^  God  hath  delivered  in  Scripture  a  complete,  particular,  immutable 
form  of  Church  Polity."  Mosheim,  however,  meant  to  say,  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  constantly  insisted  upon  the  divine  institutkm 
of  distinct  and  subordinate  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  Episcopal  ordination  to  a  valid  ministry.  He  lias  expressed 
himself  inaccurately  in  using  the  terms  "  government  and  discipline  ;** 
for,  alUiough  these  include  the  form  of  the  ministry,  yet  they  include 
many  other  things  which  are  not  particularly  fixed  by  any  divine  law, 
but  are  left  to  be  regelated  by  human  prudence.  Such  are  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship,  the  forms  of  discipline,  and  even  the  parti- 
cular method  of  organizing  that  ecclesiastical  power  by  which  canons 
are  passed  for  the  government  of  the  Church.  Of  these  no  specific  and 
immutable  system  is  drawn  out  in  Scripture  ;  but  man  is  left  to  exer- 
cise a  sound  discretion ;  provided,  always,  that  nothing  be  done  con- 
trary to  the  word  or  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  volume. 

t  Preface  to  the  U)ok  of  Cqiftccration  of  Bishops,  and  of  ordering  of  Priests 
and  Deacons. 
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pacj,  ceased  to  act  as  congregatioDal  chr^j^fiea^ 
in  which  capacity  they  had  officiated  for^ine 
yeais,  went  to  England  for  tke  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  valid  commission,  and  became  most  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  advocates  for  the  cause  of  pri- 
mitive truth  and  order*  From  the  time  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  the  present  day,  the  subject  of  Epis- 
copacy has  been  discussed  in  this  country  by  a 
succession  of  able  writers-  Previous  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war  the  Episcopalians  here  were  desti- 
tute of  Bishops.  This  was  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance; and  the  American  Church  struggled  long 
and  unsuccessfully  to  get  it  redressed.  Her  ap- 
plications to  the  English  Bishops  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  controversy,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
of  the  constitution  of  the  ministry  was  entered 
into,  and  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  strenu- 
ously and  unanswerably  maintained 

So  far,  then,  from  broaching  any  new  and  ex- 
traordinary doctrine,  the  institution  for  which  we 
contend,  even  by  the  admission  of  its  mosi  learned 
antagonists,  has  prevailed  for  the  long  space  of 
seventeen  hundred  years.  And  not  one  of  its  op- 
ponents pretends  to  date  its  rise  at  a  less  distant 
period  thiiti  the  fourth  century:  within  two  hun- 
dred years  of  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles.  To 
all  which,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Church  of 
Enjchiiul  has  |jjiit  the  principle  in  question  at  the 
mety  fountlalion  of  her  reformij|#on  from  popery ; 
that  tlic  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  \vheu 
the  revolutionary  war  had  placed  us  in  a  state  of 
inde{)endencc,  formallv  adopted  the  articles  and 

*    'l7' 
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offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  uni- 
fyirvidy  refused  to  admit  any  persons  assuming  to 
be  ministers  c^  Christ,  within  her  altar,  until 
they  had  been  regularly  consecrated  according  to 
those  offices ;  and  that,  from  the  very  period  of 
emancipation  (rom  papal  tyranny,  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  has  been  maintain- 
ed, both  in  Great-Britain  and  in  this  country,  by 
a  succession  of  as  enlightened  scholars,  and  as 
eminent  saints,  as  ever  adorned  the  Christian 
name. 
.;  It  is  by  you  and  your  brethren.  Sir,  that  new 

'  '*'  and  strange  principles  have  been  introduced.  And, 
not  content  with  separating  from  that  divinely  in- 
stituted ministry,  which,  from  the  Apostolic  age, 
has  been  considered  as  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,^  and  thus  plunging  into 
the  sin  of  schism ;  you  brand  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious language  all  who  have  the  firmness  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  sin,  or  to  defend  the  cause 
of  primitive  truth  and  order.  What  is  this  but 
the  very  spirit  of  intolerance  ? 

3.  Further — The  persons,  whom  you  censure, 
have  incurred  your  displeasure  in  the  discharge  of 
a  sacred  duty. 


"  It  was  the  general  received  persuasion  of  the  ancient  Christian 
world,  that  Ecclena  €9t  imEfdicopo,  the  outwai^  being  of  a  Churcli 
consisted  in  tlie  having  it  a  Bishop."  "  Nop  was  this  order  pecnlte 
unto  some  few  Churchet,  Imt  the  whole  world  universally  became  sub- 
jcrt  thereunto  ;  insomuch  as  they  did  not  account  it  to  be  a  Church 
'.ohich  wii  not  auhject  unto  a  BiihopP  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
vol.  iii  p.  125. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  standards  of  our 
Church  expreseAy  declare  that  there  have  )peen 
three  orders  of  mmisters  fit>m  the  time  of  the 
Apostles;  that  these  orders  are  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons;  that  Almighty  God,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  did  institute  them;  and  that  no  one  can 
be  received  by  her  as  a  Christian  Minister,  unless 
invested  with  that  character  by  a  person  clothed 
with  Episcopal  power.  These  standards  we  have 
subscribed.  It  is  our  duty  to  defend  them.  It  is 
our  duty  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  set  forth 
to  the  view  of  our  people,  that  they  niay  know 
the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  and  thus  be  preserv- 
ed from  wandering  after  self-constituted  teachers, 
who  have  no  authority  to  adminirter  the  ordinances 
of  Christ,  or  to  expound  his  word.  If,  through 
our  neglect,  the  people,  over  whom  we  have 
charge,  are  led  into  jMractices  which  the  Church 
pronounces  to  be  schismatical,  how  shall  we  an- 
swer it  to  our  consciences,  or  to  our  God  P  This 
is  a  very  solemn  coni^deration,  and  ou^t  to  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  every  Episcopal  divine. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  articles  of  our  Church, 
you  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  We  are  ca- 
nonically  bound  to  preach  and  support  the  doc- 
trines it  contsdns;  expressing  the  astonishment 
and  horror  with  which  our  failure  to  preach  and 
support  them  has  filled  your  bosom.  Well,  Sir, 
'me  are  as  much  bound  to'lHiefend  one  of  the 
standards  of  our  Church  as  another.  NofP^  it  is 
undeniable  that  our  Church  sets  forth  the  divine 
institution  of  Episcopacjc^  requiring  such  clergy- 


men  as  are  deeiieue  of  joieii^  Iwr  iram  Ptaebjrte- 
lialr jopetiefty  before  thej  appfeech  b»  altar,  te 
be  TCNOidguied*  Iii||Re(^ectiiig  to  enfioRe  tbeee 
truths,  theiii  we  should  nm  into  that  Teiy  oAmIi» 
idiich  you  censure  wkh  such  extreme  seveiity.  • 

You  teU  us  that  our  articles  are  Calvuustic;  and 
that,  in  neglecting  to  preach  Calvinism,  we  violale 
our  i^anonical  vows.  WeU,  the  oidinal  of  ow 
Church,  you  will  admit,  places  Episoopacj  upoa 
the  footing  of  divine  light:  We  aie  bouad,  tbes^ 
to  maintain  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy. 
^  If  we  fail  to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  our  stand* 
"H^  ards,  you  accuse  us  of  a  breech  of  plif^ited  fiuth. 

If  we  set  fi»th  the  divine  rig^  of  Spiseepacy^ 
which  you  wiU  no^Teiituie  to  deny  ta  be  a  de^ 
tfine  of  those  standards,  you  braiid  is  as  higota 
alMi  disturbers  of  rel^ous  peace,  with  whom  it 
is  d^cuU  to  live  upon  terms  of  Christiaii  iala^ 
course. 

Surely  you  are  the  most  ufireasonable,  or  we 
eie  the  Ast  unfortunate  of  men. 

In  a  word,  the  doctrine  which  has  giveii  fQ« 
so  much  offence,  is  as  old  as  Chiistianily  itself; 
it  has  bAn  constantly  acted  iqnon  by  tfie  Chwdb 
of  England,  and  by  the  Protestant  EfNseepdl 
Church  of  this  country;  and  we  are  under  a  sa- 
cred obligation  to  explain  and  defend  it  vpoa  all 
proper  occasions. 

4.  Whatever  mivprihft  our  claims  on  the  subject  dk 
extemll  order,  it  is  at  least  very  certain  that  they 
(all  far  short  of  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  ftnuh 
byterial  association.    This,  I  flatter  myself^  I  havo 
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completely  proved.  You  make  a  ministty  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Chuich; 
and  the  exclusive  validity  of  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tiQIi  is  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  your 
whole  society  is  erected.  The  Westminster  Di* 
vines  tell  us  that  the  power  of  ordination  is  in  a 
Presbytery,  and  quote  the  very  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  consider  as  bearing  them  out  in 
their  assertion.  The  particular  association  to 
which  you  belong,  in  describing  the  mode  of  or- 
dination, expressly  rests  it  upon  Apostolic  exam- 
ple. In  your  Letters,  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  Presbyteiy  is  declared  to  be  the  only  Scrip- 
tural or  valid  mode  of  conveying  the  sacerdotal 
office.  Thus^  you  put  the  ministry  at  the  ibunda- 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  Presbyterial  ordination 
at  the  foundation  of  the  ministry ;  while  you  are 
in  the  very  act  of  inveigling  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  others. 

Again— mie  standards  of  Presbyterial  societies 
expressly  declare  the  whole  frame  of  tfieir  eccle* 
siastical  government  in  Church  Sessions,  Presby* 
terial  Assemblies,  and  Synodical  Assemblies,  to 
be  of  Difiiie  and  unalterable  obUgation ;  while 
£{>iscopaliiLQB  hold  tl»t  there  is  no  form  of  go« 
vemment  tor  iSb»  Chinch  drawn  out,  in  all  its 
parts,  in  Scripture.  Nay,  some  of  the  Presbyte- 
rial associations  go  so  far  as  to  represent  the  prin- 
eq[)les  of  their  ecclesiastical  gpufitmment  as  essen- 
tial to  lawful  society  in  the  state,  not  less  than 
in  the  church  ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
leading  individuals  in  such  societies  are  violent  in 
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their  censure  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  because 
she  presumes  to  think  distinct  and  subordinate 
grades  of  ministers  to  be  of  Apostolic  institution.* 

What  now  shall  we  say  of  your  attempt  to  fabid 
up  the  advocates  of  Episcc^cy  as  wanton  pro- 
scribers  of  their  brethren  of  other  denominations  ? 
The  Episcopal  Church  asks  only  to  be  indulged 
in  thinking  for  herself,  and  in  decently  express- 
ing and  maintaining  her  principles.  •  This  privilege 
you  are  unwilling  to  allow  her.  If  she  ventures  to 
exercise  it,  you  raise  an  outrageous  clamour  against 
her,  and  endeavour  to  overwhelm  her  with  public 
odium.  You  are  to  be  permitted  to  "  write, 
preach,  and  print,  your  testimony  against  her  cor- 
ruptions ;"  and  to  set  forth,  in  positive  terms,  the 
exclusive  validity  of  your  own  method  of  ordina- 
tion ;  while  the  least  attempt,  in  any  of  her  clergy, 
to  state  or  defend  her  principles,  however  tempe- 
rate their  language,  and  however  they  may  qualify 
their  claims  by  allowance  for  the  errors  of  their 
fellow  men,  is  to  draw  upon  them  all  the  weight 
of  your  displeasure,  and  all  the  virulence  of  your 
invective. 

5.  It  seems  that  the  system  of  proscription,  as 
you  call  it,  was  formally  commenced  in  the  year 
1 804.  Thus  Dr.  Hobart  is  marked  out  as  the  ori- 
ginal aggressor,  and  in  terms  calculated  to  expose 

*  I  have  not  cited  authorities  in  proof  of  \he  assertions  here  mfad/e^ 
because  the  subject  has  been  fiUly  considered  in  the  3d,  4tlk»  and  5th 
Letters,  where  tlie  reader  will  find  all  that  is  now  said  fully  established 
by  quotations  from  the  standards  of  Presbyt^rial  societies,  and  fhc 
wotks  of  Presbytprial^itbors. 
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bim  to  the  riew  of  the  public  as  a  wanton  viola- 
tor of  the  religious  rights  of  others.  A  very  brief 
statement  of  facts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
hpsv  far,  in  this  attack  upon  Dr.  Hobart,  your  con- 
duct possesses  the  sanction  either  of  consistency 
or  of  truth. 

In  the  year  1804,  Dr.  Hobart  published  two 
works,  entitled,  a  ^'  Companion  for  the  Altar,'' 
and  a  "  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States."  These  works  are  addressed  solely  to 
Episcopalians,  and  contain  a  brief  statement  and 
defence  of  the  doctrine .  of  their  Church  on .  tha 
subject  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  subject  is 
discussed  with  very  great  mildness.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  even  pretended  that  the  works  in  question  are 
marked  by  any  intemperance  or  severity  of  style. 
On  the  contrary,  the  utmost  allowance  is,  on  all 
occasions,  made  for  error. 

The  reader  will  now  see  the  amount  of  what 
you  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  of  attack 
and  proscription.  Dr.  Hgbart  explained  and  de- 
fended an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  works  addressed  solely  to  the  members 
of  that  Church,  and  composed  in  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  mildness  and  decorum.  Surely,  no  can- 
did man  would  see,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  any 
thing  more  than  the  exercise  of  an  unquestionable 
right,  or  rather  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty.    . 

You  will  permit  me  to  express  my  surprise  tliat 
you  should  have  confined  your  view,  on  this  sub- 
ject, within  so  very  linaited  a  period.     If  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  70U  applj  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Hobart  be 
at  all  correct,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  EfM- 
copal  Church  has  been  long  since  grossly  and  wan- 
tonly assailed.  Indeed,  I  might  refer  you  to  die 
conduct  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland ;  both  of  which  ex- 
pressed themselves,  habitually,  in  the  most  vio- 
lent terms  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy ;  openly 
and  repeatedly  denouncing  and  abjuring  it^  in 
their  public  and  solemn  acts,  as  a  popish  and 
wicked  hierarchy.  And  the  war  carried  on  by 
these  bodies  against  Episcopacy,  has  been  con- 
tinued, by  their  friends  and  admirers,  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  I  will  not  refer  you  to  a  period  or 
countiy  so  distant  Let  me  simply  point  out  to 
you  the  recent  conduct  of  Presbyteriai  Societies, 
and  Presbyteriai  authors,  within  the  United  States. 

Take  the  following  passage  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformecl 
Church  in  North-America. 

"  The  Scripture  acknowledgeth  no  degrees  of 
rank  or  dignity  among  the  ministers  of  the  word ; 
but  hath  established  them  in  a  perfect  equality  of 
office  and  authority.  The  distinction  of  superior 
and  inferior  clergy,  imder  whatever  form  or  pre- 
text adopted,  is  highly  unscriptural  and  anti- 
Christian."* 

The  standards  from  which  this  passage  is  taken, 
were  published  several  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  those  works  of  Dr.  Hobart  which  have 
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^ven  you  so  much  offence.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
iinderstood.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  find 
fault  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  on  this 
ofipasion.  Notwithstanding,  indeed,  they  have 
used  such  strong  language,  even  applying  to  oujr 
Church  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  anti- Christian; 
still,  EpiscopaUans  have  never  complained.  But 
they  have  surely  had  reason  to  consider  themselves 
as  most  deeply  injured  and  insulted,  if  there  be 
any  correctness  in  the  view  which  you  take  of  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Hobart  contends  that  Episcopacy  is  a  di« 
vine  institution,  and  that  all  Christians  are  sacred- 
ly bound  to  conform  to  it.  This,  according  to 
your  view,  is  a  gross  attack  upon  other  denomina- 
tions. It  follows,  irresistibly,  that  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  in  branding  all  subordination 
in  the  ministry  as  anti-Christian,  have  committed 
an  outrage  upon  their  Episcopal  brethren;  and 
as  the  standards  of  this  Church  were  published 
long  before  tlie  works  of  Dr.  Hobart,  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  refxesent  the  system  of  proscription 
as  commencing  with  him. 

The  association  to  which  you  belong  represents 
its  own  mode  of  ordination  as  the  Apostolic  one/ 
and  sets  forth  its  own  particular  form  of  ecclesias- 
lical  polity  as  posseting  the  sanction  of  Scripture 
and  primitive  usage.!  What  is  this  but  declaring 
Episcopacy  to  be  founded  in  ccMmiptioa  and  usur- 


•  Form  of  Govemracnt,  chap.  xiv.  sect.  IC- 
t  Ibid.  ch«p.  rii.  sect  1. 
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pationr?  Indeed,  you  tell  us  expressly,  that  Episco^ 
pacy  is  the  ofiisipruig  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  and 
ambition:*  you  admit  that  Presbyterians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  ^  writing,  preaching,  ^gkA 
printii^y  their  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church."t 

But  the  standards  oi  your  society  declare  its 
charity  in  reference  to  those  who  differ  fiom  it  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  government  Very 
true.  But  does  not  Dr.  Hobart  expressly  decku^ 
his  belief  that  God  will  bestow  his  grace  on  those 
who^  through  excusable  ignorance  or  error,  depart 
from  his  external  institutions;  that  he  wilt  rnxx- 
cifuHy  recehre  all  who  sincerely  desire  and  endea- 
Tour  to  know  and  do  his  will?  The  amount  of 
the  matter,  theny  is  this — Your  religious  society 
admits  no  ordination  to  be  scriptural  or  valid,  but 
such  as  is  performed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery :  Dr.  Hobart  admits  no  ordina- 
tion to  be  valid  unless  Episcopally  performed. 
Your  society  expresses  its  charity  for  those  who 
differ  from  it  in  opinion :  Dr.  Hobart  expresses  a 
similar  charity.  And  while  your  society  consigns 
the  heathen  wc^ld  to  indiscriminate  perdition,  and 
unequivocally  sets  forth  the  doctrine  that  there  are 
infants  in  hell.  Dr.  Hobart  turns  with  disgust  and 
horror  from  such  opinions,  as  alike  repugnant  to 
every  view  which  reason  can  take  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  and  to  the  express  declarations  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

♦  Letters,  p.  11. 

t  ContinuatioQ  of  Letter?,  p.  51. 
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Uj  then,  the  language  of  Dr.  Hobait  may  be 
farulj  reftfiesented  as  the  language  of  ^^  attack  and 
proscriptioD,"  it  Icdlows,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  been  kmg  since  attacked  and  proscribed  in  the 
public  standards  of  most  of  the  Presbyterian  so« 
cieties  of  this  countiy. 

Let  me  now  remind  jou  of  the  language  which 
indiridual  authcnrs  of  your  profession  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  unng. 

Mark  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Meson's 
Letters  on  Frequent  Communion,  pid^shed  in  the 
year  1798! 

^^  We  reject  in  a  mass  the  corruptions  of  Popeiy, 
and  of  her  ape,  Prelacy.  We  renounce  the  reli- 
gious obsenraace  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter, 
Ascension,  &c.  and  the  festivals  in  honour  of  a 
troop  of  saints  and  saintesses,  as  superstilious, 
and  inconsistent  with  Gospd  worahip,  bow  grace- 
ful soever  to  the  anti-Christian  calendar.^'* 

I  do  not  quote  this  far  the  purpose  of  complain^ 
ing  of  it  Dr.  Mason  had  a  right  to  •exjH'ess  his 
ojnnion  -on  the  subject  of  tbe  institutions  of  the 
ISpiscopal  Church.  I  ceitaiiriy  thiidL  that  he  has 
exercised^fae  ri^t  with  great  roughness ;  and  that, 
in  talking  of  Prelacy  as  the  ape  of  Vopery^  and 
of  the  Festivals  of  our  Church  as  superstitious 
corruptions  of  Gospel  worship,  he  has  given  his 
name  to  a  very  absurd  accusation*  Clear  it  is,  if 
your  ideas  be  correct,  that  Dr.  Mason  must  stand 
charged  with  having  commenced,   in  the  year 

•  Page  89- 
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1 798,  A  system  of  gross  ^'  attack  and  proscription" 
a^inst  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  would  be  dif-^ 
firult  to  find  words  more  expressive  of  contempt 
:\nd  abhorrence  than  those  which  Dr.  Mason  uses. 
You  Will  search  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Hobart  for  language  of  so  coarse  a  character. 

I^et  ine  next  refer  vou  to  a  discourse  delirered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  before  the  New- York 
Missionary  Society,  and  published  by  order  of 
that  society.  In  this  discourse  you  will  find  the 
following  very  free  expressions : 

^'  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  spiritual  Lords,  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  the  hierarchy,  in  its  porious 
modificniians^  which  have  debased  the  Goepei^  and 
metamorphosed  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  a  king- 
dom of  this  world,  will  be  finally  trampled  in  Uie 
dust,  and  despised  by  Christians."* 

The  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
here  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  utmost  severity; 
the  time  being  joyfully  anticipated  when  it  will  be 
at  once  despised  and  detested  throughont  tiie 
Christian  world.  Language  of  this  soil  is  no  wiiere 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Hobart  which  you 
esteem  so  very  reprehensible.  While  Dr.  H.  con- 
tends strenuously  for  the  distinctive  principles  of 
his  Church,  he  carefully  abstains  from  every  con- 
templuous  form  of  expression.  The  discourse  of 
Dr.  Livingston  was  preached  and  published  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1 804. 

It  is  oxtreniely  painful  to  me  to  occupy  m  much 
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time  in  this  way ;  but  you  have  advanced  a  most 
lu^udt  and  bitter  charge  against  the  £piscopal 
Church,  from  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  defend  her. 
This  it  is  impossible  to  do,  without  entering  into 
aA  unpleasant  detail  of  facts.* 

6.  It  is  really  amusing  to  compare  what  you  say 
of  the  works  ai  Dr.  Uobart  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  speak  of  your  own  Letters.  These 
being  addressed  exclusively  to  Presbyterians,  it 
was  your  expectation,  you  tell  iki,  that  they  would 
not  be  considered  as  of  the  polemic  character; 
but  would  be  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  ;t 
and  you  accordingly  proceed  to  charge  us  with 
intruding  into  your  Church  to  attack  you  in  the 
peaceable  performance  of  your  official  duties.} 

But  is  it  not  remaikable  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  you  to  apply  your  new  princi^e 
to  the  publications  of  Dr.  Hobart  ?  They  aw  ad^ 
dressed  solely  to  EfHSC^mlians ;  and,  from  Aeir 
¥^  nature,  can  be  intended  for  Episcopalians 
alone. 

Your  LetieiB,  being  addressed  solely  to  Presby- 
terians, Bate  a  mei«  private  affidr;  and  no  man  can 
puMkly  aniaiadvert  up(m  them,  without  commit* 
ting  aA  offenoe  against  your  rights  and  privileges. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Hobsurt,  as  limited  in  their  ad- 


*  The  ftnegoing^  a»to  tie  alfto  tttted  'm  nr.  Hobtrtft  Apology  for 
Apostolic  Order,  where  the  charge  of  mggrestion  is  uiuntwerahly  con- 
futed.$ 

t  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  19.  i  Ibid.  p.  35. 

§  Apology,  p.  5^—39. 
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dress  and  intention  as  yom  Letters,  amount,  ne- 
tertheless,  to  a  public  attack  upon  other  societieB 
of  Christians,  which  thej  are  bound  to  repel  witlr 
contempt  and  indignation. 

Will  70U  never  cease  to  be  at  variance  with 
yourself? 

But  let  it  be  further  observed,  that  Dr.  Hobart 
confined  himself  to  a  discussion  of  principles.  He 
did  nothing  more  than  set  forth  and  defiand  the 
admitted  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longs. There  is  not  a  single  personal  remark  in 
his  publications.  Have  you  followed  his  example  P 
Very  far  from  it !  Subordination  in  the  ministiy 
you  continually  represent  as  the  offspring  of  £c* 
clesiastical  ambition  :*  you  tell  us  that  oinr  Church 
has  deviated  far  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  :t 
you  "  write,  preach,  and  print,  your  testimony 
against  her  corruptions.''^  But  of  all  this  I  make 
no  complaint  If  you  think  our  Church  corrupt, 
you  have  a  right  to  say  so.  Without  a  privilege 
of  this  kind,  free  discussion  would  be  impossible. 
But  you  are  not  content  with  representing  our 
Chiu'ch  as  corrupt  and  unscriptural ;  you  go  on  to 
indulge  in  personal  invective  against  her  advo- 
cates. They  are  wretched  bigots,  with  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  live  upon  terms  of  Christian  inter- 
course ;^  they  are  no  better  than  the  worshippers 
of  images  ;||  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 


•  letters,  p.  11.  I  Ibid.  p.  10,  11. 

t  Continuation  of  LcUcrs,  p.  51.  §  Utters,  p.  19,  551. 

II  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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light  with  those  who  hold  that  the  Pope  is  infal- 
lible, and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation 
out  of  the  Church  of  -  Rome.*  The  narrowness 
of  their  views,  and  the  slenderness  of  their  in- 
formation, it  always  delights  you  to  dwell  upon. 

See,  (hen,  the  true  state  of  the  case ! 

The  standards  of  Presbyterian  societies  had 
declared  the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  unscriptural 
and  anti-Christian  in  her  ministry :  they  had  ex- 
pressly set  forth  their  own  mode  of  ordination  as 
the  only  Apostolic  or  valid  mode,  and  their  own 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of  divine  and  un- 
alterable obligation.  Presbyterian  authors  had 
spoken  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  contempt ;  they  had  represented  her  wor- 
ship as  superstitious,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  declared  Epiaco- 
pacy  to  be  the  ape  of  Popery,  and  had  hailed  the 
period,  as  rapidly  approaching,  when  it  would  be 
trampled  in  Uie  dust,  and  universally  despised: 
They  had  never  ceased  to  ^'  write,  preach,  and 
print,  their  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.''  In  this  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Hobart  published  two  works,  entitled  ^^  A  Compa- 
nion for  the  Altar,"  and  ^^  A  Companion  for  the 
Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States."  In  these  worics, 
addressed  solely  to  Episcopalians,  he  stated  and 
defended  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy,  as  declared 
in  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a 

*  laettm,  p.  21. 
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minister;  making  always,  however,  the  greatest 
allowance  for  conscientious  error,  and  indulgiiig 
in  not  a  single  personal  remark.  Immediately  ao 
outrageous  clamour  is  raised  against  him ;  he  is 
branded  as  a  bigot  and  a  fool;  an  anonymous 
writer  attacks  him  with  shameful  intemperance  in 
the  public  prints ;  he  is  chaigcd  with  setting  on 
foot  a  system  of  odious  denunciation  and  proscrip- 
tion. When  it  is  stated  that  his  publicatioos  are 
addressed  solely  to  Episcopalians,  and  are  de- 
signed for  their  instruction  in  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  their  Church,  the  plea  is  rejected 
with  contempt;  his  worira  are  declared  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  public  assault  upon  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Look  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  matter. 

X>r.  Miller  addresses  to  his  people  a  Series  of 
Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  in  which,  not  content  witli 
branding  Episcopacy  as  the  corrupt  result  of  ec- 
clesiastical fraud,  and  with  setting  forth  the  exclu- 
sive validity  of  Presbyterial  ordination,  and  of 
Presbyterial  Church  government,  he  goes  on  to 
indulge  in  the  utmost  severity  of  personal  remark. 
Is  an  attempt  made  to  refute  his  reasoning,  and  to 
repel  his  charges  ?  He  very  piteously  tells  us,  that 
his  Letters  are  a  private  affair  between  himself  and 
his  people,  of  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  take 
any  notice. 

Dr,  Hobart  explains  and  defends  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  his  Church,  in  a  style  free 
from  all  intemperance,  and  without  the  slischtest 
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intermixtiire  of  personal  remark.  This  is  a  deli- 
berate system  of  proscription.  The  author  is  an 
outrageous  ^turber  of  religious  peace:  he  is  a 
bigot  and  a  fool. 

Dr.  Miller  contends  most  zealously  for  the  ex- 
clusive validity  of  Presbyterial  ordination,  and  of 
Presbyterial  Church  government;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  perpetually  telling  his  readers  how  far 
the  Episcopal  Church,  through  the  influence  of 
prelatical  firaud  and  ambition,  has  wandered  from 
scriptural  purity,  continually  vents  himself  in  the 
application  of  the  most  injurious  epithets  to  the 
persons  of  her  advocates.  This  is  a  mere  private 
affair ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  an  act  of  positive  rude- 
ness to  take  any  notice  of  it 

What  a  specimen  of  consistency  and  of  candour  I 
7.  But  where  will  all  this  sort  of  complaint  and 
crimination  lead  us  ?    If  the  view  which  you  take 
of  this  subject  be  correct,  theological  discussion 
must  be  entirely  given  up.     Has  the  Quaker  a 
right  to  complain  because  the  sacmments  are  in- 
sisted  on  as  of  indispensable  obligation  ?    Is  the 
Socinian  denounced  and  proscribed  whenever  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
fundamental  to  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel  P  Surely^ 
it  is  possible  to  exercise  charity  at  the  same  time 
that  we  contend  for  truth.     Men  should  never  be 
considered  as  guilty  of  attack  upon  their  fellow 
Christians  simply  for  bearing  testimony  against 
what  they  conceive  to  be  pernicious  error.     It 
is  a  solemn  duty  to  expose  error,  and  to  recom- 
mend truth.     It  may  bo  the  highest  act  of  charity 

19 
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to  warn  our  fellow  men  of  the  danger  of  their 
situation.  If  the  language  of  menace  or  insult 
be  made  use  of,  then^  indeed,  religious  libertj 
may  be  considered  as  invaded.  It  is  to  the  spirit 
with  which  controversy  b  conducted,  rather  than 
the  particular  principles  contended  for,  that  we  are, 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  attend*  To  be  sure, 
if  men  openly  take  the  ground  that  such  as  diflTer 
from  them  in  opinion  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
they  may  faiiiy  be  regarded  as  the  ccHnmon  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  world.  But  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  strenuously  uiging  a  doc- 
trine upon  the  understancUngs  and  consciences  of 
our  fellow  men  as  of  vital  importance,  and  calling 
upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  crush,  by  the  force  of 
his  authority,  all  who  refuse  to  receive  it  as  an 
article  of  faith. 

Let  then  Christians  of  all  denominations  be 
considered  free  to  maintain  what  they  conceive 
to  be  truth,  and  oppose  what  they  conceive  to  be 
error,  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  sub- 
ject may  seem  to  them  to  authorize.  Let  this  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  fair  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  At  the  same  time,  let 
all  recollect,  in  the  midst  of  their  zeal,  that  they 
are  fallible ;  and  thus  be  led  to  respect  in  others 
that  right  of  judgment  which  they  claim  for  them- 
selves. Had  you  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  rule, 
your  Letters  on  the  Christian  Ministry  would  have 
met  with  a  very  different  reception  from  those 
against  whose  opinions  they  are  levelled.  But 
in  the  lofty  confidence  with  which  you  advanced 
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your  own  riews  of  ecclesiastical  order,  you  ap- 
peared entirely  to  forget  that  your  opponents  had 
quite  as  much  right  to  be  positive  as  yourself.  In  , 
the  spirit  of  jrour  work,  P^esby terial  order  is  set 
up  as  a  sort  of  idol,  before  which,  we  are,  at  least, 
to  be  compelled  to  foe  dumb,  if  not  to  fall  down 
and  worship.  For  what  great  difference  can  there 
be  between  attempting  to  silence  an  antagonist 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  and  by  branding 
him  as  a  ferocious  bigot,  who  denounces  and  pro- 
scribes all  that  presume  to  reject  his  dogmas?  y$ 
Had  you  permitted  us  to  maintain  the  divine  right 
of  Episcopacy  as  freely  as  you  maintain  the  divine 
ri^t  of  Presbytery,  we  should  have  regarded  you 
as  a  candid  controvertist,  and  should  have  ab-  ^ 
stained  from  that  severity  of  ammadversion,  of 
which,  in  the  ContinuatioQ  of  your  Letters,  you 
so  bitterly  complain*  But,  Sir,  in  replying  to  yoai 
work,  we  considered  ourselves  not  only  as  con- 
tending against  pernicious  error,  but  as  grafting 
with  an  adversary,  who  openly  professed  his  de- 
termination to  reduce  us  to  abject  submission. 
What  wonder  that  intolerance  of  this  kind,  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  should  call  forth  a  spirit  of 
indignant  resistance ! 
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LETTER  VII. 

DPIJflOJfS  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

Sir, 

X  Do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  you  in  the 
exact  order  which  you  have  pursued:  indeed, 
this  would  interfere  with  a  regular  and  perspicuous 
discussion.  In  the  present  letter,  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine what  you  have  said  of  those  ilhistrious  men 
who  purged  the  Church  from  the  foulness  of  the 
papal  corruption.  We  will  direct  our  attentioD, 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  please,  to  the  EsroRiiEKS 
of  the.  Church  of  England. 

^'  The  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
were  Presbyterians  in  principle."  "  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  thought  of  placing  Epis- 
copacy  on  the  footing  of  divine  right."* 

To  this  statement  you  strictly  adhere  in  your 
second  publication.f 

It  appears  from  your  Letters  that  you  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  ordination  offices  of  our 
Church,  nor  with  the  fact  that  those  offices  were 
drawn  up  by  the  very  men  whom  you  represent  as 
Presbyterians  in  principle.t    Besides,  your  atten- 

•  Letters,  p.  219.  |  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  225 — 236. 

i  You  tell  us  expressly,  that  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  a  principal  hau-H 
in  drawing"  up  the  forms  of  ordination  of  the  Chur<*li  of  F.njrlanH  jj 

\\  l.rttr;-*,  p.  22? 
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tion  was  particulailf  directed,  by  Dr.  Bowden  and 
myselfi  in  our  reply  to  your  ftist  Series  of  Letters, 
to  the  Ordinal  of  the  Church  of  England.  You 
veiy  prudently  decline,  in  your  second  work,  all 
notice  of  this  authentic  document,  while  you  still 
adhere  to  the  statement  which  you  had  previously 
given  as  perfectly  correct.  You,  therefore,  can« 
not  plead  either  ignorance  or  error. 

Let  us  examine  the  Ordinaly  and  see  how  far 
you  are  correct  in  asserting  that  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Pre8btt£Rians. 

We  will  look,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  preface : 
^^  It  is  evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy 
Scripture,  and  ancient  authors,  that,  from  the 
Apostles'  time,  there  have  been  these  orders  of 
ministers  in  Christ's  Church ;  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons."* 

A  Presbyterian,  then,  is  one  who  believes  that 
the  three  distinct  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  have  exbted  from  the  time  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  and  of  course  were  established  by  them. 

Again-^^  No  man  shall  be  accounted  or  ta* 
ken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  or  suffered  to  execute 
any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  accord* 
ingto  ilie^^'««»-li^reafler  following,  or  hath  had 
formerly  Episcopal  consccnxdun,  or  Ardination."t 


*  Preface  to  tlie  Bopk  of  Consecration  of  BiAhops,  and  of  orderinf^of 
Pritsti  an4  Daiecm*. 
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A  Presbyterian,  then,  considers  Episcopal  or* 
dination  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
a  valid  priesthood;  refusing  to  wait  upon  the 
ministrations  of  any  man  who  has  not  been  com- 
Inissioned  by  a  diocesan  Bishop. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  Ordinal  itself.  And 
here  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
it  prescribes  three  distinct  offices ;  one  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Deacons,  one  for  the  ordination  of  Priests, 
and  one  for  the  ordination  of  Bishops*  When  a 
Deacon  is  raised  to  the  office  of  Priest,  he  receives 
a  new  commission :  when  a  Priest  is  raised  to  the 
office  of  Bishop,  he  receives  a  new  commission. 

A  Presbyterian,  then,  is  one  who  believes  that 
a  Presbyter  is  made  a  Bishop  by  being  again  or- 
dained. 

Still  further — The  first  prayer  in  the  office  for 
ordering  Deacons,  commences  thus :  "  Almighty 
God,  who,  by  thy  Divine  Providence,  hast  ap- 
pointed divers  orders  of  ministers  in  thy  Church.^ 

The  same  kind  of  language  occurs  in  the  office 
for  ordering  Priests :  "  Almighty  God,  giver  of  all 
good  things,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ap- 
pointed divers  orders  of  ministers  in  thy  Church.'' 

In  the  office  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  we 
have  the  very  same  words :  "  Almighty  God,  giver 
of  all  good  things,  who,  by  thy  H^r  opWt,  hast 
appointf^d  /li^^ro^dew  urministers  in  thy  Church.'* 

Is  it  possible  to  find  language  more  full,  or  more 
explicit  ?  Three  orders  of  ministers  have  existed 
from  the  Apostles'  time — these  orders  are  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons— Almighty  God,  by  hihficly 
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Spirit,  did  institute  them:  And  to  preserve  the 
distinction,  thus  divinely  established,  no  man  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  lawful  minister  unless  Episco- 
pallj  ordained.  Still,  the  refonheis  who  drew  up 
the  Ordinal,  you  tell  us,  were  ^^  Presbyterians  in 
principle;"  not  one  of  them  entertaining  the 
^^  thought  of  placing  Episcopacy  upon  the  footing 
of  divine  right*'* 

But  how  do  you  establish  your  assertion,  that 
the  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
Presbyterians  in  principle?  Do  you  refer  your 
readers  to  the  Ordinal  which  these  venerable  men 
composed,  and  endeavour  to  prove,  by  a  critical 
examination  of  its  contents,  that  it  speaks  the 
language  of  parity  ?  Very  far  from  it !  The  Or- 
dinal contains  the  matured  and  final  opinions  of 
the  English  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  minis- 
Uy :  they  composed  it  as  a  permanent  standard  of 
practice  for  the  Church ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has 
continued  to  be  her  guide  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  day. 

Aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Ordinal  throws 
in  your  way,  you  resolved  to  surmount  it  by  a  bold 
assertion.  Thus  you  speak  in  your  first  Series  of 
Letters:  ^'  Those  who  wish  to  persuade  us  that  the 
venerable  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England 
held  the  divine  right  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  re- 
fer us  to  the  ordination  service  drawn  up  by  them. 
But  those  who  insist  on  this  argument,  forge(  that 
.  the  ordination  service,  as  it  now  cAands,  differs 
considerably  from  that  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Cranmer  and  his  associate.    If  I  mistake  not, 
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that  service,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  re- 
formers,  did  not  contain  a  sentence  inconsistent 
with  the  opinions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them. 
Above  an  hundred  years  afterwards^  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  this  service  was  revised  and  altered.''^ 
You  could  not  venture  to  be  positive.  "  If  I 
mistake  not"  And  not  only  do  you  substitute 
hypothesis  in  the  place  of  fact,  but  you  give  us 
no  authority  for  what  you  say.'  Thus  we  are  to 
take  your  coi^ectures  for  established  truths.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Ordinal  was  not  altered,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second,  in  any  thing  at  all  materiaLt 


*  Letters,  p.  224,  S95. 

t  The  act  of  Parliament  for  drawing  up  an  Ordinalt  piuicd  la  thr 
year  1549,  not  lon|^  afler  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  throne.  It 
begins  thus — *'  It  is  requisite  to  have  one  uniform  fashion  and  manner 
for  making  and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Beacgna*  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  under  which  the  Ordinal 
was  drawn  up,  expressly  recognizes  the  distinction  in  the  orders  of  the 
ministry.  Accordingly,  in  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  and  in  the 
prayers  of  the  ordination  offices,  dirers  orders  of  ministers  are  Soft' 
mally  declared  to  be  of  divine  institution. 

In  the  Ordinal  set  forth  in  Edward's  reign,  the  words  in  the  oiRce  for 
consecrating  a  Bishop  are — "  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  remember  that 
thou  stir  up,  &c."  The  words  in  the  present  Ordinal  are-^  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  ofBce  and  work  of  a  Uisbop/' 

The  alteration  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  cavil  of  the  Papists, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Puritans,  that  the  word  Bishop  not 
being  used,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  what  office  the  persooy 
on  whom  hands  were  laid,  was  intended  to  be  consecrated.  Perhaps 
a  more  ridiculous  criticism  was  never  employed.  The  two  offices  for 
consceration  of  Bishops  and  of  Presbyters,  are  perfectly  distJDCt.  A 
person  who  had  been  ordained  Presbyter  according  to  the  one  form,  if 
raised  <o  tlie  office  of  Bishop,  was  again  consecrated  according  to  the 
other.  It  could  not  but  be  known  to  what  office  an  individual  was  or- 
dained; there  was,  literally,  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  case.  But 
factious  men  are  ever  ready  to  dispute,  and  make  trouble.  Accord- 
iii?Iy»  the  Papists  raised  the  difficulty,  whicli  has  been  just  mentioned. 
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Every  word  which  I  have  quoted  stood  in  the  old 
Ordinal  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  present:  the 
prayers  of  the  ordination  offices  were  exactly 
the  same.  This  was  stated  by  Dr,  Bowden  and 
myself  in  our  reply  to  your  first  publication.  We 
called  upon  you  to  establish  your  assertion,  that 
the  Ordinal  had  been  materially  changed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all'  this  you  make  no 
reply  ^  passing  by  the  whole  subject  of  the  or- 
dination offices  of  our  Church,  although  they  are 
the  very  hinge  on  which  the  particular  point  in 
controversy  turns,  without  a  word  of  lAtice. 

Well— you  asserted  that  the  ordination  service 
was  materially  changed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. — we  denied  your  assertion,  and  called  for 
your  proof.  In  your  reply  you  produce  no  proof, 
but  leave  the  subject  entirely  unnoticed.  Your 
assertion,  relative  to  a  change  in  the  Ordinal, 
then,  is  to  be  considered  as  given  up.  But  still 
jrou  persevere  in  making  Presbyterians  of  the 
English  reformers.  - 

Let  us,  then,  draw  out  your  account  of  a  Pres- 
byterian into  a  full  definition. 

He  is  one  who  believes  that  Almighty  God,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  did  institute  divers  orders  of  mi- 
nisters; that  these  orders  are  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons;  that  to  the  highest  of  these  the  power 
of  ordaining  exclusively  belongs ;  and  that  no  per- 
iod the  Puritans  were  not  Bshamed  to  joiq  them  in  it  The  alteration 
was  introduced  to  take  aw^iy  all  pretence  for  tlie  cavil. 

This  subject  is  very  fully  explained  by  C|f.  Bowdtn,  in  bis  second 
votume  on  Episoopacy,  Letter  XIV. 

20 
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900  can  be  considered  as  a  lawful  minister  of 
Christ  without  having  received  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion  or  consecration* 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  opinionft 
of  the  reformers  in  question,  from  those  public 
forms  of  ordination  which  they  established  for  the 
permanent  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  Churchy 
you  perplex  and  confuse  the  reader  with  a  mass 
of  extrinsic  evidence. 

You  quote  ^^  The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  and  '^  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Cllristian  Man;"  two  bo<^s  which  were 
composed  and  published  by  the  English  reformers 
several  years  before  the  Ordinal  s^peared — You 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  upon 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. — You  introduce  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Questions  and  Answers  of  ^^  a  se* 
lect  Assembly  of  Divines,"  called  for  "  the  reso- 
lution of  several  questions  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  religion." All  this  is  of  a  date  prior  to 

the  year  1550,  in  which  the  forms  of  ordination 
and  consecration  were  solemnly  fixed  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

You  go  on  to  derive  evidence  from  events  sub- 
sequent  to  the  period  above  mentioned ;  referrijog 
us  to  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  to  the  conduct  which  the  Eng- 
lish reformers  observed  towards  some  eminent 
foreign  Divines,  particularly  Calvin;  and  to  the 
license  granted  by  Archbishop  Grindal  to  John 
Morrison,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Now,  Sir,  on  all  this  I  have  two  observations 
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to  make.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  documents  and 
facts/ to  which  you  refer,  really  speak  the  language 
which  you  labour  to  make  them  speak,  it  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose :  in  the  second  place,  they 
^o  not  speak  that  language ;  but,  when  properly 
examined,  militate  against  the  very  positions  which 
you  bring  them  to  confirm,  and  establish  the  veiy 
doctrines  which  you  bring  them  to  overthrow. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  documents  and 
facts,  to  which  you  refer,  really  speak  the  lan- 
guage which  you  labour 'to  make  them  speak,  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Admit  that  the  Eng- 
lish reformers,  when  they  composed  the  "  Insti- 
tution, and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and 
when  the  select  Assembly  of  Divines  was  con- 
vened, were  really  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of 
ndnisterial  parity;  the  only  consequence  is,  that, 
upon  more  full  investigation,  they  found  reason 
to  -change  their  opinion.  At  the  time  of  drawing 
up  the  Ordinal,  they  unquestionably  believed  in 
the  divine  institution  of  distinct  and  subordinate 
orders  of  ministers,  with  appropriate  powers.  "  Al- 
mighty God,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ap- 
pointed divers  orders  of  ministers  in  thy  Church." 
Here  we  have  the  conclusion  in  which  the  English 
reformers  rested  when  they  had  completed  their 
inquiries.  -  How  unfair  is  it,  then,  in  examining 
into  the  opinions  which  these  men  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  the  ministry,  to  pass,  without  notice ^"^^ 

*<Tou  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  Ordinal  in  your  second 
eofk ;  and  in  the  first,  you  only  very  briefly  refer  to  it,  for  the  purpose 
if  nMkioi^  an  assertion  which  yoo  ovi^t  to  have  knoTiiTi  to  b^  utterly 
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the  authentic  document  from  which  alone  those 
opinions  may  be  fuUj,  and  with  absolute  ceitainH^y 
discovered,  and  dwell  on  partial  extracts  of  bodm 
put  out  fpr  temporary  use  in  the  in&iu^  of  the 
Reformation,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  wdl 
known  that  very  different  accounts  are  |pven  by 
opposing  writers ! 

Again — ^if  it  be  admitted  that  the  facts,  to  wfaidi 
you  refer,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  year  in 
which  the  Ordinal  was  established,  are  exactly  as 
you  represent  them,  the  only  consequence  would 
,be,  that  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Enj^land 
furnishes  instances  of  the  violation  of  her  prind* 
pies  by  secret  enemies,  or  injudicious  friends. 
Is  there  a  Church  on  earth  whme  histoiy  will  not 
present  us  with  similar  examples  ?  When  a  Church  - 
expressly  lays  down  a  principle  in  her  standards, 
is  it  not  prcposterous  to  point  us  to  cases  in  which, 
through  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  she  was  led  to 
infringe  that  principle  ? 

The  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  you 
tell  us,  were  Presbyterians.  We  answer,  that  these 
reformers,  in  the  standards  which  they  drcw  up 
for  the  perpetual  government  of  the  Church,  ex- 
pressly declare  that  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons 
are  distinct  and  subordinate  orders  of  the  ministiy, 
and  that  to  the  highest  of  these  orders  the  power 
of  ordination  is  exclusively  given.    What  reply  do 

.  unfounded;  and  when  called  upon  to  prove  the  assertion*  you  remain 
perfectly  silent.  You  do  not  attempt  to  prove,  and  stiU  you  have  not 
the  magnanimity  to  retract.  This,  too,  with  respect  to  a  fact  on  which 
the  truth  of  an  important  head  of  yonr  book  wholly  turns. 
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you  make?  Why,  you  tell  us  that  Archbishop 
Grindai,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  years 
after  the  Ordinal  was  established,  gave  a  preach- 
ing license  to  John  Morrison,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  You  say  not  a  word  about 
the  Ordinal,  which  can  alone  determine  the  ques- 
tion, but  put  us  off  with  the  loose  conduct  of  an 
Archbishop  who  was  called  to  an  account  by  the 
Privy  Council  for  his  irregularity.  The  case  of 
Grindal  you  have  not  fairly  stated ;  but  take  the 
fact  to  be  precisely  as  you  give  it,  and  it  amounts 
simply  to  this,  that  Grindal  violated  the  standards 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  Thus,  then, 
although  the  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England 
expressly  declare,  in  a  standard  which  they  deli- 
berately composed  for  the  government  of  that 
Church,  that  Episcopacy  is  a  divine  institution, 

you  pass  by  this  standard  without  a  word  o(  notice, 
and  assert,  that  they  were  Presbyterians,  because, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  John  Morrison,  who 
had  never  been  Episcopally  ordained,  was,  never- 
theless, permitted,  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments.  In  the  same  way 
you  might  prove  that  the  English  reformers  re- 
jected the  whole  doctrine  of  the  authentic  call 
and  commission  of  the  Gospel  ministiy,  from  the 
circumstance  of  laymen,  in  the  difficulty  and 
confusion  of  the  times,  having  the  address  to  get 
into  livings  in  the  Church. 

Suppose  it  to  be  admitted  that  Calvin  never 
received  ordination — would  it  follow  that  the  Pres- 
byterians do  not'  believe  in  the  necessity  of  an 
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outward  commission  to  a  valid  ministry  ?  Just  as 
much  as  it  follows,  from  the  irregularity  to  whicli 
Archbishop  Grindal  was  prone,  that  the  reformers 
of  the  Church  of^  England  were  not  Episcopafiatis. 

In  the  second  place,  the  documents  and  facts, 
to  which  you  refer,  do  not  speak  the  langai^ 
which  you  endeavour  to  make  them  speak;  but, 
when  properly  examined,  militate  against  the  very 
positions  which  you  bring  them  to  confirm,  and 
establish  the  very  doctrine  which  it  is  your  de^gn 
to  overthrow. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  this  part  of  the  subject.  Having  shown 
that  the  standards,  which  the  English  reformen 
established  for  the  perpetual  government  of  the 
Church,  set  forth,  in  the  plainest  and  strongest 
terms,  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  it  is 
not  material  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  their 
opinions.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  the  conclusion 
in  which  their  investigations  terminated.  Besides^ 
a  tedious  detail  of  quotations  would  be  necessary ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  prevent  the  present 
work  from  swelling  to  an  inconvenient  size.  I 
should,  however,  consider  it  a  duty  to  follow 
you,  step  by  step,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  your  state* 
ment  of  facts,  or  citation  of  authorities,  had  not 
the  task  been  most  fully  and  ably  executed  by  Dr. 
Bowden.*  He  has  left  nothing  for  me  to  say.  It 
is  by  presenting  partial  quotations  that  you  give 

*"  Bowden  on  Episcopacy,  vol.  ii.  letters  14  and  15.  Vol.  iii.  letter  12-' 
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to  the  earij  deciaratioos  of  the  English  reformeis 
the  appearance  of  being  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  parity.  Dr.  Bowden  has  laid  the  whole 
evidence  before  the  reader,  and  has  thus  driven 
you  at  once  firom  a  position^  which  jou  evidently 
consid^ed  as  of  great  importance,  and  which, 
with  characteristic  positiveness,  you  had  repeat^ 
edly  pronounced  to  be  impregnable. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  however^ 
I  think  it  proper  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  you 
have  said  relative  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Let 
me  solicit  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
very  inconsistent  accounts  which  you  give  of  the 
venerable  Primate. 

You  declare,  expressly,  that  Cranmer  wa9  a 
Presbyterian  in  principle;  behoving  Bishop  and 
Presbyter  to  be  the  same  by  divine  ri^t,  andl 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  parity  os 
the  doctrine  o(  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive 
Church.* 

Now,  see  how  you  speak  of  the  Archbishop  in 
another  part  of  your  work!  "  The  first  consists 
of  those  who  believe  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
Apostles  laid  down  any  particular  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  to  which  the  Church  is  bound 
to  adhere  in  all  ages.  That  every  Church  is  free, 
consistently  with  the  divine  will,  to  firame  her 
constitution  agreeably  (o  her  own  views,  to  the 
stfirte  of  society,  and  to  the  exigences  of  particular 

•  Letters,  p.  119, 243,  244. 


times.''    ^'  This  is  well  known  to  hare  been  -flMT' 
opinion  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.''*  - » « 

Here  Cranmer  is  represented  as  a  perfect  latittf«> 
Anarian;  believing  the  whole  constitution  ef  tfie- 
Christian  Church  to  be  a  mere  human  affiiir^  umI: 
subject  to  alteration,  from  day  to  day,  as  pradenbe 
may  dictate.    The  ministry  is  thus  jdaced  upMK 
the  footing  of  simple  expediency;  for,. being  |Wt^ 
indeed  the  principal  part,  of  the.constitutimai  of 
the  Church,  it  is  of  course  liable,  according  to 
the  language  of  this  passage  of  your  Letten^  to 
be  perpetually  varied  to  suit  ^  the  exigences  ef 
particular  times."    Still,  you  tell  us,  in  a  sofaee- 
quent  page,t  that  Cranmer  considered  Bishop  and 
Presbyter  as  the  same  by  divine  right.  -  This  is  to 
place  the  clerical  office  on  the  footing^  dmutt 
institution.    And  if  the  clerical  office  be  of  God,* 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  of  which  that  office  is  the  chief  ingre* 
dient,  is  a  mere  affair  of  expediency,  and  subject 
to  perpetual  alteration  by  human  authority  ? 

At  one  time  you  assert  that  Cranmer  viewed  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church^  as  a 
creature  of  human  policy,  and  liable  to  inoessntf 
change ;  at  another,  that  he  considered  the  great 
and  leading  principle  of  that  constitution  as  fixed 
by  God.  himself. 

When  authors  are  in  very  eager  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  steer  clear 
of  contradiction.    Cranmer,  according  to  the  hu- 

*  Letters,  p.  1 2  f  ibid.  p.  219. 
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mour  70U  happen  to  be  in,  is  now  an  Erastian ; 
now  a  Presbyterian ;  but  never  an  Episcopalian, 
although  he  drew  up  the  standards  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which 
impart  to  her  her  Episcopal  character. 

But  there  is  further  evidence  of  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  venerable  Archbishop  on  this 
subject 

He  compiled  a  Catechism,  in  which,  according 
to  Bishop  Burnet,  he  ^'  fully  owns  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  Bishops  and  Priests  f  and,  in  his  well 
known  sermon  on  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  which  is 
considered  as  containing  high  Church  notions,  he 
uses  precisely  the  same  language.  ^^  And  so  the 
ministration  ol»  God's  word  was  derived  from  the 
Apostles  unto  others  after  them  by  imposition  of 
hands,  and  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  Apoa- 
ties  down  to  our  days.  And  this  was  the  con- 
secration, orders,  and  unction  of  the  Apostles, 
whereby  they,  at  the  beginning,  made  Bishops 
and  Priests,  and  this  shall  continue  in  the  Church, 
even  unto  the  world's  end." 

Let  us  see  how  you  interpret  this  plain  and 
unequivocal  passage.  ^'  It  speaks  of  the  Apostles 
making  Bishops  and  Priests.  And  does  not  every 
Presbyterian  grant  that  there  were  many  Pres- 
byters in  the  Apostles'  days  who  had  no  pastoral 
charge,  and  who  were,  of  bourse,  no  Bishops."t 

Thus  you  obstinately  persevere  in  making  a 
Presbyterian  of  Cranmer.   The  Archbishop  tells  us 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol  ii.page  71. 
t  Continuation  of  lietters^  |Mg«  232. 
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that  the  Apostles,  io  the  beginning,  appointed 
Bishops  and  Priests.  Well,  we  are  to  undeistand 
him  as  speaking  in  the  prevalent  language  of 
day.  In  his  time  Bishops  and  Priests  were 
tinct  orders;  they  had  been  distinct  orders,  you 
expressly  admit,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  throughout  almost  th« 
whole  extent  of  the  Christian  world.  Cranm^ 
himself  was  a  Bishop,  and  exercised  power  over 
Presbyters.  He  had  been  raised  from  the  office  of 
Presbyter  io  that  of  Bishop  by  a  new  ordinatioii; 
and  in  the  Ordinal  he  expressly  ascribes  the  ctett- 
tion  of  the  distinct  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  all  possessing  clerical  power,  to  the 
Holy  Spirit 

The  liberty  which  you  take  is  contrary  to  the 
established  laws  of  criticism,  and  would  lead 
to  endless  uncertainty.  Unless  an  author  is  to 
be  construed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lives,  how  shall  we  ever  ascertain 
his  meaning?  Words  are  perpetually  changing 
their  signification.  If  we  abandon  the  period  in 
which  the  individual  wrote,  to  what  period  shall 
we  go?  Shall  we  wander  back  five,  or  ten,  or 
fifteen  centuries?  Cranmer  tells  us  that  Bislu^ 
and  Priests  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles.  He 
gives  us  no  hint  that  he  means  to  be  understood 
in  a  sense  different  from  the  received  sense  of  the 
words  in  his  time ;  he  is,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  Apostles  established  dis- 
tinct and  subordinate  orders  of  the  priesthood. 
This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  your  system ; 
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and,  in  attempting  to  recoqcile  the  language  of 
the  Archbishop  to  yout^  views,  you  not  only  ran 
Into  the  gross  absurdity  which  I  have  just  been 
exposing,  but  contradict  yourself,  by  setting  at 
naught  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  your  religious  society,  and  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  your  whole  book  to  defend.  "  Does  not 
every  Presbyterian  grant  that  there  were  many 
Presbyters  in  the  Apostles'  days  who  had  no  pas* 
toral  charge,  and  who  were,  of  course,  no  Bi'^ 
shops?"*  Now,  the  very  cardinal  principle  of 
Fresbyterianism  is,  that  Bishop  and  Presbyter,  in 
^the  New  Testament,  are  convertible  titles ;  a  Pres- 
byter being  a  Bishop,  and  a  Bishop  s,  Presbyter. 
Upon  this  ground  the  whole  argument,  from  the 
community  of  names,  obviously  proceeds.  But 
it.  turns  out  that  Bishop  and  Presbyter  always 
mean  distinct  things ;  a  Presbyter  being  a  clergy* 
man  without  a  pastoral  charge,  and  a  Bishop  be- 
in^  a  clergyman  with  one.  If  they  have  this  dis- 
tinct signification,  how  can  they  be  convertible 
terms  ? 

But  let  us  see  whether  you  are  consistent  with 
yourself.  *^  The  Apostles  gave  the  name  of  El- 
der to  the  pastors  and  rulers  of  the  Churches 
which  they  org8inized."t  In  this  passage  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Presbyters  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  the  pastors  and  rulers  of 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  332.  Cranmer  says  that  the  Apostles,  in 
the  beg^noin^,  established  Bishops  and  Pshsts.  Pbh !  He  only  meant 
that  the  Apostles  appointed  some  Presbyters  with  livinjUfs,  and  somr- 
Presbyters  without  them.    Are  yoti  serious  > 

f  Letters,  p.  34 
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paiticiilar  Churches;  bpt  it  now  appmw  tfnl 
Pke8byt6rt^  in'  the  ApoMbBc '  age,  weni  pemmi 
yffho  had  no  pastoral  charge. 

Again— >'  These  terms  are  nniformljr  e^dojed 
in  the  New  Testament  as  comrertible  tides  iar  tiie 
same  office.  An  attentive  considerBtioa  of  the 
Icdlowii^  passages  will  establish  diis  positlefcilie- 
yond  all  doubt.,  The  fimt  whidi  i  shall  qooleis 
Ibund  in  Acts  xx.  17,  28.  <  Anijnm  MUetuJie 
sent  to  Ei^iesuSy  and  caHed  the  dien  "(or  IVss- 
fay ters,  n^fcCun^ov;)  of  the  Chwth.  And  «Men  Hqr 
mKTe  come  to  hifi^  he  said  unto  tiiem^  TnkeheedmUo 
foicnefees,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  lAJktdk  the  Hokf 
GhoMt  hath  wufde  ffou  overseers^  (or  Bishops,  Bmm- 
iniuf)  to  feed  the  (MwrA  of  God  which  he  hathpur-' 
duuedwith  hie  own  blood.^  In  this  pasngfe,  it  b 
evident  that  the  same  persons  who,  In  the  17th 
▼eree,  are  stjled  Elders  or  Presbyters^  are,  in  the 
28th,  called  Bishops.''* 

Here  you  tell  us,  and  tell  us  truly,  that  the 
Apostle,  addresses  the  Presbyters  of  the  Church  61 
Ephesus  as  the  pastors  of  that  particular  Church. 
But  now  you  assert  that  Presbyters  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age  had  no  pastoral  charge,  and  were  not 
Bishops.f 

The  Presbyters  of  Ephesus  were  the  Bishops 
of  Ephesus ;  in  short,  the  Presbyters  and  the  Bi- 
shops of  Ephesus  were  one  and  the  same  body  of 
men,  with  a  double  name.  Yet  the  Bishops  of 
Ephesus  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church 

*  Lettefi»  p.^  t  ContinuatioD  of  Letter^  p.  S32. 
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there,  and  the  Presbyters  had  not  the  pastoral 
charge  of  it;  in  other  words,  one  and  the  same 
body  of  men,  at  one  and  the  same  point  of  time, 
were  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and 
were  not  its  pastors. 

I  might  go  on  to  produce  other  passages  in 
which  you  are  equally  at  war  with  yourself  on  the 
pQint  in  question.  For  example,  in  commenting 
upon  1  Peter  v.  1,  2,  you  say — "  The  construc- 
tion of  this  passage  is  obvious.  It  expressly  re- 
presents Presbyters  as  Bishops  of  the  flock,  and 
solemnly  exhorts  them  to  exercise  the  powers,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  short,  the 
title  of  Bishop,  as  applied  to  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, occurs  only  four  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  three  of  these  cases  there  is  complete  proof 
that  it  is  given  to  those  who  are  styled  Presbyters ; 
and  in  the  fourth  case  there  is  strong  presumptioii 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner."* 

Here  you  say  that  Presbyters  are  Bishops  of  the 
flock ;  that  is,  pastors  of  particular  Churches,  pos- 
sessing all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties 
connected  with  a  fixed  charge  ;t  nay,  you  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  word  Bishop,  in  every  in- 
stance  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament^  is 
applied  to  Presbyters;  yet  now  you  tell  us  that 
Presbyters,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  were  clergymen 
without  a  pastoral  charge,  and  Bishops  clergymen 
with  one.     The  term  Bishop,  in  every  instance  in 

•  Letters,  p.  38,  39. 

f  The  very  definition  which  you  give  of  a  Scriptural  Bishop  iS|  that 
lie  was  a  clcfgyman  with  a  particuUr  pastoral  charge. 
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which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied 
to  the  Presbjter,  and  yet  the  Presbjter  was  not  a 
Bishop. 

The  Presbyters  of  the  Apostolic  age  were  not 
Bishops  of  the  flock.*  The  Presbyteis  of  the 
Apostolic  age  were  Bishops  of  the  flock-f 

Again— -^^  The  case  of  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  is 
still  more  decisive.  The  government  o{  this 
Church  is  evidently  vested  in  the  Elders. "|  Here 
you  expressly  say  that  Presbyters  were  persons 
who  had  the  care  and  government  of  a  particular 
Church.  Now  you  as  expressly  say  that  Presby* 
ters  were  persons  who  had  not  the  care  and  go* 
vernment  of  a  particular  Church.|| 

In  your  attempt  to  make  Presbyterians  of  the 
English  Reformers,  you  call  Raignolds,  StiUing^ 
fleet,  and  White,  to  your  aid.  But  the  standards 
drawn  up  by  the  Reformers  in  question,  expressly 
assert  that  the  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  with  distinct  and  subordinate  powers, 
were  established  by  Almighty  God*  Of  what 
consequence,  then,  is  the  dictum  of  Raignolds^ 
Stillingfleet,  or  White?  Raignolds  was  a  noted 
and  violent  Puritan.  You  have  not  pointed  us  to 
the  page  of  the  Irenicum  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in 
which  the  opinion  you  ascribe  to  him  is  expressed. 
I  tiiink  it  extremely  probable  that  you  have  mish 
understood  him.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Irenicum  wa^  published  by 
Stillingfleet  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  232.  f  Letters,  p.  38. 

t  IWd.  p.  44.  I]  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  252. 
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that  he  afterwards  retracted,  most  fully  and  ex* 
plicitlj)  the  leading  opinions  which  it  contains, 
Your  statement  relative  to  Bishop  White  is  ex* 
tremely  inaccurate.  This  excellent  Prelate  takes 
divine  right  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  as  founded 
en  some  positive  precept,  and  as  admitting  of  no 
alteration  or  modification  even  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. The  great  design  of  his  pamphlet  was  to 
show  that,  in  the  necessity  to  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country  was  reduced,  a  temporary 
departure  from  Episcopacy  would  be  perfectly 
proper.  It  was  his  express  proposition,  that  the 
departure  should  continue  only  until  the  lawful 
succession  could  be  obtained.  And  whenever 
he  speaks  of  the  Reformers,  or  other  leading 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  admitting 
that  Episcopacy  is  not  of  divine  right,  he  under* 
stands  divine  right  as  extending  only  to  insti- 
tutions founded  on  some  explicit  and  positive 
command  of  God  himself.*  In  this  sense  no  per- 
son has  ever  pretended  that  Episcopacy  is  a  divine 
ordinance.  Its  advocates  represent  it  as  an  insti- 
tution established  by  the  Apostles^  acting  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  under  the  guid^ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  they  do  not  pretend 
that  there  is  any  passage  of  Scripture  command- 
ing, in  so  many  words,  that  there  i^all  be  three 
'  distinct  and  subordinate  orders  of  the  ministry. 

*  The  Ciae  of  the  Epiioopal  Cfaurchei  in  the  United  Statei  consi- 
dered, 12mo.  Philadelphia.  1782.  Let  the  pamphlet  be  carefully  read 
tfuoug^,  and  it  will  bt  found  that  I  have  given  a  correct  view  of  th% 
of  its  authoK* 
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On  this  subject  Bishop  White  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect 

"  There  having  been  an  Episcopal  power  lodged 
by  Jesus  Christ  with  his  Apostles,  and  by  them 
exercised  generally  in  person,  but  sometimes  by 
delegation,  as  in  the  instances  of  Timothy  and 
Titus;  the  same  was  conveyed  by  them,  before 
their  decease,  to  one  pastor  in  each  Church,  which 
generally  comprehended  all  the  Christians  in  a 
city,  and  a  convenient  surrounding  district.  Thus 
were  created  the  apostolical  successors."* 

Bishop  White,  then,  in  representing  the  Eng^iish 
Reformers  as  giving  up,  in  reference  to  Episco- 
pacy, all  claim  of  divine  right,  takes  the  words  in 
a  strict  and  absolute  sense,  as  implying  positive 
precept,  and  excluding  ali  departure  from  the  suc- 
cession even  in  cases  of  necessity.  He  is  very  fisur 
from  saying  that  the  English  Reformers  did  not 
consider  Episcopacy  as  an  Apostolic  institution. 
He  is  very  far  from  saying  that  they  did  not  regard 
it  as  established  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ. 
How  could  he  tell  us  any  such  thing  with  the  Ordi- 
nal of  the  Church  of  England  before  his  eyes ! 

Thus  you  misrepresent  Bishop  White  alto- 
gether; retailing  to  us  his  words,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  your  readers  will  not  understand  them  in 
the  sense  which  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

The  Church  of  England,  then,  was  reformed 
upon  Episcopal  principles.    She  retained  that  con- 

*  (?ti5c  of  fhe  Episcopid  Chiirches  consijicrc^ 
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stitution  of  the  ministry  which  had  been  esta- 
blished  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  aiid  which  had 
prevailed  for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world.  This  single  fact  is  of  more  weight  than 
all  the  testimonies  which  are  cited  in  your  book. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  Reformation  was 
conducted  with  the  most  profound  deliberation. 
The  eminent  men  to  whom  this  important  work 
was  committed  examined  the  subject  slowly, 
calmly,  maturely.  They  felt  their  ground  at  every 
step ;  testing  all  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
to  which  their  attention  was  turned  by  the  stand- 
ard of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive  faith.  Their 
progress  from  error  to  truth  was  gradual :  We  are 
enabled  to  trace  it  with  considerable  distinctness 
by  the  books  which  they  put  out,  and  by  interest- 
ing transactions  in  which  they  parUcipated. 

In  England,  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy; of  course,  there  was  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  or  of  any  system  of  measures  which  that 
investigation  may  have  pointed  out  as  proper  to 
be  adopted.*     In  the  countries  in  which  a  parity 


*  The  superstitious  and  arbitrary  temper  of  Henry  VHL  indeed,  cm- 
Varrassed  the  Reformers,  and  prevented  them  from  pursuing  that  course 
which  tlieir  own  Superior  wisdom  would  have  dictated.  It  required 
time,  however,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Reformers  themselves  from 
some  of  the  errors  of  popery.  When  the  inimitable  youth,  Edward  VI. 
ascended  the  throne,  thing's  had  become  ripe  for  a  thcroug'h  change. 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  their  fellow  labourers,  were,  at  length, 
•lelivered  from^  the  absurdities  of  popery ;  and  their  excellent  Sovereign 
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in  the  ministry  was  set  up,  the  Reformation  was 
commenced  by  the  inferior  orders,  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  government,  both  of  Church  and 
State.  The  situation  of  things  was  not  farour- 
abic  to  sober  and  dispassionate  inquiry:  on  the 
contrary,  it  led  to  precipitation  and  irregularity. 
The  Reformers,  who  were  thus  circumstanced^ 
not  being  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  were  un» 
able  to  proceed  with  that  cahn  and  collected  tem- 
per which  so  eminently  distinguished  their  Englisli 
brethren.  Accordingly,  the  Church  of  England 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  ornament  and  bul* 
wark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  always  viewed  her  with  an  eye  of  par- 
ticular jealousy,  and  directed  against  her  tfae^nost 
systematic  and  persevering  opposition.  ' 

But  it  was  not  in  England  alone  that  the  primi- 
tive and  scriptural  form  of  the  ministry  was  retain- 
ed. The  same  course  was  pursued  in  the  Churches 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  "  The  internal  go* 
vernment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  equally  re- 
moved from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand,  ani 
from  Presbyterianism  on  the  other;  if  we  except 
the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  re- 
tain the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that 
preceded  the  Reformation,  purged,  indeed,  from 

was  alw:iys  ready  to  give  his  sanction  to  every  thln^^hat  tended  to  the 
purity  of  i-clig^ion.  Tliero  was,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate  concurrence 
of  cipcumstanccs.  And  after  the  dark  interval  of  Mary's  reign,  the 
wise  Elizabetli,  and  her  faithful  counsellors,  made  it  their  object  tu 
restore  things,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  aUte  in  which  they  hW 
been  left  by  U*c  primitive  Reformers. 
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the  superstition  and  abuses  that  rendered  it  so 
odioiw."* 

The  account  which  you  give  of  the  Church  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Mosheim.  He  distinguishes  between  the 
Church  of  those  kingdoms^  and  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  it  is  constituted  in  Germany;  the  latter, 
he  tells  us,  has  seceded  equally  from  Episcopacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Presbyterianism  on  the  other  5 
while  the  former  has  not  tlius  seceded,  but  is 
Episcopal,  having  retained  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  which  preceded  the  aera  of  the 
Reformation.  But,  if  your  account  be  true,  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Bishops  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  the  Lutheran  Superintendents. 
Mosheim,  and  his  learned  translator,  McLean, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  on  this  point  I 
must,  therefore,  rest  in  the  account  which  they 
have  given.  Besides,  it  appears  from  your  own 
statement,  that  the  Presbyter,  in  the  Churches  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  is  raised  to  the  office  of 
Bishop  by  a  new  ordination.f  This  is  not  the  case 
viith  the  Lutheran  Superintendent,  and  it  marks 
a  substantial  difference  between  him  and  the  Swe- 
dish or  Danbh  Bishop.  If  there  be  no  distinction, 
by  divine  right,  between  the  Bbhop  and  Presby ter^ 
why  should  a  new  ordination  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  one  into  the  other?  Surely 
this  would  present,  if  your  supposition  be  correct; 
a  most  strange  and  flagrant  inconsistency. 

•  Mo«heim's  Rcclesiafitical  FlistOTT,  vol  ir.  p.  2^7.    f  l-^'ttcrp,  p  04] 
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^  When  you  tell  us  that  the  first  Archbishops  and 

Bishops  of  Sweden  were  set  apart  to  their  offices 
by  mere  Presbyters,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  on  what  authority  you  make  the  assertion. 
You  have  given  no  authority ;  and  yet  it  is  a  point 
of  so  much  importance,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Swedish  Church,  that  you  must 
have  been  anxious  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy.  Doubtless,  therefore,  you  had  no 
authority  to  produce.  If  you  mil  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  what  Moshcim  has  said  on  this  sub- 
.  ject,  you  will  find  that  the  fibhops  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  compelled,  by  the  civil  power,  to 
submit  to  the  Reformation.*  The  Churches  of 
those  kingdoms,  then,  were,  at  no  time,  without 
a  valid  Episcopacy;  and  tlius  your  attempt  to 
pl:ice  them  upon  a  Pfesbyterial  foundation  has 
totally  failed. 

Even  admitting  that  it  is  customary,  in  the  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  Churches,  for  Presbyters,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Bishop,  to  ordain  Presbyters,  the 
only  consequence  is,  that  the  persons  thus  ordained 
are  destitute  of  all  clerical  power.  Still  the  Epis- 
copal succession  may  remain  uncomipted.  If  it 
be  customarj'  for  Presbyters  to  ordain  Bishops, 
then,  indeed,  the  succession  is  lost :  at  least  it  is 
lost  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  mav  be  neces- 
sary  to  trace  it  through  any  other  than  the  first  or- 
der of  the  priesthood. 

If,  in  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Churches,  the 

•  Mcshciaa,  vo^  v.  p.  TS-^PT. 
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order  of  Presbjrters  be  considered  as  equal,  or 
rather  synonymous,  by  divine  right,  vvdth  the  or- 
der  of  Bishops,  it  is  certain  that  Mosheim  and 
McLean  have  presented  a  very  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject.     For  Mosheim,  after  expressly  telling 
us  that  the   Churches  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
have  not  departed  from  Episcopacy,  proceeds  thus 
— '^  The  Lutherans  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
lata  of  divine  authority  which  points  out   a  dis- 
tinction between  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with 
respect  to  rank,  digi^ty,  or  prerogatives;    and, 
therefore,  they  recede  from  Episcopacy.^^*    The 
term  Episcopacy,  then,  is  here  used  by  Mosheim 
as  marking  a  distinction,  by  divine  rightj  between 
tha  order  of  Bishops  and  that  of  Presbyters ;  of 
course,  according  to  his  statement,  the  Churches 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  recognize  this  distinc- 
tion, and  are  founded  upon  it. 

In  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  Re- 
formation proceeded  with  more  calmness,  regu- 
larity, and  deliberation,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  civil  power  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  conducted  the  business;  in  England  it 
was  conducted  by  the  Bishops,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  power.  The  same  favourable 
state  of  things  did  not  any  where  else  exist.  Ger- 
many, for  example,  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most 
dreadful  contention.  Luther  and  his  followers 
were  opposed  not  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, but  by  the  imperial  government.     The 

*  Moshcim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ir.  p.  288.. 
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Reformation  being  commenced  by  the  inferior  or* 
deis  of  the  clergj,  and  by  the  people,  Episcopacjr 
was,  of  course,  laid  aside.  Had  Luther  been  a 
Bishop  when  he  entered  upon  his  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  the  Lutheran  Church,  without  doubt, 
would  hare  been  reformed  upon  primitive  ground ; 
but  being  opposed  by  the  whole  Episcopal  order, 
Luther  and  his  fellow  labourers  were  reduced,  as 
they  alljBged,  to  the  necessity  of  founding  tiieir 
ecclesiastical  system  upon  new  principles.*  Not 
being  able  to  procure  Bishops,  they  established 
Superintendents,  with  all  the  powers  of  Bishc^Ni/ 
and  wanting  nothing  but  consecration  to  invest 


*  It  may  not  havt  been  ab—lutely  impoinMe  for  the 
to  procure  Bishops ;  undoubtedly  there  was  great  difficulty  in  tiir  way  i 
and  the  aefonners  themselves  considered  the  difficulty  so  great  as  t« 

plead  the  necefrity  of  their  situation  in  excuse  for  their  departure  from 
Episcopacy.    The  circumstances  of  the  case,  therefore,  can  be  CO0* 
sidered  only  as  excunng^  not  as  jutUfi^ng^  the  conduct  of  the  Reform* 
ers.    Indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  degree  of  difficult 
in  procuring  Bbhops  that  existed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing.   The  ciril  government,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europei,  wai 
extremely  hostile  to  the  Reformation,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
rapal  court,  immediately  adopted  measures  of  violence  towaids  any 
Bishops  who  showed  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Pro^ 
testants.     This  was  particularly  the  case  in  France  and  Germany. 
Whether  the  Reformers  were  justifiable  in  proceeding  upon  the  basis 
of  Presbyterial  ordination,  even  supposing  them  to  have  laboured  under 
an  absolute  impotnbiUty  of  procuring  Bishops,  is  a  question  into  which 
1  do  not  choose  at  present  to  enter.    At  all  events,  they  were  bound  tv 
adopt  the  Episcopal  constitution  as  soon  as  they  had  the  power  of  doing 
so.    But  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  men  to  retrace  their  steps ;  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  wandering  from  the  true  course.    A  thousand 
obstacles  immediately  occur  to  prevent  a  change.  We  can  never,  there- 
fore, be  too  careful  in  avoiding  all  departure  from   divine  institu* 
tions ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
even  a  sliglit  departure  may  ultimately  produce 
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them'  with  the  full  Episcopal  character.  Did 
these  men  believe  in  ministerial  parity  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  and  of  the  Primitive  Church? 
If  OTch  were  their  opinion,  why  did  they  not  es- 
tablish parity,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical system  ?  Besides,  in  adopting  the 
plan  of  distinct  and  subordinate  orders  of  the  mi- 
nistry, Luther  and  his  friends  represented  it  as 
necessary  to  prevent  schism,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  Church.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected, too,  that  they  established  the  system  of 
imparity  as  the  permanent  system  of  their  associa- 
tion. If,  then,  they  believed  the  Scriptural  sys- 
tem to  be  a  system  of  parity,  it  follows,  that  they 
tiiought  themselves  wiser  than  the  Apostles,  and 
that  they  regarded  a  departure  from  the  divine 
law  as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  Church 
horn  destruction.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  this 
eonclusion.  If,  indeed,  the  plan  had  been  a  temr 
porary  imparity  in  the  ministry,  to  be  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  9L permanent  parity,  the  conclusion  might 
not  so  irresistibly  follow.  But  to  say  that  Luther 
regarded  ministerial  parity  as  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  established  im- 
parity as  the  perpetual  rule  of  his  ecclesiastical 
system,  is,  certainly,  to  place  him  in  no  veiy  fa- 
vourable point  of  light. 

But  I  undertake  to  assert,  that  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  were  desirous  of  reforming  the  Church 
fully  upon  Episcopal  principles.  Evidence  of  this 
is  to  be  produced  which  you  will  find  it,  I  presume, 
no  easy  matter  to  resist. 
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Luther  professes  that  if  the  Popi^  Bishops 
tvould  cease  to  persecute  the  Gospel,  ^  we  woidd 
acknowledge  them  as  our  Fathers,  and  willinglj 
obey  their  authority,  which  we  find  supported  bg  the 
word  of  GodJ^  The  same  doctrine  is  advanced 
by  Luther  in  a  tract  entitled  his  Resolutiona^t 

Mark  the  following  striking  passages  from  the 
Augustan  Confession,  and  tiie  Apology  for  diat 
Confession,  both  of  which  were  drawn  up  by  Me* 
lancthon !  ^^  The  Bishops  might  easily  retun  the 
obedience  due  unto  them,  if  they  urged  us  not 
to  keep  those  traditions  which  we  cannot  ke^ 
with  a  good  conscience."}  ''  We  have  oft  pro* 
tested,  that  we  do  greatly  approve  the  ecclesiasti- 
€al  polity  and  degrees  in  the  Church,  and,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  us,  do  desire  to  conserve  them. 
We  do  not  mblike  the  authority  of  Bishqps."^ 
''  I  would  to  God  it  lay  in  me  to  restore  the  go* 
vemment  of  Bishops.  For  I  see  what  manner  of 
Church  we  shall  have,  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
being  dissolved.  I  do  see  that  hereafter  will  grow 
up  a  greater  tyranny  in  the  Church  than  there 
ever  was  before."||  "  By  what  right  or  law  may 
we  dissolve  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  if  the  Bi* 
shops  will  grant  to  us  that  which  in  reason  they 
ought  to  grant  ?    And  if  it  were  lawful  for  us  to  do 

*  See  Chandler's  Appeal  Defended,  p.  339. 

f  Vol.  i.  folio,  p.  309.  Probo  quamlibet  civltatem  habere  debere 
fipiscopum  proprium  Jure  divinof  quod  ex  Paulo  ad  Titmn  ostendo 
dicente — ^hujus  lei  gratia  reliqui  te  CreUe,  kc* 

i  Augustan  Confession,  p.  109. 

$  Apol.  Aug^ustan  Confession,  p.  363. 

!l  Apol.  Augustan  Confession,  p.  $95. 
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so,  yet  surely  it  w^re  not  expedient    Luther  was 
ever  of  this  opinion.'^* 

The  following  strong  language  is  contained  in 
a  letter  written  by  Melancthon  to  Luther,  in  the 
year  1630.  ^'  Zuingle  has  sent  hither,  in  print, 
his  Confession  of  Faith.  You  would  say  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  that  he  is  not  in  his  senses. 
At  one  stroke  he  would  abolish  all  ceremonies, 
and  he  xoould  have  no  Bishops.^^\ 

The  careful  historian  Strype,  after  stating  that 
in  the  Reformation,  as  conducted  by  Cranmer, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  retained,  adds, "  which 
the  wise  Melancthon  did  so  approve  of,  that  he 
professed  he  had  often  propounded  it  in  Diets  of 
the  German  nation."  "  And  this  I  add,"  con- 
tinues Strype,  "  that  it  might  be  observed  hoW 
Archbishop  Cranmer  went  by  the  same  measureiS^ 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Englant! ; 
maintaining  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  revenues, 
^gnities,  and  customs  of  it,  against  many  in  those 
times,  that  were  for  the  utter  abolishing  them, 
as  relics  of  Popery.  Such  a  correspondence  there 
was  between  our  Archbishop  and  the  wisest,  mo- 
deratest,  and  most  learned  Divines  of  Germany."! 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  that  the  Lutheran  Reformers  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  system  of  ministerial 
parity;  indeed,  that  they  considered  it  as  utterly 
inconsistent   with  the   peace   and  order  of  the 


*  IffeUnct.  CamenirkiB  Hist  Cnn.  August  p.  969. 

t  See  Milner's  lUstory  of  the  Church  of  CbrUt,  vol.  y.  p.  S] 

t  Strypc^s  MemoruUf  of  Cranmer,  p.  287,  288. 
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Church.  It  is  equally  clear  that'  thej  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  retaining  the  Episcopal  coih 
fititution  of  the  ministiy,  and  al  founding  all  their 
proceedings  upon  it  Thej  repeatedlj  offered  to 
receive  Bishops,  and  to  place  them  at  the  head  of 
their  system.  When  all  this  is  taken  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  veiy  pointed  language  of  some  of 
the  extracts  which  have  been  exhibited,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Lutheran  Reformers  considered  Episcopacy^as 
a  primitive  and  Apostolic  institution.  Accordio^j, 
not  being  able,  as  thej  supposed,  to  procure  Bi- 
shops, they  established  Superintendents  with  Epis- 
copal authority,  and  wanting  nothii^  to '  make 
them  real  Bishops  but  a  regular  consecration. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  certainly  appear, 
from  some  of  the  testimonies  which  you  have 
cited,  that  the  Lutheran  Reformers  really  consi- 
dered ministerial  parity  as  the  primitive  and  scrip- 
tural doctrine.  Indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  precise  ideas  which  they  entertained 
on  the  subject  in  question ;  their  views,  it  is  very 
probable,  were  not  a  little  fluctuating.  The  true 
conclusion,  upon  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
is,  perhaps,  this.  If  Luther  and  Melancthon  had 
been  Bishops,  they  would  have  reformed  upon 
Episcopal  principles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  Episcopacy  would  have  been  the 
unequivocal  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  ChurcL 
But  being  nothing  more  than  Presbyters,  they  la- 
boured, in  vain,  to  procure  the  Episcopal  succes- 
n\9n.    Opposed  by  the  whole  Episcopal  order  in 
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Germanj,  they  were  reduced,  as  they  supposed, 
to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  without  it:  they 
did  proceed  without  it,  and  set  on  foot  Presbyte- 
rial  ordination ;  to  which  they  probably  reconciled 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground 
that  necessity  will  justify  a  departure  from  gene- 
ral laws.  But  the  irregularity  of  their  practice 
soon  began  to  produce  some  effect  upon  their 
opinions.  Having  adopted  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion, they  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity; but  gradually,  from  the  well  known  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  proceeded  to  talk 
of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  as  being  one  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  at  length  to  represent  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Bishop  to  the  Presbyter  as  founded 
in  mere  human  policy.  This  is  the  natural  course 
of  things.  An  irregular  example  being  set,  it  i« 
at  first  excused,  then  justified,  and  finally  clothed 
with  a  divine  sanction.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
fluctuating  and  contradictory  language  which 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  original 
Reformers,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Having  de- 
parted from  the  scriptural  and  primitive  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  situation.  It  is  natu- 
ral even  to  the  best  men  to  attempt  to  place  their 
own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  light : 
hence,  having  acted  on  the  ground  of  Presbyte- 
rial ordination,  the  Reformers,  although  they 
pleaded  necessity  at  first,  and  recognized  Episco- 
pacy as  a  primitive  institution,  still  were  not  dis- 
inclined tp  find  arguments  in  Scripture  that  might 
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«aaeti6B  ordination  by  the  hands  of  PnsbyteiB. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  minds  sufficiently  pow^ifU 
to  resist  this  tendency  erf*  our  nature:  ae  that  a 
temporary  departure,  on  alleged  principles  of  ex^ 
pediency  or  necessity,  from  an  iostitution  ac- 
knowledged to  be  divine,  wilt  seldom  fail  ta  lead 
in  the  end  to  a  total  and  pemanent  departme  jfrom 
such  institution. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  but  in  a  still  greatei'  degree  to 
Calvin,  whose  conduct  and  opinions  I  sbaB  now 
proceed,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  consider. 

In  page  2AS  of  your  Letters  you  thus  write— 

^^  The  whole  body  of  the  Refimneis,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  agreed  in  maTntaioing 
that  ministerial  parity  was  the  doctrine  of  Scrip-* 
ture  and  of  the  Primitive  Church."  And  in  page 
237  of  the  same  work,  speaking  of  Calvin,  you 
say — ^^  he  totally  rejected  all  ministerial  impa* 
rity." 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  testing  these  positions 
that  I  entered  into  a  view  of  the  conduct  and 
language  o[  the  Reformers.  We  will  now  briefly 
examine  how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  case 
of  Calvin. 

1.  It  is  capable  of  being  completely'  proved 
that  Calvin  did  not  profess  to  lay  aside  the  order 
of  Bishops,  because  he  preferred  the  Presbyterial 
system,  but  that  he  pleaded  necessity  in  excuse 
for  his  conduct;  declaring  his  perfect  readiness, 
indeed;  his  strong  desire,  to  embrace  Episcopacy, 
whenever  he  should  be  able  to  procure  it  without 
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submttting  to  the  corroptions,  and  the  arbitrary 
daivia  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

$ee  the  explicit  tanguage  which  he  uses  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  which  he  compoeed  ip  the 
name  of  the  French  Churches. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  not  have  th<^ 
authority  of  the  Church,  or  of  those  Pastors,  or 
Superintendents,  to  whom  the  charge  of  govern- 
ing the  Church  is  committed,  taken  away.  We 
confess,  therefore,  that  these  Bishops  or  Pastors 
are  reverently  to  be  heard,  so  far  forth,  as,  accord* 
ing  to  their  function,  they  teach  the  word  of  God."* 

In  one  of  his  Epistles,  Calvin  discusses  the 
question—"  What  is  to  be  done  if  a  Popish  Bishop 
shall  be  converted  to  the  Reformed  Religion?" 
He  thus  decides-^"  It  is  such  a  Bishop's  part  to 
4o  his  utmost,  that  all  the  parishes  that  belong  to 
his  bishoprick  be  pui^d  from  all  errors,  and 
from  the  worship  of  idols ;  showing  himself  a  pat- 
tern to  all  the  Curates  of  his  Diocess,  and  indue* 
ing  them  to  admit  that  reformation  to  which  we 
are  invited  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  which  alto* 
gether  correspondeth  to  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  Primitive  Church."  Calvin  concludes,  that 
the  possessions  and  authority  of  the  converted 
Bishop  should  be  left  with  him.f 

*  Confess.  Fidei  nomine  G:l11.  Eccles. 

f  Calvin.  Epist  p.  466.  See,  on  this  point.  Bishop  HalFs  Dlvli..' 
Right  of  Episcopacy,  part  i.  sect,  2.  where  tlie  geod  Bishop  brcal:*- 
out — "  Thus  he.  wisely  and  moderately :  Not  first  of  all,  stripping  l»in\ 
of  his  Episcopal  power,  as  some  hot  Iieads  would  have  done.  You 
hear  how  judicious  and  moderate  Calvin's  opinion  was  then ;  and  had 
lie  been  in  your  late  prctenilod  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  or  this  of  Edin* 
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Calvin  severely  censures  the  Prebends  and 
Clergy  of  Collen,  for  endeavouring  to  put  theii 
Archbishop  out  of  hb  place^  inasmuch  as  he  had 
declared  in  favour  of  reformation.*  Writing  tg 
Ithavius,  a  Polonian  Bishop,  whom  he  styles  illus- 
trious and  reverend  Lord  Bishop,  far  from  advis- 
ing him  to  lay  aside  his  Episcopacy,  he  exhorts 
him  to  consider  wh(U  place  he  holdeth^  and  ¥jkat 
burden  is  imposed  upon  him^f  In  his  Epistle  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  Calvin  expresses  his  approba- 
tion of  all  the  degrees  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  even  including  the  order  of  Pa- 
triarchs ;  and  he  seems  to  advise  the  king  to  in- 
troduce the  system  into  his  own  domlnions.1 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  Protector  of  England, 
in  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  wrote  to  Calvin  on 
the  subject  of  the  Reformation  of  the  English 
Church.  What  was  Calvin's  reply  ?  Did  he  con- 
demn the  office  of  Bishop,  as  unfounded  in  Scrip- 
ture ?  Did  he  advise  that  Episcopacy  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  Presbyterial  order  substituted  in  its 
place  ?  Very  far  otherwise — Not  a  word  escapes 
him  in  disparagement  of  the  Episcopal  office :  on 
the  contrary,  taking  the  ground  that  the  Bishops 


hur^h,  what  vote  he  would  hare  given.    IIow  happy  were  it  for  your 
Churches  if  all  among*  you,  who  so  much  honour  his  name,  would  ai- 
rcadily  submit  to  his  judgment.    Sure  I  am,  had  it  been  so  with  you, 
}  ou  had  been  aa  far  from  defying  Episcopacy  in  holy  professors,  as  yo« 
are  now  from  truth  and  peace." 

•  Calvin.  Epist.  p.  517. 

I  Johannes  Calvinus  illustri  et  revendo  Domino  Jacobo  Itbavio  Epb- 
copo  Epist  p.  287. 

V  Calvin.  Sereniss.  llcgi  P^Un. 
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ought  to  keep  their  place  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
he  thus  writes : 

"  They  must  all  of  them  be  sworn,  the  Bishops 
themselves  as  well  as  the  Rectors  of  every  parish, 
to  deliver  no  other  doctrine  in  their  sermons,  but 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  Articles  of  Religion."* 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a  well  attested 
fact,  that  Calvin  made  an  actual  attempt,  at  one 
period,  to  introduce  the  Episcopal  constitution 
into  the  Church  of  Geneva. 

Take  the  following  passages  from  the  excellent 
and  accurate  historian,  Strype.  "  How  Calvin 
stood  affected  in  the  said  point  of  Episcopacy, 
and  how  readily  and  gladly  he  and  other  heads  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  would  have  received  it, 
is  evident  enough  from  his  writings  and  Epistles."t 
^*  They  (the  foreign  Protestants)  took  such  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  this  good  king  (Edward  VI.) 
and  his  establishment  of  religion,  that  BuUinger, 
Calvin,  and  others,  in  a  letter  to  him,  offered  to 
make  him  their  defender,  and  to  have  Bishops  in 
their  Churches,  as  there  were  in  England ;  with  a 
tender  of  their  service  to  assist  and  unite  together."  J 
This  scheme  appears  to  have  been  defeated  by  a 
forgery  of  the  Papists.  The  last  letter  of  Calvin 
©n  the  subject  was  intercepted  by  Bonner  and 
Gardiner,  two  Romish  Bishops,  who  returned  an 
ungracious  answer,  which  offended  Calvin,  and 
led  him  to  give  up  the  project.     This  is  asserted 

*  Cftlv.  in  Epist.  ad  Angliae  Protectorem. 

f  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  p.  69,  70. 

t  Strype's  M«mori^  of  Vranra«r,  p.  207, 
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ifl  a  j[>aper  in  the  hand  writing  of  Archbisliop  Ab* 
bot,  found  among  the  manuscripts  c^  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  published  by  the  historian  Strjrpe.* 

In  perfect  agreement  mth  this  is  the  celebrated 
passage  in  Calvin's  woik  on  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  Church.  "  If  they  ^1  gtre  us 
such  an  Hiefarcfaj,  in  which  the  Bishops  have  such 
a  pre-eminence  as  that  they  do  not  refiise  to  be 
subject  unto  Christ,  &c.  &c.  then  I  will  confess 


*  "  Tcnunwg  tome  pipen  of  our  predeccftsor  fif  stthew  Ptoter*  w« 
ind  that  John  Gabin^  and  others  «f  the  Pnteataat  Churdliet  of  Oerttaay 
•nd  elaewhere,  would  have  had  Eptacoipwyt  if  permitted.  And  wtiemi 
John  Calvin  had  sent  a  letter  in  King  Edward  VL  reign*  to  have  ooa- 
fierred  with  the  Clergy  of  England  about  tome  thingt  to  Ait  eflisct,  tw« 
(popish)  Bishops,  viz.  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  inttrttpmJ  the  tames 
whereby  Mr.  Calvin's  offerture  perished.  And  he  received  am  mtweiv 
as  if  it  had  been  from  the  reformed  Divines  of  tliose  tfanet ;  wherrift 
fhej  checlced  him,  and  slighted  his  proposals.  From  which  time  lofai 
Calvin  and  the  Church  of  England  were  at  variance  in  several  points  t 
which  otherwise,  through  God's  mercy,  had  been  qualified,  if  those  pe- 
pert  of  his  proposals  bad  been  discovered  mtto  the  Qaeen^  majesty 
daring  John  Calvin's  life.  But  beinsg  fiot  discovered  aitil»  or  ahoill; 
the  sixth  year  of  her  mige8t3r's  reign,  her  majesty  much  lamented  th^  ' 
were  not  found  sooner :  which  she  expressed  before  her  council  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  presence  of  her  great  friends.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
and  Sir  William  Cecil.'t 

The  important  fact,  above  stated,  corresponds  with  the  part  acted 
by  Calvin  at  the  conferences  which  were  held  at  Worms,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Calvin  accompanied  the  delegatet  who  were 
tent  by  the  Protestants  to  that  assembly.  In  the  articles  drawn  up  bf 
these  delegates  on  this  occasion,  is  the  following  sentence.  "  Our 
learned  men  have  expressly  yielded  ordination  to  Bishops,  if  there  tatj 
be  a  Reformation."  Thus  it  appesn  that  Luther,  Melaocthon,  and 
Calvin,  were  quite  disposed  to  reform  the  Church  on  the  ground  of 
Episcopacy— that  they  deliberately  offered  to  do  so-— and  that  they  finally 
proceeded  on  a  different  system,  frt)m  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Bi« 
<HopB  without  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

t  Swyp^'s  We  «r  Pirtcr,  p.  7(v 
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that  they  are  worthy  of  all  anathemas,  if  any  such 
shall  be  found,  who  will  not  reverence  it,  and 
submit  themselves  to  it  with  the  utmost  obedi- 
ence."* 

Doej  not  the  evidence  thus  cited  abundantly 
ptove  that  Calvin  preferred  the  Episcopal  consti- 
tution ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  universally 
establisKed ;  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  solemn 
duty  of  all  the  Reformers  to  adopt  it ;  and,  indeed, 
that  he  even  viewed  all  those  who  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  it,  where  it  could  be  procured,  as 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  name  ? 

The  testimony  which  I  have  brought  forward 
is  of  the  most  unequivocal  character.  Neverthe- 
less, you  shrink  not  frohi  the  arduous  task  of  ex- 
plaining it  away.  Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  how 
far  you  have  succeeded.  On  the  striking  passage 
firom  the  work  of  Calvin,  de  Necessitate  Ecclesiae 
Reformandae,  yoij  thus  comment — '^  It  is  only  say- 
ing that  Calvin  stood  ready  to  approve  of  a  scrip- 
turtU  and  primitive  Episcopacy,  whenever  it  should 
be  irtlroduced*  And  would  not  all  Presbyterians 
say  the  same  thing  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  happiness  of 
our  Church,  that  we  have  such  an  Episcopacy.^' 
'^  The  venerable  Reformer  meant  no  other. "f 
•  Permit  mei^  ask  you  whether  you  seriously 
propose  this  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question  ?  Inveterate  prejudice  has  truly  a 
wonderful  poWer  in  blinding  the  understanding. 

•  Joannis  Calvini  tractatus  theologici  omnes,  in  umim  vobimf n  cfrlis 
classibuH  congest],  &c.  p  69. 

t  Continaation  of  Letters,  p.  303. 
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Calviu  was  in  possession  of  the  Presbyterial  form 
of  Church  government,  which  you  style  th^  ou\f 
scriptural  and  primitive  Episcopacy :  to  this  form  h» 
had  already  submitted.  When  charged  with  de* 
parting  from  -  the  primitive  Episcopal  cons^tution 
of  the  Church,  he  replies — Give  me  an  Episco- 
pacy in  which  the  Bishops  shall  not  refiise  to  be 
subject  to  Christ,  and  I  veill  most  revemUy  re- 
ceive it; — that  is,  according  to  your  interpreta? 
tion,  give  me  Presbyterial  Episcopacy,  to  wlack 
I  have  already  conformed,  and  I  will  conionii  t# 
it. 

Ader  this  specimen  of  your  manner  oi  getting 
rid  of  the  testimony  of  Calvin,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  your  ejqilana- 
tions  of  other  passages,  of  a  similar  chaiBCter^ 
from  his  works. 

2.  But  1  go  much  further,  and  undertake  te^ 
bbovv  that  Calvin  regarded  Episcopacy  as  an  in- 
stiiulion  of  the  Apostles,  and,  therefore,  binding 
upon  all  Christians;  insomuch  that  nothing  but 
the  greatest  urgency  of  circumstances  could  ex- 
cuse those  >vho  should  fail  to  conform  to  it,  from 
the  charge  of  deep  criminality.  The  last  part 
of  this  proposition,  is,  indeed,  proved  incontesti- 
bly  by  the  single  passage  from  the  tcaatise  on  the 
Relbrmation  of  the  Church :  Let  us  see  whetba 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  not  susceptiMe 
of  being  established  with  equal  certainty. 

In  speaking  of  Jerome's  comment  on  Isaiah  vi. 
Calvin  uses  these  words — "  The  Bishop  was  not 
so  above  the  r^st  in  honour  and  dignity  that  he 


ImI  ifonlAMfM  ovier  his  fefiows.  Bat  what  office 
the  Cens^  had  in  die  Senate^  to  propose  ifnatters, 
to  Bslk  opinions,  to  go  before  the  others  with  coun* 
sielling,  admonishing,  and  exhorting,  to  govern  tht 
whole  matter  with  his  euthority^  and  to  put  ih  exe* 
cution  what  i^  decreed  by  <^onimon  counsel,  the 
Ame  office  hath  the  Bishop  in  the  assembly  of 
Priests."  "  But  if  the  Bishops,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  judicious  Hooker,  "  were  so  far  in 
dignity  above  other  ministers,  as  the  Consuls  of 
Rome,  for  their  year,  above  other  senators,  it  is^ 
as  much  as  we  require." 

In  the  same  spirit,  Calvin  represents  it  as  highly 
l^obable  that  SL  James  was  Prefect  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.*  A  Prefect  is  a  chief  officer  or 
l^veraor.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  compare  him  with 
a  Presbyterian  Moderator,  who  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  temporary  chairman,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  order  in  debate. 

Further-**-"  We  learn  also,  from  this  place,  that 
there  was  not  then  such  an  equality  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  but  that  some  one  pre- 
tdded  in  authority  and  counsel."t 

Here  Calvin  is  treating  of  the  Church  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  it  is  or- 
ganized in  Scripture.  Well — He  expressly  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  ministerial  parity — He  declares 
that  some  one  presided  in  authority  and  counsel. 
And  how  do  you  get  over  this  explicit  language  ? 
Why,  you  tell  us  that  Calvin  merely  means  to  say. 

•  In  G«]at.  c.  li.  y.  9-  t  Own.  on  T'\*m  u  ^ 
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that  the  passage  in.  question  recognizes  the  legality 
of  the  Presbyterian  practice  of  choosing  a  Mode* 
rator  to  preside  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  What 
authority  has  a  Presbyterian  Moderator  over  his 
fellow  Presbyters  ?  None.  He  merely  presides  and 
keeps  order  during  the  sitting  of  the  Presbytery. 
Does  he  preside  in  authority  as  Paul  represents 
Titus  to  have  presided  in  the  Church  of  Crete/' 
The  supposition  is  an  insult  to  common  sense 
itself. 

Take  the  passage  precisely  as  translated  by 
yourself,*  and  the  whole  object  of  it  is  to  show, 
not  that  Titus  was  a  Presbyterian  Moderator^  but 
that  he  was  not  sole  and  absolute  ruler  in  Crete ; 


•  "  It  may  be  objected,  that  too  much  power  seems  to  be  given  to 
Titu9f  when  the  Apostle  commands  him  to  appoint  ministers  6Tcr  aH 
the  Churches.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  little  less  than  kingly  power; 
for,  on  til  is  plan>  the  right  of  choice  is  taken  away  from  the  particu- 
lar Churches,  and  the  right  of  judging  in  the  case  from  the  college  of 
Pastors ;  and  this  would  be  to  profane  the  whole  of  the  sacred  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  Everj'  thing  was  not  en- 
trusted  to  the  will  of  Titus  as  an  individual,  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
impose  such  Bishops  on  the  Churches  as  he  pleased  ;  but  he  was  com- 
manded to  preside  in  the  elections,  as  a  Moderator,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  some  one  to  do.  This  is  a  mode  of  8pe;.king  exceedingly  commoo. 
Thus  a  Consul,  or  Regent,  or  Dictator,  is  said  to  create  Consuls,  be- 
cause he  convenes  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  making  choice  of  them* 
So  also  Luke  uses  the  same  mode  of  speaking  concerning  Paul  and 
Barnabas ^  in  the  Acts  bf  the  Apostles  ;  not  that  they  alone,  authorita- 
tively appointed  Pastors  over  the  Churches,  without  their  being  tried 
or  approved ;  but  tlicy  ordained  suitable  men,  who  had  been  elected, 
or  chosen  by  the  people.  Wc  learn  also,  from  this  place,  that  there 
was  not,  then,  such  an  equality  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
as  was  inconsistent  with  some  one  presidmg  in  authority  and  council 
This,  however,  is  nothing  like  the  tyrannical  and  unscriptural  prelacy 
ivhich  reigns  in  the  papacy.  The  plan  of  tlie  Apostles  was  extremely 
different.*;  Miller'^s  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  294,  295,  296. 
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that  his  pbwer  might  be  checked  and  Kmited  by 
that  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Pres- 
byteiB  on  the  other.  Calvin  illustrates  the  sub- 
ject by  comparing  the  power  of  Titus  in  the  Church 
erf*  Crete,  to  the  power  of  a  Consul,  Regent,  or 
Dictator,  who  convenes  deliberative  assemblies, 
and  presides  in  them.  He  illustrates  the  subject, 
also,  by  comparing  the  power  exiercised  by  Titus 
in  Crete  to  the  power  of  ordination  exercised  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  Churches  which  they 
visited.  These  Apostles,  Calvin  tells  us,  did  not, 
by  their  sole  authority,  select  persons  to  be  or- 
dained, and  without  any  trial  or  approbation,  im- 
pose them  upon  the  Churches ;  but  an  election  or 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  neces- 
sary before  the  Apostles  could  exercise  the  ordain^ 
ing  power.  With  the  aqpuracy  of  Calvin  on  this 
point  of  popular  election,  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
des,  I  am  not  now  concerned;  but  the  compa- 
rison proves  that  he  regarded  the  distinction  be- 
tween Titus  'and  the  Presbyters  under  him,^  as 
similar  to  that  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  and 
the  Presbyters  and  people  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  administered  the  rite  of  ordination.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  not  absolute  on  this  point;  they 
could  not  ordain  such  persons  as  they  might  please, 
independently  of  every  other  tribunal :  the  peo* 
pie  were  entilled  to  be  heard  as  to  the  fitness  of 
candidates.  So  Titus  was  not  an  absolute  ruler ; 
his  power  being  limited  by  that  of  the  Presbyters 
and  people  over  whom  he  authoritatively  presided, 
^uch  is  the  reasoning  of  Calvin.     It  can  oever  be 


i90         OTUioiis  dr  ntt  mRntvns*    vn^  fir. 
made  to  vefer  to  m  mere  Pieebyterian  Bfoderatai^ 


That  I  have  interpreted  Calvin  accmtdf,  ia 
tiiis  instance,  wiU  ftather  appear  fiom  die  woidi 
whiek  immediately  follow  the  passage  wider  con^: 
aidemtion.  ^  We  learn,  also^  fiom  this  phctl^ 
that  there  was  not  then  such  an  equality  amo^ 
tiie  ministers  of  the  Church,  but  that  aotae  one 
presided  in  authority  and  counsd.  This^  hfhm^ 
ever,  is  nothing  like  the  tyrafmiaU  and  ajiicripla' 
ral  prdacff  which  reigns  in  the  papacy."  Ne#, 
Calvin  expressly  declared,  that  if  be  could  kate 
such  an  hiemrchy  as  that  of  this  Chwch  of  Eng* 
land,  be  would  embrace  it,  and  subasit  to  it  with 
the  utmost  affection  and  reverence.  The  passage 
under  consideration,  tiierdbre,  can  be  Kf^sided, 
certainly,  as  nothing  less  than  an  explicit  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  apostolic  institution  of  distinct 
and  subordinate  orders  of  minii^ters  in  the  Chunk 
of  Christ  Titus  is  admitted  to  have  been  tbt 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church  Of  Crete^  wMl 
power  to  direct  and  control,  in  certain  respects, 
the  other  ministers  of  the  word. 

One  passage  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  out* 
weigh  a  thousand  vague  and  indirect  testiroonica 
I  shall,  therefore,  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  no  further,  on  this  pmnt,  than  in  presentiag 
a  single  declaration  of  the  same  unequivocal  cha* 
racter,  from  a  letter  written  by  Calvin  to  an  oM 
friend,  who  had  become  a  Bishop  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  this  letter,  although  it  is  very  long, 
not  a  word  occurs  unfriendly  to  the  office  of  Bishop; 
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»ii  the  contraiy,  the  office  is  esqpresslj  recognized 
as  of  divine  institution.* 

What,  now,  if  you  should  be  able  to  cite  de- 
darations  of  Calvin  which  seem  to  be  of  a  differ* 
ent  spirit  and  tendency  ?  We  must  come  to  on« 
oC  two.  conclusions.  Either  Calvin  was  perpetu*- 
illy  contradicting  himself,  or  his  earljr  ^u^d  unbi- 
assed opinions  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  gradually 
jFielded  to  that  pernicious  influence  which  irregu- 
lar conduct  seldom  faib  to  exercise,  even  over 
well  constituted  minds. 

You  undertake,  indeed,  to  prove,  that  the  ear- 
liest opinions  of  Calvin  were  on  the  side  of  mi- 
nisterial parity,  and  for  this  purpose  quote  several* 
passages  from  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
lion.  Some  of  the  passages  militate  against  the 
nery  cau^  which  you  bring  them  to  support  :t  For 
Azample,  Calvin  tells  us  that  the  Presbyters  in 
wery  city  chose  one  out  of  their  own  number  to 
whom  they  specially  gave  the  title  of  Bishop,  and 
be  cites  Jerome  as  testifying  that  this  practice  pre* 
¥ailed  in  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
And  what  authority  had  the  Bishop  ?  Let  Calvin 
answer.    "  The    office   which    the    Consul  had 


*  See  Dureirs  View  of  the  Foreign  aeforroed  Chureheg,  p  169— wheie 
tbe  foUowine^  passage  from  tbe  letter,  is  introduced.  Episcapfttufi  ipse 
a  Deo  profectus  est.  Episcopi  munus  Dei  siuthoritate  oonstitutum  es^ 
•t  leg^ibus  definitum. 

,  t  The  rest  mn-  vsguc,  and  fairly  admit  of  an  interpreUtion  consist- 
ent with  tlic  doctrine,  that  Episcopacy  was  a  primitive  and  Hpostolic 
institution:  indeed,  they  must  be  construed  in  this  way,  to  preserve 
^ic'tc  author  from  palpable  eoBtndictieii. 
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in  the  Senate  ta  propose  business;  to  adlect  opir 
nions ;  to  preside  in  consulting,  admonishing,  and 
exhorting;  to  isred  by  his  authority^  the  whole pnh 
cess  of  business;  and  to  put  in  execution  Uuft 
which  was  decreed  by  the  common  counsd  of  all; 
the  same  office  iiad  the  Bishop  in  the  assembly,  of 
Presbjten.'^    What  if  Calvin  seems  to  say,  after 
this,   that  the  superiority  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
Presbyter  rested  upon  human  custom  ?    Why,  the 
result  is,  that  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  in 
his  eagerness  to  defend  the  system  of  ministeail 
parity,  upon*  which  he  had  so  long  acted,  suffer- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  pervert  his  judgment.    I  say, 
the  system  upon  which  he  had  so  long  acted ;  foe 
you  run  into  an  error  on  this  subject  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  point  out.    You  begin  your  extmcta 
from  Calvin  with  his  Institutions,  which,  you  tdl 
us,  were  his  first  theological  work,  and  were  pub- 
lished so  early  as  the  year  1536,  before  he  had  ever 
seen  Geneva ;  intending  in  *  this  way  to  make  it 
out  that  his  earliest  opinions  were  on  the  side  of 
the  divine  institution  of  the  system  of  ministerial 
parity.     It  has,  indeed,  been  shown,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Institutes  Is  often  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Presbyterial  doctrine ;  but,  after  so  frequently 
charging  your  opponents  wiih  utter  ignorance  of 
the  works  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  arc  you  so  uninformed  as  not  to  know  that  the 
first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  published  in  the  year 
1535,  was  a  mere  sketchy  and  tliat  it  did  not  ap- 

*  Institutes,  b^ok  ir^clitp.  4- 
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ter  Id  its  present  enlarged  state  until  the  year 
MB  ?  Beta,  in  speaking  of  the  original  edition, 
iMb  it,  ^^  operis  fonge  maximi  rudimentnm.'** 
"be  work,  as  it  appeared  at  fint,  consisted  of  but 
rMty-one  chapters ;  and  thus  it  continued  in  all 
16  editions  through  which  it  passed  until  the  year 
iSSy  when  it  came  forth  in  its  present  form,  di- 
ded  into  eighty  chapters,  and  four  books.  If  yoti 
ill  conralt  Bayle's  Dictionary,  you  will  find  these 
ccts  distinctly  stated-f  And  yet  you  quote  the 
rilarged  edition  of  the  Institutes  to  show  the 
pinions  of  their  author  in  the  commencement  of 
is  theological  career.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
assages  which  you  quote  from  the  present  edition 
r  the  Institutes  were  in  the  original  sketch, 
oblished  in  the  year  1535P  You  surely  have  no 
Ight  to  take  it  for  granted. 

See  how  Calvin  was  understood  by  his  ad- 
ihrersf 

Mons.  Daille,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  speaks 
MIS  explicitly  :—* ^'  Calvin  himself  honoured  aU 
lishops  that  were  not  subjects  of  the  Pope,  &c. 
iich  as  were  the  Prelates  of  England.  We  con* 
Bss  that  the  foundation  of  their  charge  is  good 
nd  lawful,  established  by  the  Apostks  according  to 
he  camnumd  of  Christ.^^t 

*  Beza,  ifi  viU  Calrini,  p.  347. 

f  •*  The  last  edition,  eitlier  French  or  Latin,  rerifed  bj  tlie  author, 
I  of  1558.  In  that  edition  the  work  iTat  divided  into  lour  books,  and 
fech  book  into  ^several  chapters,  of  which  there  are  in  aU  fburtcore. 
*he  edition  of  1550  is  divided  only  into  one  and  twenty  chapters.** 
9tttfl^§  Dictionary,  vol  it.  Ltidvn^  pnnt€d  b^f  Jame»  JBettenham,  1736, 

%  Bingham's  French  Church's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  JBnglaad. 
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Monsieur  De  Le  Angle,  another  divine  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  in  a  letter  address^ 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  writes  thus:-^^'  Calvin, 
in  his  treatise  of  the  necessity  of  the  RelbnnatiqB, 
make»  no  difficulty  to  say,  that  if  there  should  be 
any  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  the  communion  of 
a  Church  that  was  pure  in  its  worship  and  doctrine 
and  not.  to  submit  himself  with  respect  to  its  go- 
vernment, under  pretence  that  it  had  retained  an 
Episcopacy  qualified  as  yours  is;  there  would  be 
no  censure  or  rigour  of  discipline  that  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  upon  them.''* 

Jacobus  Lectins,  a  Senator  of  Geneva,^  and 
Public  Reader  in  the  University,  in  a  book  dedi* 
cated  to  the  Syndics  and  Senate,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language : — '^  We  maintain  that  those  are  true 
and  lawful  Bbhops  whom  St  Paul  describes  in 
his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus;  and  we  do 
not  deny  but  that  there  were  such  formerly  in  that 
great  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  at  this 
very  day  there  are  such  Bishops  there,"  "  Nei- 
ther was  there  any  of  our  divines,  I  think,  wbm 
ever  denied  it  to  be  a  most  ancient  custom  in  the 
Church,  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles;  to  wit, 
that  one  should  have  the  chief  care  of  the  Church, 
sitting,  as  it  were,  at  the  helm  of  the  sacred  ship^ 
And  they  did  so  treat  of  the  limitation  of  that 
pre-eminence  according  to  the  word  of  God,  that 
they  have  professed,  by  their  public  writings,  that 
it  was  madlike  to  think  meanly  of  the  order  of 

*  StUUngQeeCfl  Unrcaeonableness  of  Sepajration. 
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orthodox  Bishops,  to  whom,  therefore,  our  men, 
and  amongst  them,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Beza,  Sadeel, 
and  others,  have  deferred  all  manner  of  honour 
and  affection.''* 

After  all,  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  opinions  of  Calvin  on  the  subject 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
ministry.  He  is  not  always  consistent  with  him- 
self. Perplexed  and  embarrassed  between  the 
system  which  he  had  adopted  in  practice,  and 
the  hfresistible  evidence  of  ministerial  imparity, 
presented  both  by  Scripture  and  antiquity,  he 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself  from  his  own 
labyrinth:  He  found  himself  unable,  probably, 
either  to  form  or  to  express  any  perftcily  definite' 
ideas.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  rejected, 
vnequivocaily,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  parity 
among  the  ministers  of  the  word,  and  that  he  de- 
dared  his  readiness  to  submit  to  ^uch  an  Episco- 
l^cy  as  that  of  the  Church  c^  England ;  denounc- 
ing the  heaviest  anathema  against  aH  who  should 
vefuse  to  follow  his  example.f 

Beza,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Calvin,  thus 

♦  DufeU*B  View  of  the  Foreifpi  Reformed  Churdiet,  p.  Ifl9, 170. 

t  Dr.  DurelU  after  carefiiUy  ezaminini^  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with 
particular  reference  to  hia  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry, 
givcB  the  following  as  the  result—**  For  all  that  I  hare  cither  read  of, 
or  in  him,  or  seen  produced  out  of  his  writings,  I  am  of  this  mind, 
that  Efn9c»pacif  was  the  govermnent  that  he  approved  most,  and  that 
he  took  it  to  be,  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  of  apostolical  institution  t  though 
bis  opinion  was,  that  the  Church,  according  to  her  exigences,  in  re- 
lation to  places,  times,  and  other  circumstances,  may  dispense  with 
it"  DurelTt  Viev  of  th9  GwVfmtnent  and  Wwihip  in  th§  Foreitrn  Re* 
formed  Churches,  p.  161. 
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expressee  himself  in  a  lettw  to  ArebbiBhop^  Whi(> 
gift; — ^  Id  my  writings  touching  CbuKh:  gmtm 
meat,  I  eveir  impugned  the  Bami^h  hiemnkyj  hik 
never  intended  to  touch  or  impugn  tb^^y^tawM* 
tical  polity  of  the  Church  of  En^Md*'**^  Sms 
further  speakg  of  the  E^fiKopacj  of  tiM.  Gtapck 
of  England  aa  a  singular  Uasaing  of  God^.  in^ 
praya  th^t  she  loay  evw  enJGgF  itf  He  mtK  Mk 
the  same  treatise,  the  followiqg  stxoag  kpgoigjji^ 
which  is  entitled  to  your  very  particular  atteJltifMH 
— ^^  If  there  are  any  who  reject  the  mMt  0fitfr  ^ 
fipiscopacjf^  God  forbid  that  any  man  of  9  mjuid: 
mind  should  assent  to  the  madness  df  ^ufh^  lom*'^ 

'Fried  by  the  declarations  of  Calvui  n/fd  fiyt^ 
you  and  your  friends  would  cer^aiply  bd  OQOdwiii^ 
ed  as  inexcusable  schismatics. 

The  celebrated  Maitin  Guc^,  one  ^  Ij/n^  mmtk 
learned  and  judicious  of  the  ori^Aial  lU&MBnMb^ 
thus  speaks  of  the  authority  of  Bishops  >-t^  B(f  thifc 
perpetual  observation  of  all  Churches^  ewm  Jhm 
the  Apostles^  timesj  we  see,  that  U  semmd  f^isiitt^ 
the  Holy  Ghastj  that  among  Pr^sbytera,^  tQ  vflmm 
the  procuration  of  Churches  was  obdefly  ccwMMt- 
ted,  there  should  be  one  that  should  have  the 
care  or  charge  of  divers  Churches,  and  the  whok 
ministry  committed  to  him ;  and,  by  reason  of  that 
charge,  he  was  above  the  rest ;  and,  therefore,  th9 
name  of  Bisliop  was  attributed  peculiarly  to  those 
chief  rulers.''J 


»  Life  of  Whitgift,  prated  by  Snodham,  1612. 
f  Beza.  Resp.  ad  Sarav.  cqi.  18, 
4necara.curat»p.25l. 


It  18  not  going  too  &r' t^  $ay  tl^it  the  dificuHj 
whicb  tie  Re^n^fs  found  i»  procuriiig  Bisix^pei 
alone  i^pc^onte^  Epitoc^mcj  frooi  b^ng  umvei^ 
9al^  retained.  Tbe  itomish  €huMrh  iras  ex* 
tremely  vigilant  upon  tUa  fwint  The  itoment 
a:Bi£Aiop  ahow^  Biosy  dispo^tioii  to  ^n  the  Re* 
iMrm^fS,  be  was  «Mde  tlie  sbb^t  of  bitter  peiw 
aecution;  Thi»  i$  plartlculari;)r  apparmt  in  die  his^ 
teiy  of  the  Plioteatant  Church  of  France,  to  which 
I  would  new  take  the  liberty^,  fw  a  few  moments^ 
of  sK^ieUiBEg'yQiar  attention* 

Peter  Du  MouHn^  an  eminent  professor  of  this 
Chnrch^  tihus  writes  r--*-*^  Our  advccsariee  uajnstfy 
accuse  us  tO'  be  ^aemies  of  the  Episcopal^  Order. 
For  we  must  be  altogether  ignorant  in  histoiy,  if 
we  do  not  Ibnow  tbaf  antiquity  speahr  honoucaUjn 
ef  that  diegree.  EusebiuSy^  in  his  Chrodicte^  wit^ 
«jl38seth/  thaC  a  }iear  after  our  LonFs  death^  Jhmss, 
Mr  Lord's  btother^  was  estaMisdied  Bishc^  of  le« 
getolfin;  and  tiwt  ten  jeais^  afiei^  Euodkis  was 
<mated  BiBhsp*  of^  Anfebch,  and  that  after  James 
euoceeded  Sniion  In  Ae  BasHoprick  of  Jennaleni^ 
^mwlteaoe  dbesceadsdrfte  succession  of  Bishops 
ifif  Jleiinalemk  St  Jerome,  in  his  book  of  ecelesi- 
astifcil  witk^  saidi,  that  Folyearp,  Si  John's  die* 
ciple,  was  bjr  that  Apostle  mads  Bishop  of  Smjiwu 
hr  the  same  bode  he  saith,  that  St  Paul  ^a« 
blished  Hmodiy  BislwDp  of  Epbesus,  and  Titus 
Bishop  of  Crete.  And  TeituHian,  in  the  thir^- 
seeond  chapter  of  Ae  book  of  Prescr4)tions,  cal- 
leth  those  Churches  Apostolical  Churches,  and 
buds  and  sprigs  of  the  Apostles^  whose  Bishops 
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were  established  bj  the  Apostles,"  &c.  ^^  If  some- 
times we  speak  against  tiie  audiority  of  Bishops^' 
we  condemn  not  Episcopal  Order  in  itseU)  but 
speak  only  of  the  corruption  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  induced  into  it,"  &c.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Du  Moulin  here  un- 
dertakes to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Church:  thus  speaking,  he  admits  that  there  are 
instances  of  Episcopacy  in  the  apostolical  practice, 
and  that  it  s^ees,  moreover,  with  the  pmctice  <^ 
all  antiquity.  The  fair  inference  from  the  language 
of  Du  Moulin  is,  that  the  French  Church  would 
readily  have  submitted  to  Bishops,  if  Bbhops  had 
been  its  reformers.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says  that, 
'^  God  having  permitted  the  work  of  reformation  to 
be  carried  on  only  by  the  inferior  clergy,  they 
thought  it  meet  to  keep  themselves  within  the 
bounds  of  the  order  of  Priesthood ;  that  if  ever  it 
were  God's  will  that  the  Bishops  themselves  should 
reform  and  embrace  the  true  doctrine,  there  might 
be  no  contestation  with  them  for  jurisdiction  and 
pre-eminence,  but  all  manner  of  readiness,  on  the 
reformed  ministers  part,  to  submit  to  the  Bishops, 
and  to  acknowledge  them  for  their  lawful  superiois 
and  prelates."  '^  As  for  me,  I  nothing  doubt  but 
those  things  were  so  ordered  by  them,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  because  their  con* 
dition  did  not  permit  them  to  do  otherwise*"t 

Monsieur  Caches,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Cha- 
renton,  thus  writes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brevint:— 

•  Moulin's  Buckler  of  Faith,  p.  345,  Lond.  Edit.  IdSl. 
t  DareU's  View  of  the  Foveign  Refbrmed  Churches,  p.  119. 
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'^  Would  to  God  we  had  no  other  differences  with 
the  Bishops  of  France,  but  their  dignity:  How 
cheerfully  should  I  submit  myself  to  them !  although 
you  know  that  ^heir  yoke  is  heavy,  far  heavier 
than  that  of  the  Bishops  of  England.  How  comes 
it  to  pass  then  that  those  of  your  Presbyterians 
that  are  great,  understanding,  and  wise  men,  have 
such  an  aversion  against  moderate  Episcopacy? 
And  why  do  they  refuse  to  have  communion  with 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  and  all 
that  holy  company  of  the  purest  antiquity  ?"* 

Monsieur  De  Le  Angle,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bre- 
vint,  uses  the  following  strong  language: — ^^  I 
eannot  tell  what  these  haters  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church  mean,  that  prattle  up  and  down,  and 
talk  as  if  the  French  Churches  were  great  ad- 
versaries of  the  Episcopal  order.  God  forbid, 
Sir,  that  we  should  have  such  a  perverse  and 
rash  opinion.  I  am  sure  that  neither  Monsieur 
Daille,  nor  Monsieur  Amiraut,  nor  Monsieur  Bo- 
chart,  nor  any  of  my  colleagues  of  Rouen  ever 
approved  of  it."  ^^  An  Episcopacy,  framed  after 
the  model  which  was  exercised  with  so  much  suc- 
cess by  those  Prelates  of  the  Apostolic  Churches^ 
which  Christ  calls  angeb,  such  as  Clemens,  Poly- 
earp,  Ireneus,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom, 
and  Austin,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind,  who 
have  been  in  the  Church  the  sweet  savour  of 
Christ ;  it  is  a  most  sacred  and  most  ancient  order, 
and  if  the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  the  an- 

*  DiueU'*  View  of  the  Foreign  BeftroMd  Ckorches,  p.  135. 
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thovs  of  it,  certainly  it  was  instituted  by  afioMblie 
men,  wiio  might  say  of  their  ordinafices  ctf  diis 
iiatiire  the  same  thsrf  the  Apostle  said  sometimes^ 
after  he  had  gravely  resolved  some  ^uestionA, 
about  which  he  had  no  express  commatMl  from 
God-^^  lAinkj  4d$o^  that  I  hoM  the  Spirit  ^Goi?^ 

But  we  have  much  more  decisive  evidence  M 
this  point.  Take  the  following  passage  fiom  a 
letter  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr  to  Beza:-^ 
^^  The  Church  of  Troyes  is  very  great,  and  vtt- 
creases  daily :  the  Bishop  thereof  is  now  become 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
instructs  his  flock  in  the  purity  of  the  Gosp^^ 
*^  He  seqt  for  the  Elders  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  desired  them  to  consult  among  themselves 
prudently  and  piously,  whether  they  might  accept 
of  him  as  their  Bishop.  If  they  did,  he  wcmld 
then  go  on,  as  he  had  begun,  to  edify  and  aug^ 
ment  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  Church  com* 
mitted  to  his  charge.  But  if  they  thought  him  nol 
qualified  for  so  great  a  work,  they  should  deal 
freely  and  plainly  with  him :  for  in  that  case  he 
was  resolved  to  resign  his  Bishoprick,  and  live  as^  a 
private  Christian  among  them.''  ^^  He  viras  unara^ 
mously  acknowledged  and  received  by  them  all  as 
a  true  Bishop:  and  his  authority  and  piety  daA 
great  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Praised  be 
God,  who  takes  these  methods  to  govern  and  ad* 
vance  the  kingdom  of  his  Son."t 

Here  is  a  most  decided  testimony  of  Uie  readi- 

•  DureU's  View  of  the  Foreign  tteformed  Cbiurches,  p,  143,  144. 
t  Pet.  Mtft.  Ep.  STp  ad  Bczam,  p.  1143. 
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iiess  of  the  French  Protestants  to  adopt  the  Epis- 
copal constitution  of  the  ministry^  But  mark  the 
issue!  The  Papists,  greatly  alarmed,  commenced 
a  severe  attack  upon  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and 
finally  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prevail  upon  the 
king  of  France  to  expel  him  from  his  diocess» 
Far  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  French  his^^ 
torian  Thuanus.* 

But  further — Sevei^al  of  the  Bishops  of  France, 
about  the  same  period,  evinced  a  disposition  fa^- 
vourable  to  the  Refori^iation ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  accused  of  heresy,  and  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Consistory  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Rome.  Three  of  them  were  deprived, 
and  the  rest  suspended  until  they  should  vindicate 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  heresy.  Unfor- 
tmately,  most  of  them  returned  to  the  Church 
of  Rome;  but  Cardinal  Castilion,  Sangelasius, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant faith ;  continuing  to  act  as  Bishops  until  they 
were  forced  to  withdraw  by  the  civil  power.  The 
historian  Spondanus  gives  us  this  information  ;t 
and  he  compiled  his  history  from  writers  who  were 
contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  which 
they  relate.} 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Du  Moulin,  son  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Du  Mou- 


*  Thuan.  torn.  ii.  lib.  28.  p.  4& 

f  An.  1563,  p.  21. 

i  Thuanus,  lib.  35.    Homenis  Tortora  Hist.  Fnmc.  lib.  3.    Gabu 
tiu«  Vit.  Pii  5.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.     Catcllus  flist.  Occitnn.    Ontipbrins  v; 
Pii4. 
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lin,  whom  we  hate  alroadj  mentumed.  ^  *^  Hov 
soon  both  ^MtoiB.  and  people  maj  be  brought  to 
submit  to  Bishops,  hath  been  tried  by  the  BSahop 
of  Troyes,  and  that  of  Meaux,  who,  as. soon  -as 
thej  began  to  forsake  the  errors  of  Popory,  wwe 
acknowledged  bj  the  Protestant  Churches  vithsi 
the  verge  of  their  jurisdiction  for  their  .I>iacaiaii& 
The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  and  Bishop  of.  (hieans 
were  once  about  to  have  done  as-  much,  and 
would  have  found  the  like  obedience  from  the 
Protestant  party;  but  the  great  stream,  of : the 
state  proved  too  strong  for  them  to  swim  agaiasL^ 
^^  There  was  a  time  when  some  of  their  prims 
men  feeling  the  inconveniences  that. foHaw  the 
want  of  ecclesiastical  subordination!  moved  G«- 
dinal  Richelieu .  to  place  it  among  them  by  hii 
authority,  pretending  that  it  would  bring  thesi 
nearer  to  the  Roman  Church:  But  he  flatly  de- 
nied to  give  way  to  it,  and  told  them,  if  you  hsd 
that  order,  you  would  look  too  like  a  Church."^ 

Accordingly,  the  celebrated  Mons.  Du  Bosc 
expressly  says  that  the  Protestants  of  France  fol- 
lowed the  Presbyterian  system,  '^  because  neces- 
sity obliged  them  to  it;  because  Reformatio! 
having  been  begun  by  the  people  and  by  inferior 
churchmen,  the  places  of  Bishops  remained  fiUefl 
with  men  of  a  contrary  religion,  so  that  thejr 
were  constrained  to  content  themselves  with  mi- 
nisters and  elders  as  well  as  they  could,  if  Bi- 
shops had  embraced  the  Reformation  at  first,  I 

*  Preface  to  bis  Father's  book,  called  the  Novelty  of  Popery,  p.  %  % 
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make  no  doubt  but  that  (heir  order  had  been 
maintained  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity."* 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Protestants  of  France 
were  anxious  to  reform  the  Church  upon  Episco- 
pal principles,  and  that  they  were  prevented  from 
doing  so,  simply  by  the  difficulty  which  they 
found  of  procuring  Bishops.f 

The  Papists  understood  dieir  business  too  well. 
They  determined  that  the  Protestants  should  not 
possess  the  advantage  of  an  Apostolical  ministry ; 
mnd,  unhappily,  their  efforts  were  attended  with 
no  small  degree  of  success.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  prevailed  by  measures  of  violence; 
and  in  England,  where  the  Reformation  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  civil  government,  they  put  in  ope- 
ration a  system  of  the  most  shameful  intrigue,  to 
{NToduce  separation  from  the  established  Church. 
A  specimen  of  Papal  fraud  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  who 
intercepted  a  letter  from  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and 
other  Reformers,  offering  to  receive  Bishops;  to 
which  they  forged  an  ungracious  answer,  and 
thereby  defeated  the  measure.  It  is,  besides,  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  Papal  court  constantly 
employed  agents,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to 
travel  through  England,  declaiming  against  the 


*  Durell's  View  of  the  GoTernment  and  Worship  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  p.  122,  123. 

f  For  many  of  these  facts  and  quotations  relatiTe  to  the  Protestantii 
of  France,  tee  Bingham's  French  Church's  Apology  fur  the  ChHrcK  of 
England,  book  ir.  chap.  4. 
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eitabliahed  ClHirdi,  and  crjiog  o«t  for  fitf^ 
reformation. 

The  most  emineot  dtiviMs  of  the  Refenied 
Church  of  HoUand  excused  their  departure  horn 
Episcopacy  on  the  gnmad  of  Becoosi^yt  19^, 
they  expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to  aoknit  to 
the  Episcopal  constitution-^lhej  declared  it  to 
be  their  ardest  wish  to  see  tiuA  cooslitutioa  re- 
8f)oved — ^they  even  west  so  6m-  as  (o  pledge  them- 
selves to  take  aH  practicable  meesiires  to  efle^ 
its  restoration.  But  the  civil  government  was  op- 
posed to  the  thing ;  the  reason  of  which  opposi* 
tion  is  thus  stated  by  the  historian  Collier: — ^  The 
States,  upon  th^r  revcA  from  the  kmg  of  SpaiBi 
destroyed  seven  Sees,  and  applied  die  revemies 
to  the  public  service,  llie  names  of  Ihem  ave 
these;  the  Bishoprick  of  Harlaem,  in  Holland; 
of  Middleborough  in  Zealand;  of  Lewarden^  in 
Friezland ;  of  Groningue,  in  Gronningen ;  of  De^ 
venter,  in  Oveiyssel;  of  Ruremonde,  in  Ghiel'- 
derland ;  and  the  Archbisboprick  of  Utretcht ;  to 
which  the  Bishops  of  the  other  Sees,  above  raen^ 
tioned,  were  suffragans. 

"  Thus,  'tis  possible,  the  gain  of  sacrilege  pre- 
vailed to  break  the  Apostolical  government  Those 
at  the  helm  might  be  averse  to  the  continuing 
Episcopacy,  for  fear  some  of  the  old  endowments 
should  be  expected  to  maintain  it."* 

•  Collicr'f  Ecclesiaiticftl  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  71R 

Kor  was  it  in  Holland  alone  that  difficulties  of  tins  kind  imt 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  primitive  rcfomiiition  of  the  Charch;  the 
same  spirit  was  strongly  at  work  in  England. 

<*  Another  sort  of  men  there  are,  which  have  been  content  to  run  os 
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llius  in  Holland,  as  in  France,  Episcopacy  was 
put  down  by  the  violence  of  the  secular  power. 

The  truth  of  all  this  will  fully  appear  finom  the 
accounts  which  have  come  dovni  to  us,  relative  to 
the  famous  Synod  of  Dort. 

Bishop  Carleton,  one  of  the  English  delegates 
fo  that  Synod,  gives  the  following  statement : — ^^  I 
Openly  protested  in  the  Synod,  that  it  was  a  strange 
proposition  which  had  been  inserted  in  said  con- 
fession, namely,  that  Christ  instituted  an  eqtmlity 
among  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  publicly  de- 
clared that  it  could  no  where  be  shown  that  Christ 
had  ordained  such  an  equality ;  that  he  had  cho- 
sen twelve  Apostles  and  seventy  disciples,  and  that 
those  Apostles  were  invested  with  an  authority 
and  superintendency  over  all  others^  and  that  the 


with  the  Reformen  for  a  time,  and  to  make  ihem  poor  kutrsiiients  of 
their  own  designs.  These  are  a  sort  of  godless  politics,  who»  per- 
ceiving the  plot  of  discipline  to  consist  of  these  two  parts,  tlie  over- 
throw of  EpiscopaU  And  die  erection  of  Presbyterial  authority ;  and 
that  this  latter  can  talce  no  place  till  the  former  be  removed,  are  con- 
tent to  join  with  tbera  in  the  destructive  part  of  discipline,  bearing 
them  in  band,  that  in  the  other  also,  they  shall  find  them  as  ready. 
But  when  time  shall  come,  it  may  be,  they  would  be  as  loth  to  be 
yoked  with  that  kind  of  regiment,  as  now  they  are  willing  to  be  |«- 
leased  from  this.  These  men's  ends  in  all  their  actions,  is  distraction ; 
their  pretence  and  colour,  reformation.  Those  things,  which,  under 
this  colour,  they  have  effected  to  their  own  good,  are,  1.  By  mun- 
taining  a  contrary  faction,  they  have  kept  the  clergy  always  in  awe; 
and  thereby  made  them  more  pliable  and  willing  to  buy  their  peace. 
2.  By  maintaining  an  opinion  of  equality  among  ministers,  they  have 
made  way  to  their  own  purposes  for  devouring  Cathedral  Churches 
and  Bishops'  livings.**  Gewrge  Cranmer^s  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker ^  prefixed  to  the  Jirtt  vobme  of  the  **  EccUnattieal  Polity  "  p.  107 
Oxford  edition,  1793. 
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Church  had  constantly  and  unintemiptedlf  maio- 
tained  the  same  subordination.  I  appealed  in  this 
affair  to  all  the  ancients,  and  to  all  men  of  learning 
of  the  present  age;  jea,  I  eamestlj  challenged 
any  man  in  the  Sjnod  to  prove  the  contraiy.  The 
Lord  Bishpp  of  Salisbuiy  is  my  witness,  and  all 
the  doctors  that  were  with  me,  for  I  was  the 
mouth  of  them  all;  and  there  was  not  one  manin 
the  assembly  that  pretended  to  contradict  me: 
from  whence  we  justly  concluded  that  they  were 
all  of  our  opinion." 

Bishop  Carieton  adds,  that  in  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  Synod| 
he  told  them  ^^  the  cause  of  all  their  troubl^  was 
the  want  of  Bishops:"  to  which,  ^^  their  answer 
was,  that  they  had  a  great  honour  for  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  heartily  wished  they  could  establish  them- 
selves upon  this  model :  but  they  had  no  prospect 
of  such  a  happiness;  and  since  the  civil  govern-' 
ment  had  made  their  desires  impracticabkj  they 
hoped  Grod  would  be  merciful  to  them."* 

In  perfect  correspondence  with  this  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Bishop  Hall,  another  of  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  to  the  Synod.  "  When  the  Bishop 
of  Landaffe  had,  in  a  speech  of  his,  touched 
upon  Episcopal  government,  and  showed  that  the 
want  thereof  gave  opportunities  to  those  divisions 
which  were  then  on  ibot  in  the  Netherlands,  Boger- 


*  Brandt's  History  of  the  Beformttion,  toL  iii.  p.  28&     Collier's 
I'.cclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  717,  718, 
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mannus,  the  president  of  that  assembly,  stood  up, 
and,  in  a  good  allowance  of  what  had  been  spoken, 
said,  Domine,  nos  non  sumus  adeo  feiices.     Alas, 
my  Lord,  we  are  not  so  happy.    Neither  did  he 
speak  this  in  a  fashionable  compliment,  (neither 
the  person,  nor  the  place,  nor  the  hearers  were  fit 
for  that)  but  in  a  sad  gravity,  and  conscionable  pro- 
fession of  a  known  truth ;  neither  would  he,  being 
the  mouth  of  that  select  assembly,  have  thought 
it  safe  to  pass  those  words  before  the  deputies  of 
the  States,  and  so  many  venerable  divines  of  fo- 
reign parts  (besides  their  own)  if  he  had  not  sup- 
posed this  so  clear  a  truth  as  that  Synod  would 
neither  disrelish  nor  contradict     What,  do  I  sin- 
gle out  a  few  ?    All  the  world  of  men,  judicious, 
and  not  prejudiced  with  their  own  interests,  both 
do,   and   must  say  thus,    and  confess  with  the 
learned  Casaubon,  Fregevill,   and  Saravia,  that 
no   Church  in  the  world  comes  so  near  to  the 
Apostolic  form  as  the  Church  of  England."* 

The  Britbh  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
then,  expressly  asserted,  in  the  Synod,  the  divine 
institution  of  Episcopacy ;  appealing  to  the  an- 
cients, and  to  all  men  of  learning,  and  challeng- 
ing the  members  of  the  Synod  to  disprove 
what  they  had  said.  And  what  was  the  result? 
"  Not  one  man  in  the  assembly,"  says  Bishop 
Carleton,  "  pretended  to  contradict  me;  from 
whence,  we  justly  concluded,  that  they  were  all 
of  our  opinion."     Here  we  have  the  positive  dc- 

*  DUhop  Hall's  Divine  Ri^^ht  of  Bpincopacy,  part  i.  sect.  4. 
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claration  of  Bishop  Carleton,  that  the  membeis 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  regarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  as  universallj  admitting  the  divine 
institution  of  Episcopacy.  What,  now^  Sir,  shall 
we  think  of  the  very  contemptuous  terms  in  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  speak  of  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  me  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Synod  in  question  ?*    In  the  strongest  of  my 


^  "  Mr.  How  has  allowed  himself  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  a  wiy 
for  which  I  really  feel  at  a  loss  to  form  an  adequate  apology.**  Mr. 
How  has  simply  spoken  the  language  of  the  Eng^lish  delej^tea  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  Bishops  Carleton,  Hall,  and  Davenant,  are  the  persons 
to  whom  your  lofty  charges  of  ignorance  and  disingenuousness  miist 
be  applied.  "  It  never  occurred  to  me,  before  I  saw  Mr>  How^  pam* 
phlet,  that  it  was  possible  for  any  well  informed  man,  who  valued  his 
reputation,  to  give  such  a  statement  as  that  gentleman  has  done,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  principal  divines  of  the  Reformed  Churches.'^ 
It  would  be  easy  to  mention  a  number  of  very  learned  and  excellent 
men  who  liave  spoken  of  the  Reformers  in  stronger  terms  than  those 
which  you  so  bitterly  complain  of  in  my  Letters.  But  let  me  refer  you, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  language  of  the  well  known,  and  universally  re- 
spected and  admired.  Bishop  Hall. 

"  But  first,  ere  we  enter  the  lists,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  deceive 
yourselves  vainly  with  the  hope  of  hiding  your  heads  under  the  skirt 
of  the  authority  of  those  Divines  and  Churches  abroad,  which  retain 
that  form  of  government  whereto  you  have  submitted;  for  know, 
their  case  and  yours  is  far  enough  different :  they  plead  to  be,  by  a 
hind  of  neccanty,  cast  upon  that  condition  which  you  have  vilUngly 
choien.  They  were  not,  they  could  not  be,  what  you  were,  and  might 
still  have  been.  Did  any  of  them  forsake  and  abjure  that  function  of 
Episcopacy  which  he  might  freely  have  enjoyed,  with  the  full  liberty 
of  professing  the  reformed  religion  ?  Did  ever  any  wise  man  or  Chrii* 
tian  Church  condemn  that  calling  for  itself?  Yea,  if  the  last  Bishop 
of  Geneva  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  consented  in  matter  of  doc- 
trine to  Calvin,  Farret,  Viret,  have  you,  or  any  man  living,  just  cause 
n  tliink  that  tht  city  would  not  gladly  have  retained  his  gt)vemment 


Confinuslion  of  J-«tt<»r*,  p.  3M  V  Ibid.  p.  380. 
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observations  I  am  completQl/  supported  by  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  HugUah  delegates* 

stilly  .^nd  thought  themselves  happy  under  such  a  protection  ?  Wookl 
they  have  ejected  him  as  an  enemy  whom  they  might  have  enjoyed  as 
ft  patron^  Would  they  have  stood  upon  his  Episcopacy,  while  they  had 
Jijs  concutreqce  iu  the  truth  of  religion  ?  A>  num  thai  hoik  either  braii^ 
or  forehead  vill  afirm  it  /  tince  the  -world  knovt  the  quarrel  vat  net  ai 
Me  digfdttft  but  at  fa*-  oppotition  to  the  intended  reformation.  Hear  what 
Calvin  himself  saith  for  himself  and  his  co-partners."*  Bishc^  Hall 
proceeds  to  quote  various  passages  from  the  writings  of  Calvin,  which 
have  been  already  given,  and  then  adds — **  Do  you  hear  your  doom 
from  your  own  oracle  ?  Muke  account,  therefore,  of  the  merit  and 
danger  of  Calvin's  just  anathema." 

<<  And  that  the  French  Reformers  may  not  herein  be  thought  to  go 
alone,  take  notice,  I  beseech  you,  what  the  German  divines  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  have  freely  professed  to  this  purpose.**  The 
Bishop  goes  pn  to  present  a  number  of  passages  relative  to  the  German 
Reformers,  particularly  Mclancthon  and  Luther,  and  then  says—*'  Se^ 
now,  I  beseech  you,  how  willing  tliese  first  Reformers  were  to  main* 
.tain  fLnjd  establish  l&piscopal  government;  how  desirous  to  restore  H^ 
how  tr9ubled  that  they  might  not  continue  it :  might  they  have  enjoyed 
the  Gospel,  they  would  have  enjoyed  Episcopacy.  In  Whose  stept 
then  do  you  tread  while  you  defy  it  ?  Certainly  if  the  Genevan  and 
^rman  prelacy  would  have  but  tolerated  a  reformation  of  the  Papal 
corruptions,  tliere  had  never  been  either  a  parity  of  minietert,  or  a  lay 
Pretbyter  in  the  roorld  to  thi*  day'^-f 

I  have  never  used  language  so.  pointed  and  strong  as  this  s  and  yet 
you  talk  of  my  "  ablonishing  ignorance,  misconceptions,  and  misre- 
presentations." For  all  I  have  said,  1  can  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Bi- 
shop Hall,  whom  you  style  an  *'  eminently  learned  and  pious  divine."! 
Bishop  Ha^l,  too,  it  will  be  recollected,  lived  shortly  after  the  Befor* 
matibn,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
its  original  conductors.  He  tells  us  that- the  foreign  Beformers,  with 
one  voice,  pleaded  the  necessity  of  tlieir  situation  in  excuse  for  their 
departure  from  Episcopacy;  that  ihey  expressed  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  retain  it;  that  (hey  pronounced  the  heaviest  anathema  upon 
all  who  should  voluntarily  depart  from  it;  that  all  this  is  so  notorious 
that  "  no  man  who  hath  either  brain  or  forehead**  will  call  it  in  ques- 
tion; in  fine,  that  if  the  Miginal  Genevan  and  German  Reformers 

*  Han's  Difbe  Right  of  Kpiseopacr,  part  i.  sect  2.       f  I^id.  psrt.  i.  sntt.  0,  3 

t   MiBer'i  l.cttcrs,  p.  260. 
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But  why  did  not  the  Refonned  Charch  of  Hoi* 
land  adopt  E{riscopac7,  and  pbce  it  at  tlM  §omih 
dation  of  her  ecclesiastical  system  ?  The  diviiies 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  shall  answer  the  qaestion. 
^'  We  heartily  wish  we  could  estaUish  ovHsdvea 
upon  this  model:  but  we  have  no  proqpect  off 
such  a  happiness ;  and  since  the  civil  gotem- 
ment  has  made  our  desires  impraeticaUe^  we 
hope  God  will  be  merciful  to  us."  Here,  then, 
was  the  difficulty.  The  civil  power  wodld  not 
suffer  the  Episcopal  constitution  to  be  restwed. 
And  the  hbtorian  Collier  ^ves  us  the  reason. 
^  The  States,  upon  their  revolt  from  the  Kiag^of 
Spain,  destroyed  seven  Sees,  and  iq^plied  the 
revenues  to  the  public  service."  ^^  Those  at  the 
helm  might  be  averse  to  the  contimriog  Episco- 
pacy, for  fear  some  part  of  the  old  endowments 
should  be  expected  to  maintain  it."* 

But  does  not  this  cast  great  discrdit  upon  the 
venerable  Synod  of  Dort  ?  I  can  only  say,  I  am 
not  bound  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Sy- 
nod— I  state  the  facts,  and  the  testimony — The 
'  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  In  truth,  Sir,  the 
Synod  of  Dort  was  a  political  engine ;  being  so 
contrived  as  to  act  alwa}rs  in  subserviency  to  the 
views  of  the  State.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
excellent  history  of  Birandt,t  without  being  forci- 

had  been  Bbhops,  the  syfttem  of  minUterUl  parity  would  never  hue 
had  existence.  Will  you  talk  to  us,  then,  of  the  «  astonishing  igns- 
ranee,  misconceptions,  and  roisrepresenutions^  of  Bishop  Hall  ? 

•  Ecciesiasticul  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  718. 

t  History  of  the  Rirformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  in  4 
vok.  foUo-Ht  work  celebrated  for  its  impartiality. 
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bly  struck  with  this  fact.  "  The  Synod,"  said 
Martinius,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
^^  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  farce  or  comedy, 
in  which  statesmen  act  the  chief  parts."*  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  the  celebrated 
Lewis  Du  Moulin — "  The  civil  magistrate  will 
suffer  none  to  appear  at  the  council  but  such  as 
approve  of  their  doctrine."  ''  If  the  States  Gene- 
ral had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Arminians,  thej 
inight,  without  doubt,  have  easily  procured  a 
Synod  that  would  have  been  entirely  Arminian."t 
And  the  very  distinguished  Marcus  Antonius  de 
Dominis,  whom  Brandt  calk  a  miracle  of  learning, 
expressly  says — ^^  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  governed 
by  human  views  and  designs,  and  its  chief  care 
was,  that  the  party  of  Bamevelt  should  not  be 
supported  by  the  remonstrants,  nor  prevail  over 
the  opposite  faction.  Away  mth  such  Synods, 
and  such  sy nodical  decrees,  "t 

Thus  we  see  how  Episcopacy  came  to  be  laid 
aside  in  Holland.  The  civil  power  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  the  members  of  the  different  Synods 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  their  situation: — ^'  Since 
the  civil  government  has  made  our  desires  im- 
practicable, we  hope  that  God  will  be  merciful  to 
us."§ 

•  3  Brandt,  p.  283.  f  ^»d-  P-  303. 

i  Ibid.  p.  309.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  full  informatioD,  is  referred  to 
the  third  volume  of  Brandt's  History,  already  mentioned. 

i  Before  taking  leave  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you  the  testimony  of  its  most  illustrious  ornament — the 
itnmorti^l  Hugo  Grotius.    *'  fipiscopacy  had  its  beginning  in  the  spo^- 


The  people  of  Geneira  Would  most  ^Wu^ 
hBLYe  embraced  Epfsoopatf,  if  tftej  coiddf  A^^ 
pfocmed  it  without  rabmittiiig  to  papaf  auHMMiVfl 
Of  this  the  foAowiog  feet  wfll  furnish  dMtodkiW 
proof.  The  Duke  of  SaToy,  whOe  be^e^tt^  fte 
eitj  of  Getieva,  s^fii  siii  ambassador,  wMf^pA^ 
ihbes  of  fitlroitarr  and  protectioh  to  <he  inhabifiiMi^ 
upon  the  condition  of  their  forsaking  thcf  t^SStfiStii 
i^figioA,  restoring  the  imc^,  turning  oiiE  tte 
Ministers,  and  receiving  agaiu  ih6ir  K^p.  WHMl 
^pas  the  reply  ?  That  they  would  wiHingf^  mtJA^ 
fteir  Bishop  if  he  would  remember  his  nalMe  aAA 
place,  and  do  the  woik  of  a  Bishop,  a($cdrA%'  U 
file  word  of  God;  as  for  the  rest,  fhe^  wete  fS 
obey  God  rather  tbaii  men,  and  wddkl  ntei^,  aas 
long  as  th^y  temembeted  that  they  w<*efii^  iioML 
consecmted  tb  God  done,  set  up  any  Ihin^  ienA^ 
ing  to  superstition.*  Accordingly,  we  have  seeii 
Bishop  Hall  expressly  declaring,  that  ttUi  QdiUf^ 
^rns  would  most  readily  have  submitted  to  ttiiA 
Bishop,  if  he  would  ifave  conseirted  to  a  rekiim§^ 
iion ;  that  thei^  oppbsitioii  Was  not  to  hisr  oAcie^ 
iiut  to  the  corrupt  doctrine  which  he  6*sp6ttieA: 


tolieal  timef.  This  it  tettiS^  by  the  cattlogues  of  Bishops  left  oi 
by  Ireneas,  Eusebius,  Socrstes,  Theodore!,  and  others,  who  aU  begii 
lh>in  the  apostolical  age.  But  to  depart  fronn  the  faith  of  such  vr^ 
ters,  and  so  agreeable  to  one  another  in  their  assertions,  in  an  histori- 
cal matter,  is  the  part  only  of  an  irreverent  and  obstinate  mfod.  U 
is  as  much  as  if  you  should  deny  that  to  be  true,  which  all  the  AoM 
nan  histories  deliver,  that  the  consular  authority  began  QpcM  tfie 
driving  out  of  the  Tarquins.**  De  Lnperit  mmmorum  Pvtewtmwm- 
^udJBretL 
*  Darell's  View,  ke.  p.  160.  # 


all  i^hit^)  iiUfkdp  HsA'  add^,  H  «o  notoiiiD^  Aat 
m>  man^  ¥^^  fia<r  eithi^r  iM^n  6r  fel-efaMd,  Witt 

If,  fhsfcsd  6f  stigmatizing  Dr.  Durell  as  ignib^ 
raM  sriid  disfri^ienoiis,  y6u  had  c&tHMly  fetfd  hM 
valuable  work,  ytfik  v^otAd  h^ve  found  that  tbtf 
Bishop'  of  GenevA  was  not  el^lled  by  th^  ¥ro^ 
testarrfs,  btit  by  th«  Paqpisfs  t^msi^Fv^,  beht^ 
lilt  Reformation  had  been  esfabli^6d  itt  ftee  city. 
It  was  a  poKiical^  not  a  teligiaM  Mrtfggle,  &k^ 
obfig^d  him  to  tty\  the  wR^f^  towii  ati^  seAaM 
CoMinnitig  addief ed  to  popery  {of  Wo  yean  tlftaf 
his  dejjbiarture.  So  much  Was  fhid  the  cdse,  thM 
the  Senate,  daring  the  absence  of  the  Bishojfy^ 
passed  a  decree  far  the  pre^ervaiiHi  of  the  did  re* 
Ugicfftj  in  which  all  professwfi  and  ciMtttemmt^  of 
tt^  Lutheran  dottriiie  were  sfriet^  pi^ohibkedi 
lichen  iht  Bishop  wHhd^e^  kt  tfifr  laft  fioi«^ 
many  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  were 
^ven  out  of  the  tiif ;  and  the  translated  Bibted, 
whether  in  French  or  Dutch,  were  ordered  to  be 
fcominitted  to  the  flames,* 

*  %tt  1!>r.  DixrelF^  View  of  the  Goterament  ind  Public  Worsiriir  of 
God  in  the  Reformed  Chitrchet  beyohd  the  Sett,  p.  151  to  161. 

It  It  k  common  error  to  tuppos^  thtt  the  Reformert  of  GencTt  ex- 
cited ft  p<^Kd«r  tnmuhy  by  which  the  Bithop  wtt  expelled  both  fixm 
hit  civil  tnd  eccletittticftl  pdfwer ;  wherett  the  ftct  it,  tt  Dr.  Durell 
completely  protet,  that  the  expultion  in  quettion  wtt  the  work  of 
the  Papists ;  that  tlie  Reformation  commenced  during  the  tbsence 
df  the  Bithop;  and  thtt  the  circumsttnoe  of  the  Reformert  proceeding 
fHth«ut  fipisco^acy  was  thnt  the  retidt  of  neceMity,  not  of  choice. 
What  more  decisive  evidence  of  this  could  be  given  than  the  express 
declaration  of  their  readiness  to  receive  their  Bishop,  upon  the  sin- 
gle condition  of  liis  embracing  the  reformed  doctrine !  In  truth, 
lilpitcopacy  wtt  never  deUberatehf  and  vlimiariUf  laid  atide  by  any^body 
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Id  short"— the  whole  Christian  world  was  Epis- 
copal until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  ^'  We 
require  you,''  says  the  profoundly  learned  Hooker^ 
^'  to  6nd  out  but  one  Church,  upon  the  face  ojf 
the  whole  earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your 
discipline,  or  hath  not  been  ordered  by  ouis,  that 
is  to  say,  by  Episcopal  regiment,  since  the  time 
that  the  blessed  Apostles  were  here  conveisant'' 
How  conclusive  is  this?  And  shall  we  be  told, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  that  ministerial  parity 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive 
Church?  What!  a  doctrine  never  acted  upon 
until  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  acted  upon  then 
on  the  express  ground  of  necessity?*  Yes,  I  re- 
peat it,  the  Reformers,  wherever  a  free  choice 
existed,  adopted  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the 
ministry ;  and  when  they  departed  from  this  con- 
stitution, they  invariably  pleaded  the  necessity  of 

of  men  except  the  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Even  the  first 
Puritans,  indeed,  entertained  no  scruples  with  respect  to  the  larwfubnen 
of  Epiicopal  government  /f  it  was  not  until  after  some  years  of  furious 
contention  that  it  came  to  be  denounced  as  a  wicked  and  aoti-Chris- 
tian  hierarchy. 

•  The  only  examples  of  Christian  Societies,  Presbyterially  consti- 
tuted, which  you  attempt  to  produce,  previously  to  the  16tb  century, 
are  those  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  But  here 
Mosheim  is  directly  against  you4  In  fact,  the  evidence  of  tke  Epis- 
copal constitution  of  the  Churches  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of  the  Bo- 
liemian  brethren  is  clear  and  decisive  ;  at  all  events,  tlie  case  is  a  dis- 
puted one.  Hut  Or.  Bowden  has  fully  examined  this  subject,  and  with 
his  usual  ability :  I  sliall,  therefore,  barely  refer  the  rrader  to  what 
he  has  said.  See  Bovden*t  Letten  to  Miller,  vol,  u.p,  77 — 81.  voL  ui. 
p.  331—347. 

\  Robertson's  America,  voi.  ir.  p.  259,  26a 

\  M(Hbeim*s  Ecolesiastical  History,  r«l.  in.  p.  122.  ^ 
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the  case  as  their  excuse.  In  England,  where  the 
Reformation  was  conducted  with  marked  deUbe- 
ration,  Episcopacy  was  retained  as  an  apostolic 
institution,  and  placed  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  established  Church :  three  distinct  offices  of 
ordination  were  composed  for  the  distinct  orders 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  and  these  dis- 
tinct orders  were  expressly  declared  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the 
civil  government  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
Reformation:  accordingly,  in  those  countries  the 
Church  was  reformed  upon  Episcopal  principles* 
The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany,  not  able, 
as  they  supposed  and  declared,  to  procure  the 
Episcopal  constitution  of  the  ministry,  retained, 
nevertheless,  the  forms  of  Episcopal  government ; 
the  Superintendents  of  those  Churches  exercising 
idl  the  powers  of  Bishops,  and  wanting  nothing 
to  make  them  real  Bishops  but  a  regular  consecra- 
tion. Luther  and  Melancthon  excused  their  de- 
parture from  Episcopacy  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity alone;  they  repeatedly  expressed  the  most 
earnest  wish  to  have  Bishops  in  their  Churches — 
^*  I  would  to  God,''  says  Melancthon,  "  it  lay  in 
me  to  restore  the  government  of  Bishops."*  "  If 
it  were  lawful  for  us  to  lay  aside  Bishops,  yet 
srurely  it  were  not  expedient.  Luther  was  ever  of 
this  opinion. "t  Calvin,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  declared  his  perfect  readiness  to  submit 

*  ApoL  Aug.  Con.  p.  305. 

f  Melanct  Camerarius,  Hist  Con.  Auguit  p.  389. 
•    Tk#  Church  of  fkoOand  wm  originally  reformed  upon  a  principle 
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to  ap  JE^pisqcf^acy  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
J^^Y  .^^d  pronoiiAced  sill  who  would  refuse  to 
:puhinit  to  it  as  Reserving  of  being  anathematized, 
rjfay,  vhe  wicote  to  Edward  VL  solemnlj  offering 
;tp  j:eceiive  Bishops ;  and  in  his  comment  on  Titus 
p  6j  puhUshed  so  late  as  the  year  .1549,  he 
expressly  :4i^laimed  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
furifiy  a^  qoptraiy  to  Scripture.  The  Protectant 
X}lii^f(;}i  ,of  prance,  we  have  seen,  was  perfectly 
rea^y  to  reform  under  the  authority  of  Bishops, 
^'hen  the  Bishop  of  Troyes  embraced  the  true 
.£EMth,  the  Prptestants  of  the  district  immediately 
rep^iyed  him  as  th^ir  Diocesan,  and  continued  to 
phey  him  as  puch  until  he  was  expelled  by  the 
qiyil  gqvernmept  Cardinal  Castilion,  and  San- 
.g^l3^\B.acte(l  abp  inthe  same  way,  and  epdured 
rdie  ^^Epe  persecution.  It  was  owing  to  Papal 
fraud  and  violence  that  the  Church  of  France 
wa3  not  reformed  upon  primitive  principles.  We 
h^vc  sqen,  also,  that  tl)e  most  influential  divines 
of  the  Church  of  Holland  pleaded  the  difficulty 
of  their  situation  in  excuse  for  their  departure 
from  Episcopacy.  When  Bishop  Carleton  main- 
tained the  divine  right  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy 
(before  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Bogerman,  the  cele- 
brated Presid,ent  of  that  Synod,  emphatically  re- 


of  imparl ty«  Superintendents  were  establighed  with  Episcopal  power, 
and  wanting  nothings  but  consecration  to  make  them  Bishops.  Tluii 
matters  continued  from  1560  to  1580,  when,  partly  by  fraud  and  partly 
by  violence,  Presbyterianism  was  introduced.  This  whole  subject  if 
fully  examined  by  Dr.  Bowden,  in  the  third  Tolume  of  his  LetterSy  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred^-p.  35:^— 064. 
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plied — '^  Dominc,  nos  non  sumus  adeo  felices" 
"  My  Lord,  we  are  not  so  happy.''  Even  in  the 
reformation  at  Geneva,  Episcopacy  was  not  ranked 
among  the  corruptions  of  Popery ;  the  people  ei^ 
pressly  eigaged  in  their  negociations  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their 
Bishop  if  he  would  impose  upon  them  no  super* 
stitious  observances. 

The  truth,  briefly,  would  seem  to  be^  that  the 
Reformers  were  universally  disposed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  constitution  of 
the  Priesthood,  and  were  prevented  from  dqing 
so  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Bishops ;  a  diffi- 
culty which  was  in  a  great  measure  created  by 
the  artful  policy  of  the  Papal  court.  Supposing 
themselves  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  giving 
up  the  cause  of  Reformation^  or  of  proceeding 
independently  of  the  Episcopal  power,  they  pre- 
ferred the  latter;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  their 
readiness- to  receive  Bishops,  acknowledging  their 
aathority  to  be  primitive  and  apostolic,*  and  ex- 

*  What  a  Btrikliig  confession  is  that  of  the  oelebrated  DsTid  Blondel, 
who  was  psrticubrly  employed  by  the  Atteutbly  of  Divinet  to  plead 
the  Presbyterian  cause!  He  concluded  his  Apologia  pro  Hieronymi 
sententia  llras*.— **  By  all  that  we  have  said  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
Presbytery,  we  do  not  intend  to  invalidate  the  ancient  and  ap^ioHeal 
constitution  of  Episcopal  pre-emitterice.  But  we  believe  that  whereso- 
ever it  is  established  conformable  to  tlie  ancient  Canons,  it  must  be 
earefidly  preserved ;  and  wheresoever  by  some  heat  of  contention  or 
otherwise,  it  hath  been  putdown  or  viuluted,  It  ought  to  be  reverently 
vestored."  'But  tliut  book  having  been  written  at  the  cfirnest  request 
of  the  Jit9em6fy  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  ScoU  tapeciaJlyp 
who  had  their  agents  at  Paris  to  strengthen  their  party»  by  misinform- 
ing the  Protestants  of  France,  and  w'uiniug  tliem  to  their  side.  Wheu 
these  agents  saw  tl#  conclusion  of  Mr,  Bionderj  mannscript,  th<*r 
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casing  the  depculure  from  such  authority  on  the 
grouml  of  Necessity  alone.  This,  probably,  was 
tile  first  stage  of  the  business.  But,  having  acted 
upon  the  system  of  Presbyterial  ordination,  the 
iiatural  principles  of  the  human  mindl  began  to 
operate  in  the  Reformers ;  disposing  them  to  vieiv 
with  a  favourable  eye  all  such  arguments  as  might 
give  countenance  to  the  course  which  they  had 
taken.  At  length  they  were  inclined  to  consider 
Episcopacy  as  a  venerable  and  ancient  institution, 
veiy  conducive  to  order  and  discipline,  but  as 
kesting  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  human 
appointment.  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
progress.  And  here  some  of  the  Reformers  con- 
tinued ;  whilst  others  finally  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  declare  ministerial  parity  to  be  the  scriptural 
and  primitive  institution. 

Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  irregular  example. 
Let  us  beware  how  we  innovate  upon  divine  in- 
stitutions! It  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  lead  us 
into  the  depths  of  error  and  of  folly.  If  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Calvin  had  been  Bishops  when 
ihey  entered  upon  their  glorious  career,  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  would  have  been  preserved  firom 
that  lamentable  division  which  has  mingled  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  the  Reformation  with  sa 
much  of  strife  and  of  bitterness. 

expostulated  with  him  very  loud,  for  maring  all  the  g^ood  he  bad  done 
hi  his  book,  and  never  left  importuning  him,  till  they  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  strike  out  that  conclusion.'  This  piece  of  intelli- 
{fence  was  given  to  Dr.  du  Moulin  by  Archbith(^  Usher^  Anao  165L 
VhmuUtr'^  appeal  Defendcii,  p,  241. 
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CJUiVIJCiaM, 


SIR) 


X  Proceed  to  notice  that  part  of  your  work  which 
treats  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism. 

From  the  manner  in  which  you  speak,  your 
readers  will  draw  the  conclusion  that,  in  what  I 
have  said  on  this  point,  I  have  transgressed  every 
rule  of  decorum.  •  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  con^ 
demned  by  any  of  your  candid  parishoners  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  all  those  parts  of 
my  Letters  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism 
are  mentioned.  It  is  true,  I  have  spoken  freely  and 
strongly  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  erroneous 
and  pernicious  scheme  of  doctrine;  but  I  have 
indulged  in  no  personal  reflections.  Far  otherwise ! 
Let  me  refer  you  to  the  following  passage  from  the 
thirtieth  page  of  my  Letters — "  While  I  speak  thus 
strongly  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinism,  I  can 
say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  for  many,  who  ar- 
dently embrace  them,  I  entertain  the  sincerest 
respect  and  veneration."  Now,  while  we  thus 
liberally  give  credit  to  the  supporters  of  a  doctrine, 
if  we  may  not  strongly  condemn,  and  even  repro- 
bate, the  doctrine  itself,  there  mast  be  an  end  of 
all  manly  discussion.  You,  certainly,  will  admit 
that  the  Papal  Church  has  been  adorned  by  men 
•f  eminent  learning  and  piety.     The  modern  his- 
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tory  of  Christianity  can  produce  few  names  more 
truly  venerable  than  those  of  Massilon,  Fenelon, 
and  Pascal.  But,  surely,  you  feel  yourself  at  li- 
berty to  speak  of  the  Romish  doctrines  in  terms 
of  deep  abhorrence.  Well,  I  sincerely  think  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  are  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and^ 
not  less  marked  with  absurdity  and  horror,  than 
the  grossest  errors  or  the  foulest  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy ;  and^  while  I  make  no  attack  upon 
the  personal  characters  of  Calvinists,  much  more 
when  I  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  m 
thus  strongly  condemning  their  opinions,  1  trans- 
gress not,  ih  the  smallest  degree,  the  rul^  of 
lawful  controversy.  The  principle  which  will 
justify  you  in  maridng  the  Romish- system  of 
doctrine  as  replete  with  nonsense,  idolatry,  and 
blasphemy,  will  more  than  bear  me  out  in  the 
strongest  epithets  which  1  have  permitted  myself 
to  apply  to  the  scheme  of  your  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal master.* 

Besides,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  should  com- 
plain of  the  liberty  which  1  give  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  when 
you  take  such  high  ground  in  its  favour,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  dissent 

•  I  beg  to  be  particularly  understood  here  as  speaking  of  grenuino 
unmixed  Calvinism  ;  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Its  peculiarities  are,  ab$oltae, 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation^  partial  redemption^  irrenttMe 
^rracCf  and  final  perseverance.  This  system,  even  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  it  will  be  shown,  speak  of  in  terms  of  strong-  com 
demnatioiL 
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from  it,  in  terms  so  extremely  iiiagisterial  ?  You 
represent  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
rejection  of  Calvinism  as  to  the  last  degree  shoch- 
ing  and  absurd.  You  declare  the  doctrine  of  your 
opponents  to  be ''  inconsistent  with  itself j  diskonawT'- 
able  to  Godj  and  comfortless  to  man :"  You  brand 
it  as  ^^  a  gloomy  system  of  possibilities  and  per^ 
a4ventures,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  Ukely  to  land 
the  believer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the 
paradise  of  God."*  In  what  part  of  my  Letters 
have  I  indulged  in  equal  freedom  of  expression  P 
Still,  I  find  no  fault  with  this  portion  of  your  woi)c. 
I  am  the  advocate  of  frank  discussion.  And  had 
you  abstained,  on  all  occasions,  bom  personal  attack^ 
I  should  have  been  very  far  from  applying  to  you 
that  severity  of  language,  which,  however  painful 
it  was  to  me  to  employ  it,  I  considered  as  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  the' rules  of  truth  and  justice. 

;  Again— Have  I  given  so  much  as  the  slightest 
hint  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  those  who 
embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrine?  God  forbid 
that  such  a  sentiment  should  ever. enter  into  my 
heart !  And  yet,  in  that  part  of  your  work  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  your  object  to  set  forth  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  charitable  ideas,  you  go  no  furthe^ 
than  to  admit  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  those 
who  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  toords;f  thus 
consigning  all  who  reject  it  not  merely  in  words,  . 
but  in  substance,  to  inevitable  perdition.  After 
this,  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonish- 

•  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  338,  339.  f  K)id.  p.  S40. 
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The  people  of  GeneVa'Woiild  iMst  ^flft^ 
huTe  embracf^d  Episcopafcj,  if  tl^ey  coidd  UMft 
pfocured  it  without  submitling  to  papaf  aillMftHyi 
Of  this  the  foAowing  feet  wHl  firniish'  dtel&M 
proof.  The  Duke  ci  Sa?oy,  while  betfie^ilg  €m? 
city  of  Gelievft,  d^tii  cte  ainMEdsadoT)  irttt'<|tfb^ 
UBisetf  of  fe^oittf  and  protectioh  to  the  iiiznGiASlli} 
upon  the  condition  of  their  fbrsakfii^  thcf  MMttHI 
i^ll^oti,  restoring  the  imn^ed,  tuminj^^  ioMi  13^ 
ibinisteis,  and  receiving  again  (h6ir  B9${J6p. ' wHtf 
il^  the  leplj  P  That  thej  would  wiHingl^  itmtSl 
flieir  Bishop  if  he  would  remember  hi^  hsMb'  dift 
flace,  and  do  the  woik  of  a  Bishop,  ntyuk&tSi^ii 
file  word  cf  God;  as  for  the  rest,  (hef  iimhi .4B 
obey  God  rather  tbaii  men,  and  wdiifd  ii&Hifi  tf 
i6ng  as  th^j  ireaembeired  that  they  wfMihte  iHL 
consecrated  to  God  alone,  set  up  any  tM^  iktiA^ 
!ng  to  superstition.*  Accordingly,  we  have  selM 
Bishop  Hall  expressly  declaring,  that  fU6  Q^Ht^ 
fms  would  most  readily  have  submitted  to  tl^eir 
Bishop,  if  he  would  iiave  consenfted  to  a  refcMi^ 
iion ;  thai  thei^  oppbsitioit  Was  not  to  hifir  t^ctj 
%\xt  to  the  corrupt  doctflhd  Ti^hich  he  ^ipMUieA: 


tolical  times.  This  is  testified  by  the  catilogues  of  Bishops  left  m 
by  Ireneus,  Euaebius,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  others,  who  all  begji 
Aom  the  apostolical  age.  But  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  such  vi^ 
ters,  and  so  a£p!^eeable  to  one  another  in  their  assertions,  ia  an  histori* 
cal  matter,  is  the  part  only  of  an  irreverent  and  obstinate  mbid.  ft 
is  as  much  as  if  you  should  deny  that  to  be  true,  which  all  the  tb^ 
man  histories  deliver,  that  the  consular  authority  began  iipoa  tte 
driving  out  of  the  Tarquins.**  De  Imperii  aummarum  J*oieHitttm- 
apud  Bretu 
*  Durell's  View,  Ice.  p.  160.  « 
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aff  vi^hiift',  ftiisiib|)  Hsffl'  add^,  h  fo  noloriCMig^,  lAat 
no  mao^  wfto'  Bas  either  bt^n  6r  foretiMd,  witt 

I^  fAsicaid  6f  stigmatizmg  Dr.  Eiurell  as  ignib- 
raitt  sakI  didfMgenous,  you  had  cfftikMly  reM  hvi 
TBluMi  Yrarkj  ycMi  v^ould  h^ve  found  that  tbtf 
Bisfiop'  of  Geneva  was  not  ei|!>elled  by  th^  Pro^ 
fesistnCs,  iMrt  by  the  Papists  t^ms^lVes,  before 
tiii«  Hefohhation  had  been  established  iti  the  city. 
It  #is  a  poKiieal,  not  a  religious  Mrnggle,  th^ 
ohUfsHi  htm  to  tty\  the  whole  towii  an^  sefiaM 
6oMiniriil|^  addicted  to  popery  for  tWo  yeaffd  aftet 
fns  deljfiaMute.  So  much  was  this  the  c^tse,  thM 
the  Senate,  during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop, 
passed  a  rfecree  for  the  preservation  of  the  did  re* 
Ugicn/t^  in  which  all  profession  and  cMKtenante  cf 
(ke  Lutheran  doctrine  were  sfri^tft  prohibited. 
When  th6  Bishop  withdrew  for  tfie  lai$t  tim«, 
many  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  were 
inven  out  of  the  titf ;  and  the  translated  Bibles, 
whether  in  French  or  Dutch,  were  ordered  to  be 
(bmmitted  to  the  flames** 

*  See  t)r.  DurelF^  View  of  the  Gorermnent  and  Public  Woifirip  of 
God  in  the  Hefonned  Cfaorcbeff  beyohd  the  Seas,  p.  161  to  161. 

It  Hk  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  Reformers  of  Geneva  ez> 
cited  «  pftfKAtt  tnmulty  by  whieb  the  Bishop  was  expelled  both  from 
his  CTTil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Durell 
completely  provcsy  that  the  expulsion  in  question  was  the  work  of 
the  Papists;  that  tlie  Reformation  commenced  during^  the  absence 
df  the  Bishop;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Reformers  proceeding 
#itb0Ut  Bpisco^acy  was  thus  the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice* 
What  more  decisire  evidence  of  this  could  be  given  than  the  express 
declaration  of  their  readiness  to  receive  their  Bisliop,  upon  the  sin- 
gle condition  of  liis  embracing  tlie  reformed  doctrine!  In  truth, 
iKpisoopacy  was  never  deliberatefy  and  WfUmtaribf  laid  aside  by  anybody 
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Id  short"— the  whole  Christian  world  was  Epis- 
copal until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  ^^  We 
require  you,"  says  the  profoundly  learned  Hooker^ 
^^  to  6nd  out  but  one  Church,  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your 
discipline,  or  hath  not  been  ordered  by  ouis,  that 
is  to  say,  by  Episcopal  regiment,  since  the  time 
that  the  blessed  Apostles  were  here  conyeisant.'' 
How  conclusive  is  this  ?  And  shall  we  be  told, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  that  ministerial  parity 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive 
Church?  What!  a  doctrine  never  acted  upon 
until  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  acted  upon  Uiea 
on  the  express  ground  of  necessity?*  Yes,  I  re- 
peat it,  the  Reformers,  wherever  a  finee  choice 
existed,  adopted  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the 
ministry ;  and  when  they  departed  from  this  con- 
stitution, they  invariably  pleaded  the  necessity  of 

of  men  except  the  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Even  the  fiift 
Puritans,  indeed,  entertained  no  scruples  with  respect  to  the  letwfubnen 
of  Epiicopal  government  yf  it  was  not  until  after  some  years  of  furious 
contention  that  it  came  to  be  denounced  as  a  wicked  and  anti-Chris- 
tian hierarchy. 

•  The  only  examples  of  Christian  Societies,  Presbyterially  consti- 
tuted, which  you  attempt  to  produce,  previously  to  the  16tb  century, 
are  those  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of  the  Bohemian  bretliren.  But  here 
Mosheim  is  directly  against  you4  In  fact,  the  evidence  of  tke  Epis- 
copal constitution  of  the  Churches  of  the  Waldenses,  and  of  the  Bo- 
liemian  brethren  is  clear  and  decisive  ;  at  all  events,  tlie  case  is  a  dis- 
puted one.  Hut  Or.  Bowden  has  fully  examined  tliis  subject,  and  with 
his  usual  ability :  I  sliall,  therefore,  barely  refer  the  rttader  to  what 
he  has  said.  See  BtnoderC*  Lettert  to  Miller,  vol.  m.  p.  77 — 81.  voL  iw. 
p.  331—347. 

\  Robertson's  Araerica,  vol.  iv.  p.  259,  260. 

\  M(Hbeim's  Ecelesiastical  History,  v«l.  iiL  p.  123.  « 
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the  case  as  their  excuse.  In  England,  where  the 
Reformation  was  conducted  with  marked  deUbe- 
ration,  Episcopacy  was  retained  as  an  apostolic 
institution,  and  placed  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  established  Church :  three  distinct  offices  of 
ordination  were  composed  for  the  distinct  orders 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  and  these  dis- 
tinct orders  were  expressly  declared  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the 
civil  government  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
Reformation:  accordingly,  in  those  countries  the 
Church  was  reformed  upon  Episcopal  principles. 
The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany,  not  able, 
as  they  supposed  and  declared,  to  procure  the 
Episcopal  constitution  of  the  ministry,  retained, 
nevertheless,  the  forms  of  Episcopal  government; 
tfie  Superintendents  of  those  Churches  exercising 
all  the  powers  of  Bishops,  and  wanting  nothing 
to  make  them  real  Bishops  but  a  regular  consecra- 
tion. Luther  and  Melancthon  excused  their  de- 
parture from  Episcopacy  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity alone;  they  repeatedly  expressed  the  most 
earnest  wish  to  have  Bishops  in  their  Churches — 
^'  I  would  to  God,"  says  Melancthon,  "  it  lay  in 
me  to  restore  the  government  of  Bishops."*  "  If 
it  were  lawful  for  us  to  lay  aside  Bishops,  yet 
9urely  it  were  not  expedient.  Luther  was  ever  of 
.  this  opinion."t  Calvin,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  declared  hb  perfect  readiness  to  submit 

*  ApoL  Au|^.  Con.  p.  305. 

f  Melanct  Camerarius,  Hist  Con.  Augoit  p.  389. 
•   Tk#  Church  of  iiotUnd  wm  oripnallj  reformed  upon  a  principle 
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oated  snd  foreordained,  are  particularly  and  un- 
changeably designed ;  and  their  number  is  so  cer- 
tain and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased 
or  diminished.''*    ^^  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  foynda- 
tion  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  hb  eter- 
nal and  immutable  purpose,  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace 
and  love,  without  «ny  foresight  offaith^  or  good 
works^  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them^  or  any 
other  thing  m  the  creature^  as  conditions^  or  causes 
moving  him  thereunto.^^i    ^^  None  are  redeemed 
'by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only.^^t    '^  Ef- 
fectual calling  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace 
alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 
who  is  altogether    passive   therein."^     ^^  They 
whom  Grod  hath  accepted  in  his  beloved,  effectu- 
ally called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  nei- 
ther totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved.     This  perseverance 
of  the  saints    depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of 
eIection."||     ^^  The  rest  of  mankind,   God   was 
pleased,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over 
his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice."1[ 

•  Westminster  Confession  of  Paitli,  chap.  iii.  sect.  4. 
t  Ibid.  chap,  ui  sect  S,  #  Ibid  chap.  iii.  sect  6. 

$  Ibid.  chap.  X.  sect  X  ||  Ibid.  chap.  xrii.  sect  1,  i^. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  sect  7. 
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Listen  to  the  words  of  the  man  from  whom  tiie 
system  in  question  has  derived  its  name. 

^^  God  not  onlj  foresaw  that  Adam  would  fall, 
but  also  ordained  that  he  shouW^*  ^^  All  men  are 
Bot  created  in  like  estate;  but  some  are  fcNreor- 
dained  to  eternal  life,  others  to  eternal  damna- 
tion, "f  ^^  God  of  his  will  and  plearare  so  ordains, 
that  amongst  some  men,  some  should  be  so  born 
as  to  be  devoted  from  the  womb  to  certain  death, 
who,  by  their  destruction,  might  glorify  his  name." 
'^  ^Vhom,  therefore,  he  hath  created  unto  the 
shame  of  life,  and  destruction  of  death,  that  they 
should  be  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  examples 
of  his  severity,  that  they  may  come  to  their  end ; 
at  one  time  he  deprives  them  of  the  power  of 
hearing  his  word ;  at  another,  he  the  more  blinds 
and  stupifies  them  by  the  preaching  of  iV^X  ^^  Be- 
hold God  calls  to  them  (die  reprobates)  that  they 
may  be  more  deaf:  He  kindles  a  light,  that  they 
maybe  more  blind :  He  brings  his  doctrine  to  them, 
diat  they  'may  be  more  confounded ;  and  applies 
die  remedy  to  them,  but  that  they  may  not  be  heal- 
ed.'^^  ^^  The  reprobates  would  be  thought  excus- 
able in  sinning,  because  they  cannot  avoid  the 
necessity  of  sinning;  especially  since  such  ne- 
cessity is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination  of  God. 
But  we  deny  that  they  are  thence  rightly  excused.")] 
The  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 


•  Institutes,  lib.  iiL  chap.  4.    Also  Calvin  de  Predcs.  p.  6Cr 
t  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  chap.  ^1.  t  Ibid.  lib.  iii  chap.  28. 

i  Ibid.  Ub.  iii.  chap.  24.  j|  Ibid,  lib  iii.. 
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tory  of  Christianity  can  produce  few  names  mofe 
truly  venerable  than  those  of  Massilon,  Fenelon, 
and  Pascal.  But,  surely,  you  feel  yourself  at  li- 
berty to  speak  of  the  Romish  doctrines  in  terms 
of  deep  abhorrence.  Well,  I  sincerely  think  that 
the  p^tuUarities  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  are  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and^ 
not  less  marked  with  absurdity  and  horror,  than 
the  grossest  errors  or  the  foulest  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy ;  and^  while  I  make  no  attack  upon 
the  personal  characters  of  Calvinists,  much  more 
when  1  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  in 
thus  strongly  condemning  their  opinions,  I  trans- 
gress not,  ih  the  smallest  degree,  the  rules  of 
lawful  controversy.  The  principle  which  will 
justify  you  in  marking  the  Romish  system  of 
doctrine  as  replete  with  nonsense,  idolatry,  and 
blasphemy,  will  more  than  bear  me  out  in  the 
tstrongest  epithets  which  I. have  permitted  myself 
to  apply  to  the  scheme  of  your  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal master.^ 

Besides,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  should  com- 
plain of  the  liberty  which  I  give  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  when 
you  take  such  high  ground  in  its  favour,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  dissent 

*  I  beg  to  be  particularly  understood  here  as  spetking  of  fy^nuino 
unmixed  Calvinism  ;  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
in  the  Westminster  Cotifession  of  Faith.  Its  peculiarities  are,  abfolute, 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  partial  redemption^  irretitHUt 
grace,  and  final  pertex^ance.  This  system,  even  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  it  will  be  shown,  speak  of  in  terms  of  strong"  com 
demnatioiL 
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from  it,  in  terms  so  extremely  tnagisterial  ?  You 
represent  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
rejection  of  Calvinism  as  to  the  last  degree  shode- 
ing  and  absurd.  You  declare  the  doctrine  of  your 
opponents  to  be  '^  inconsistent  with  itself j  dishonour-- 
able  to  Godj  and  comfortless  to  man :"  You  brand 
it  as  ^^  a  gloomy  system  of  possibilities  and  per^ 
adventures,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  likely  to  land 
the  believer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the 
paradise  of  God."*  In  what  part  of  my  Letters 
have  I  indulged  in  equal  freedom  of  expression  P 
Still,  I  find  no  fault  with  this  portion  of  your  woik. 
I  am  the  advocate  of  frank  discussion.  And  had 
you  abstained,  on  all  occasions,  from  persona/ aMocA:, 
I  should  have  been  very  far  from  applying  to  you 
that  severity  of  language,  which,  however  painful 
it  was  to  me  to  employ  it,  I  considered  as  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  the'rules  of  truth  and  justice. 

.  Again-— Have  I  given  so  much  as  the  slightest 
hint  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  those  who 
embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  ?  God  forbid 
that  such  a  sentiment  should  ever. enter  into  my 
heart !  And  yet,  in  that  part  of  your  work  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  your  object  to  set  forth  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  charitable  ideas,  you  go  no  furthe^ 
than  to  admit  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  those 
who  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  words  ;\  thus 
consigning  all  who  reject  it  not  merely  in  words^  . 
but  in  substanccj  to  inevitable  perdition.  After 
this,  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonish- 

•  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  338,  339.  t  B)id.  p.  340. 
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'  ment  tliat  you  shoidd  anfier  younielf  to  say  a  ttn- 
gle  word  as  to  the  fireedom  of  expression  in  whidi 
I  have  iodulged  oo  the  subject  before  us. 

You  assert,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Ei^land.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  follow 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  o[ 
the  United  States  are  traitors  to  the  sacred  cause 
which  they  have  expressly  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain.  This,  indeed,  is  a  chaise  which  Cal- 
vinists  omit  no  opportunity  of  bringing  against 
tiiem.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
how  fiur  it  is  founded  in  truth.     Let  me  solicit  the 

I 

attention  of  candid  Presbyterians  to  a  very  brief 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

We  must,  in  the  first  pls^ce,  ascertain  precisely 
what  Catmnism  is. 

This  b  the  more  necessary  from  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  hide  the  true  features  of  the 
system  from  the  public  view.  So  abhorrent  are 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  Calvinism  from  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to  common  sense, 
that  its  advocates  seem  afraid  to  set  it  forth  in  its 
-naked  simplicity.  It  is  only  in  some  disguised 
form  that  they  can  hope  to  give  it  currency.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  dwell  upon  the  corruption  of  man, 
and  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
in  a  way  evidently  calculated  to  lead  the  public  to 
suppose  that  they  form  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Calvinists  and  other  professing  Chris- 
tians.   This  is  extremely  uncandid  and  unjust. 
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The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Croes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiarUies  of  CalviniBin. 
Until  the  fourth  centurj,  th^se  peculiarities  were 
utterly  unknown ;  being  introduced,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  by  St  Austin,  who  was  very  far,  however, 
from  carrying  matters  to  the  same  extreme  with 
the  adventurous  Reformer  of  Greneva.* 

Were  I  called  upon  to  point  out  that  fundamen- 
tal principle,  which  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity, 
and  as  being  essential  to  its  veiy  existence,  I 
ahould  fix,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  upon 
the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  by  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour.     This 
doctrine  is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
lament  than  of  the  New.    The  great  difierence, 
indeed,  between  the  two  Testaments,  lies  in  this ; 
that  the  first  directs  the  eye  of  the  faithful  to  a 
Saviour,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  is  to  appear 
in  the  flesh ;  while  the  last  describes  a  Saviour 
who  has  actually  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  has 
actually  offered  up,  in  his  own  proper  person,  a 
liill,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblsU;ion,  and 
satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wcnrld.     Un- 
der both  Testaments,  man  is  described  as  in  a  0t8te 
of  captivity  to  sin  and  death.     Under  both,  he  is 
described  as  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  spriiddii»| 
which  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.^ 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  Calvinists  are 

*  The  Ut«r  worka  of  St  Austin,  in  fiiet,  contain  opiniooi  and  acgu* 
ments  which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  systcsi  of  Oalyhi 
*nib  hi  shown  by  ISr.  I^awpnce  in  fm  Jtxmpton  Letters. 
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distinguished  from  other  professing  Christians  by 
their  attachment  to  this  great  ddctrine,  that  thef 
are  to  be  known,  emphaticaUj,  bjr  the  limitation 
which  thej  give  to  the  doctrine,  in  confining  the 
afficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  a  few  elected 
fayourites  of  an  arbitraiy  sovereign.  It  is  not  by 
their  adherence  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Cross,  but  by  the  corruptions  which  they  endea- 
vour to  graft  on  those  doctrines,  that  the  fidthful 
historian -must  describe  them. 

Let  the  system  in  question  be  now  fairly  slated, 
and  compared  with  the  public  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Our  first  parents,  in  transgressing  the  law  of 
God,  brought  actual  guilt,  not  only  upon  them* 
selves,  but  upon  their  posterity.  The  human  race 
was  summed  up  in  Adam.  His  sin  was  imputed 
to  his  descendants,  so  as  to  become  the  proper  and 
persofuU  sin  of  each  one  of  them,  by  the  positive 
decree  of  God.  Thus,  all  men,  the  moment  they 
enter  the  world,  are,  strictly  speakings  sinners; 
have  actual  guilt  upon  their  heads ;  for  which  they 
are  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  justly 
made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries^  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  eternal. 

Out  of  this  condemned  mass  of  mankind,  thus 
doomed,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  eternal  wo,  from 
Ae  moment  of  their  birth,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
select  a  certain  portion  by  an  absolute  and  irresist- 
ible decree;  such  decree  fixing  the  precise  num- 
ber, and  ascertaining  the  very  individuals  that  are 
to  be  saved.    For  this  elect  part  of  the  human 
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race  alone  did  the  Saviour  die ;  to  it  alone  is  ef* 
factual  grace  given;  which  irresistibly  and  infal- 
UbUf  converts  the  soul  to  God.  Conversion  is 
wkoUjf  M  dimne  wark;—msn  is  absohtehf  passtM 
therein.  And,  finally,  the  elect,  being  thus  brought 
to  God  by  ^e  operation  of  irresistible  grace,  can- 
toot  permanently  fall  away,  but  will  certainly  per- 
severe to  the  end,  and  be  saved. 

The  reprobates  remain  in  that  condemned  state 
in  which  they  came  into  the  world.  No  Saviour 
is  f>rovided  (or  them ;  no  effectual  grace  is  ever 
-given  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
,God  being  entirdy  the  result  of  special  grace,  and 
this  grace  not  being  vouchsafed  to  the  reprobate, 
it  follows  tbat  their  conversion  is  a  thing  impossi- 
ble. In  short,  they  come  into  the  world  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  perishing. 

Listen  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
-fession  of  Faith ! 

^  'Our  first-parents  being  th6  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  imputed  to  all  their  pos- 
tm^ity.''  ''  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual, 
dotli,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries, 
epirituai,  temporal,  and  eternal."*  "  By  the  de- 
cree of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory^ 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.f    "  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predesti- 

•  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  vi.  acct.  3,  6 

t  Ibid.  chap.  tli.  8?ct  3. 

on 


nated  and  fiureordained,  are  particularlj  and  un- 
changeably designed ;  and  their  number  is  so  cer- 
tain and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased 
CNT  diminished.'^    ^  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  hb  eter- 
nal  and  immutable  purpose,  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
unto  everiasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace 
and  love,  mihaut  any  foresight  offaithy  or  good 
VHfrksy  or  perseverance  in  eiiher  of  themy  or  any 
other  thing  m  Ae  creaturey  cls  conditions,  or  causes 
movinat  him  thereunto.^^f    ^'  None  are  redeemed 
'by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  ekct  only.^^t    '^  Ef- 
fectual calling  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace 
alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  ail  foreseen  in  man, 
who  is  altogether    passive   therein."^     ^^  They 
whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  beloved,  effectu- 
a:lly  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  nei- 
ther totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved    This  perseverance 
of  the  saints    depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of 
election."!)     ^^  The  rest  of  mankind,   God  was 
pleased,  for  the  gloiy  of  his  sovereign  power  over 
his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice.^H 

*  Westminster  Conieision  of  PaiUi,  chap.  iii.  sect.  4. 
f  Ibid.  chap,  iii  sect.  5.  ^  Ibid   chap.  iiL  sect.  6. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  x.  sect  Z  ||  Ibid.  chap.  xriL  sect  1,  J^. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  sect  7. 
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Listen  to  the  words  of  the  imm  from  whom  Ike 
system  in  question  has  derived  its  name. 

^  God  not  only  foresaw  that  Adam  would  fall, 
but  also  ordained  that  he  shauld.^^*  ^^  All  men  are 
BOt  created  in  like  estate ;  but  some  are  foreor- 
dained to  eternal  life,  others  to  eternal  damna- 
tion, "f  ^'  God  of  his  will  and  {Measure  so  ordains, 
that  amongst  some  men,  some  should  be  so  born 
as  to  be  devoted  from  the  womb  to  certain  death, 
who,  by  their  destruction,  might  glorify  his  name." 
^^  ^Vhom,  therefore,  he  hath  created  unto  the 
shame  of  life,  and  destruction  of  death,  that  they 
should  be  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  examples 
of  his  severity,  that  they  may  come  to  their  end ; 
at  one  time  he  deprives  them  of  the  power  of 
hearing  his  word ;  at  another,  he  the  more  blinds 
and  stupifies  them  by  the  preaching  of  it"|  ^^  Be- 
hold God  calls  to  them  (the  reprobates)  that  they 
may  be  more  deaf:  He  kindles  a  light,  that  they 
maybe  more  blind :  He  brings  his  doctrine  to  them, 
that  they  may  be  more  confounded ;  and  applies 
die  remedy  to  them,  but  that  they  may  not  be  heal- 
ed."^ ^^  The  reprobates  would  be  thought  excus- 
able in  sinning,  because  they  cannot  avoid  the 
necessity  of  sinning;  especially  since  such  ne- 
cessity is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination  of  God. 
But  we  deny  that  they  are  thence  rightly  excused."|| 
The  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 


*  Institutes,  lib.  iiL  chap.  4.    Also  Calvin  de  Prcdcs.  p.  607. 
t  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  chap.  21.  t  Ibid.  lib.  iii  chap.  28. 

§  Ibid.  Ub.  ill  chap.  24.  Jj  Ibid,  lib  iti^ 
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toiy  of  Christianity  can  produce  few  names  more 
truly  venerable  than  those  of  Massilon,  Fenelon, 
and  Pascal.  But,  surely,  you  feel  yourself  at  li- 
berty to  speak  of  the  Romish  doctrines  in  terms 
of  deep  abhorrence.  Well,  I  sincerely  ihivAi  that 
the  pOcuUarUies  of  tjbe  Calvinistic  scheme  are  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and^ 
not  less  marked  with  absurdity  and  horror,  than 
the  grossest  errors  or  the  foulest  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy ;  and^  while  I  make  no  attack  upon 
the  personal  characters  of  Calvinists,  much  more 
when  I  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  in 
thus  strongly  condemning  their  opinions,  I  trans- 
gress not,  ih  the  smallest  degree,  the  rules  of 
lawful  controversy-  The  principle  which  will 
justify  you  in  maddng  the  Romish  system  of 
doctrine  as  replete  with  nonsense,  idolatry,  and 
blasphemy,  will  more  than  bear  me  out  in  the 
strongest  epithets  which  Ihave  permitted  myself 
to  apply  to  the  scheme  of  your  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal master.* 

Besides,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  should  com- 
plain of  the  liberty  which  I  give  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  when 
you  take  such  high  ground  in  its  favour,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  dissent 

•  I  beg  to  be  particularly  understood  here  as  spetking  of  ^enuina 
unmixed  Calvinism  ;  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Its  peculiarities  are,  abfolute, 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation^  partial  redemption^  irretittihk 
Srace,  and  final  perseverance.  Tliis  system,  even  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  it  will  be  showm,  speak  of  in  terms  of  strong  com 
demnation. 
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from  it,  in  terms  so  extremely  Inagisterial  ?  You 
represent  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
rejection  of  Calvinism  as  to  the  last  degree  shoch- 
ing  and  absurd.  You  declare  the  doctrine  of  your 
opponents  to  be  ^^  inconsistent  withitse^,  dishonawr^ 
Me  to  Godj  and  comfortless  to  man :"  You  brand 
it  as  ^^  a  gloomy  system  of  possibilities  and  per^ 
adventures,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  likely  to  land 
the  believer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the 
paradbe  of  God."*  In  what  part  of  my  Letters 
have  I  indulged  in  equal  freedom  of  expression  P 
Still,  I  find  no  fault  with  this  portion  of  your  woit:. 
I  am  the  advocate  of  frank  discussion.  And  had 
you  abstained,  on  all  occasions,  from  personal  attack^ 
I  should  have  been  very  far  from  applying  to  you 
that  severity  of  language,  which,'  however  painful 
k  was  to  me  to  employ  it,  I  considered  as  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  the'rules  of  truth  and  justice. 
' ;  Again-— Have  I  given  so  much  as  the  slightest 
hint  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  those  who 
embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  ?  God  forbid 
that  such  a  sentiment  should  ever. enter  into  my 
heart !  And  yet,  in  that  part  of  your  work  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  your  object  to  set  forth  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  charitable  ideas,  you  go  no  furthe^ 
than  to  admit  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  those 
who  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  words ;\  thus 
consigning  all  who  reject  it  not  merely  in  words^ 
but  in  substanccy  to  inevitable  perdition.  After 
this,  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonish- 

*  CoQtiniutlon  of  Letters,  p.  33B,  339.  f  I^'^-  P-  ^^' 


'  nent  thttt  yaa  sbould  saffer  joondf  to  aajr  a 
gle  word  as  to  the  freedom  of  eipresiion  in  wkkh 
i  have  iodulged  on  die  subject  before  luu . 

You  asseit^  in  the  most  positive  terms,  tint  the 
doctrines  of  Calirimsm  are  the  doctrines  of  ithe 
Ghmch  of  England;-  If  this  be  so,  it  must  foUow 
that  the  great  bodjr  of  the  Episcopal  dergjr  of 
the  Uoited  States  are  traitois  to  the  sacred  cause 
which  the)r  JMtve  expressly  pledged  themsehrea  to 
maintain*  This,  indeed,  is  a  charge  which  Cal- 
vinists  omit  no  opportunitj  of  bringing  agaioit 
them.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
bow  fur  it  is  branded  in  truth.  Let  me  solicit  the 
attention  of  candid  Presbjterians  to  a  veiy  Msf 
investigation  of  the  subject* 

We  must,  in  the  first  plaice,  ascertain  precisely 
what  GaiMnim  is. 

Tins  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  hide  the  true  features  of  the 
efstem  from  the  public  view.  So  abhonrent  are 
fke  distmgtnshing  principles  of  Calvinism  from  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  tencNT  of  Scripture,  and  to  common  sense, 
that  its  advocates  seem  afraid  to  set  it  forth  in  iti 
*ttaked  simplicity.  It  is  only  in  some  disguised 
form  that  they  can  hope  to  give  it  currency.  Ac* 
cordingly,  they  dwell  upon  the  corruption  of  manj 
and  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
in  a  way  evidently  calculated  to  lead  the  public  to 
suppose  that  they  form  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Calvinists  and  other  professing  Chris- 
tians.   This  is  extremely  uncandid  and  unjust 
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The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Croes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiariUes  of  Calvinism. 
Until  the  fourth  centurj,  these  peculiarities  were 
utterly  unknown ;  being  introduced,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  by  St  Austin,  who  was  very  far,  however, 
from  carrying  matters  to  the  same  extreme  with 
the  adventurous  Reformer  of  Geneva.* 

Were  I  called  upon  to  point  out  that  fundamen- 
tal principle,  which  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity, 
and  as  being  essential  to  its  veiy  existence,  I 
should  fix,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  upon 
the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  by  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour.     This 
doctrine  is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  of  the  New.    The  great  difference, 
indeed,  between  the  two  Testaments,  lies  in  this ; 
that  the  first  directs  the  eye  of  the  faithful  to  a 
Saviour,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  is  to  appear 
in  the  flesh ;  while  the  last  describes  a   Saviour 
who  has  actually  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  has 
actually  offered  up,  in  his  own  proper  person,  a 
fiill,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblsU;ioo,  aad 
satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wcnrld.     Un- 
der both  Testaments,  man  is  described  as  in  a  state 
of  captivity  to  sin  and  death.     Under  both,  he  is 
described  as  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  sprinkKnri 
which  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  Calvinists  are 

*  The  later  worka  of  St  Austin,  in  fact,  contain  opiniooi  and  ac^* 
ments  which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  systcsi  of  («alyhi 
Ttib  hi  shown  hy  ^.  Ittwenve  in  hk  JIampton  Letters. 
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distinguished  from  other  professing  Christians  by 
their  attachment  to  this  great  ddctrine,  that  thejr 
are  to  be  known,  emphaticaUj,  by  the  limitation 
which  thej  give  to  the  doctrine,  in  confining  the 
afficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  a  few  elected 
favourites  of  an  arbitraiy  sovereign.  It  is  not  by 
their  adherence  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Cross,  but  by  the  corruptions  which  they  endea- 
vour to  graft  on  those  doctrines,  that  the  fidthful 
historian -must  describe  them. 

Let  the  system  in  question  be  now  fairly  slated, 
and  compared  with  the  public  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Our  .first  parents,  in  transgressing  the  law  of 
God,  brought  actual  guilt,  not  only  upon  them* 
selves,  but  upon  their  posterity.  The  human  race 
was  summed  up  in  Adam.  His  sin  was  imputed 
to  his  descendants,  so  as  to  become  the  proper  and 
persofuU  sin  of  each  one  of  them,  by  the  positive 
decree  of  God.  Thus,  all  men,  the  moment  they 
enter  the  world,  are,  strictly  speakings  sinners; 
have  actual  guilt  upon  their  heads;  for  which  they 
are  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  justly 
made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries^  spiritual, 
temporal,  and  eternal. 

Out  of  this  condemned  mass  of  mankind,  thus 
doomed,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  eternal  wo,  from 
ftke  moment  of  their  birth,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
select  a  certain  portion  by  an  absolute  and  irresist- 
ible decree ;  such  decree  fixing  the  precise  num- 
ber, and  ascertaining  the  very  individuals  that  are 
to  be  saved.    jPor  this  elect  part  of  the  human 
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race  alone  did  the  Saviour  die ;  to  it  alone  is  ef* 
factual  grace  given ;  which  irresistibly  and  infcU- 
UbUf  converts  the  soul  to  God.  Conversion  is 
wkoUjf  a  dimne  «(7affc;— -man  is  abwluteljf  passim 
therein.  And,  finally,  the  elect,  being  thus  brought 
to  God  by  ^e  operation  of  irresistible  grace,  can- 
toot  permanently  fall  away,  but  will  certainly  per- 
severe to  the  end,  and  be  saved. 

The  reprobates  remain  in  that  condemned  state 
in  which  they  came  into  the  world.  No  Saviour 
is  f>rovided  ion  them ;  no  effectual  grace  is  ever 
-given  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
,God  being  entireljf  the  result  of  special  grace,  and 
this  grace  not  being  vouchsafed  to  the  reprobate, 
it  follows  that  their  conversion  is  a  thing  impossi- 
ble. In  short,  they  come  into  the  world  under  an 
obsolute  necessity  of  perishing. 

Listen  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
-fession  of  Faith ! 

^  'Our  first  parents  being  th6  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  imputed  to  all  their  pos- 
terity." ^'  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual, 
dotli,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries, 
epirituai,  temporal,  and  eternal."*  "  By  the  de- 
cree of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory^ 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.f    "  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predesti- 

•  Westminster  Confession  of  FaltU,  chap.  vi.  acct.  3*  6 

t  Ibid.  chap.  »ii.  s?ct.  3. 

on 
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nated  and  foreordained,  are  particularly  aad  un- 
changeably designed ;  and  their  number  is  so  cer- 
tain and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased 
or  diminished."*    ^^  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  hb  eter- 
nal  and  immutable  purpose,  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
unto  everiasting  glcMy,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace 
and  love,  mihaut  $tny  foresight  rffctith,  or  good 
worksy  or  perseverance  in  either  of  ihem^  or  amf 
other  tkmg  in  the  creaiurej  cu  conditions^  or  causes 
moving  him  tAeretm<o."t    ^^  None  are  redeemed 
'by  Chrbt,  effidctually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  ekct  onltfJ^t    '^  Ef- 
fectual calling  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace 
alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 
who  is  altogether    passive   therein."^     ^^  They 
whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  beloved,  effectu- 
ally called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  nei- 
ther totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved.     This  perseverance 
of  the  saints    depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of 
eIection."||     ^^  The  rest  of  mankind,   God  was 
pleased,  for  the  gloiy  of  his  sovereign  power  over 
his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice."? 

*  Westminster  Confesiion  of  Paitli,  chap.  iii.  sect.  4. 
I  Ibid.  chap,  iii  sect.  S.  #  Ibid  chap.  iiL  sect.  6. 

§  Ibid.  chap.  z.  sect  Z  |(  Ibid.  chap.  irii.  sect  1,  ». 

f  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  sect  7. 
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Listen  to  the  words  of  the  imm  fimh  whom  tiie 
system  in  question  has  derived  its  name. 

^  God  not  only  foresaw  that  Adam  would  fall, 
but  also  ordained  that  he  shouW^*  ^^  All  men  are 
BOt  created  in  like  estate ;  but  some  are  foreor- 
dained to  eternal  life,  others  to  eternal  damna- 
tion, "f  ^^  God  of  his  will  and  {Measure  so  ordains, 
that  amongst  some  men,  some  should  be  so  born 
as  to  be  devoted  from  the  womb  to  certain  death, 
who,  by  their  destruction,  might  glorify  his  name." 
^^  ^Vhom,  therefore,  he  hadi  created  unto  the 
shame  of  life,  and  destruction  of  death,  that  they 
should  be  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  examples 
of  his  severity,  that  they  may  come  to  their  end ; 
at  one  time  he  deprives  ^em  of  the  power  of 
hearing  his  word ;  at  another,  he  the  more  blinds 
and  stupifies  them  by  the  preaching  of  it."|  ^^  Be* 
liold  God  calls  to  them  (the  reprobates)  that  they 
may  be  more  deaf:  He  kindles  a  light,  that  they 
maybe  more  blind :  He  brings  his  doctrine  to  them, 
that  they  'may  be  more  confounded ;  and  applies 
die  remedy  to  them,  but  that  they  may  not  be  heal- 
ed."^ '^  The  reprobates  would  be  thought  excus- 
able in  sinning,  because  they  cannot  avoid  the 
necessity  of  sinning;  especially  since  such  ne- 
cessity is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination  of  God. 
But  we  deny  that  they  are  thence  rightly  excused."|{ 
The  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 


•  Institutes,  lib.  iiL  chap.  4.    Also  Calvin  de  Predes.  p.  60,". 
t  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  chap.  21.  t  Ibid.  lib.  iii  chap.  28. 

§  Ibid.  Ub.  iii.  chap.  24.  j|  Ibid.  lib.  iii^ 
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tory  of  Christianity  can  produce  few  names  more 
truly  venerable  than  those  of  Massilon,  Feneion, 
and  Pascal.  But,  surely,  you  feel  yourself  at  li- 
berty to  speak  of  the  Romish  doctrines  in  terms 
of  deep  abhorrence.  Well,  I  sincerely  thiiA:  that 
the  peculiarities  of  t)ie  Calvinistic  scheme  are  not 
less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and^ 
not  less  marked  with  absurdity  and  horror,  than 
the  grossest  errors  or  the  foulest  corruptions  of 
the  Papacy ;  and,  while  I  make  no  attack  upon 
the  personal  characters  of  Calvinists,  much  more 
when  1  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  in 
thus  strongly  condemning  their  opinions,  I  tmns- 
greas  not,  ih  the  smallest  degree,  the  rules  of 
lawful  controversy.  The  principle  which  will 
justify  you  in  marking  the  Romish  •  sjrstem  of 
doctrine  as  replete  with  nonsense,  idolatry,  and 
blasphemy,  will  more  than  bear  me  out  in  the 
strongest  epithets  which  I  have  permitted  myself 
to  apply  to  the  scheme  of  your  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal master.* 

Besides,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  should  com- 
plain of  the  liberty  which  1  give  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  when 
you  take  such  high  ground  in  its  favour,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  dissent 

•  I  beg  to  be  particularly  understood  here  as  speaking  of  ^nuins 
unmixed  Calvinism ;  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Its  peculiarities  are,  abfoiute, 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  partial  redemption^  irregistikk 
^ace,  and  final  perteverance.  Tliis  system,  even  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  it  will  be  shown,  speak  of  in  terms  of  strong"  com 
demnattoo. 
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firom  it,  in  terms  so  extremely  Inagisterial  ?  You 
represent  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
rejection  of  Calvinism  as  to  the  last  degree  shock- 
ing and  absurd.  You  declare  the  doctrine  of  your 
opponents  to  be  '^  inconsistent  unth  itself,  dishonour-- 
able  to  Godj  and  comfortless  to  man ;"  You  brand 
it  as  ^^  a  gloomy  system  of  possibilities  and  per^- 
a4ventures,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  Ukely  to  land 
the  believer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the 
paradise  of  God."^  In  what  part  of  my  Letters 
have  1  indulged  in  equal  freedom  of  expression  ? 
Still,  I  And  no  fault  with  this  portion  of  your  woric. 
I  am  the  advocate  of  frank  discussion.  And  had 
you  abstained,  on  oil  occaaioxis^froin  personal  attack^ 
I  should  have  been  very  far  from  applying  to  you 
that  severity  of  language,  which,  however  painful 
H  was  to  me  to  employ  it,  I  considered  as  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  the'rules  of  truth  and  justice. 

Again— Have  I  given  so  much  as  the  slightest 
hint  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  those  who 
embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  ?  God  forbid 
that  such  a  sentiment  should  ever. enter  into  my 
heart !  And  yet,  in  that  part  of  your  .work  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  your  object  to  set  forth  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  charitable  ideas,  you  go  no  furthe^ 
than  to  admit  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  those 
•who  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  u)ords;f  thus 
consigning  all  who  reject  it  not  merely  in  words, 
but  in  substance,  to  inevitable  perdition.  After 
this,  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  astonish- 

*  CoQtiiuutlon  of  Lcttcn,  p.  338,  339.  f  0>id.  p.  340. 
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'  ment  that  you  sboidd  suffer  yourself  to  say  a  sin- 
gle word  as  to  the  freedom  of  expression  in  which 
I  have  indulged  on  the  subject  before  us. 

You  assert,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  follow 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Episcopal  cleigy  of 
the  United  States  are  traitors  to  the  sacred  cause 
which  they  have  expressly  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain.  This,  indeed,  is  a  charge  which  Cal- 
vinists  omit  no  opportunity  of  bringing  against 
them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  is  founded  in  truth.  Let  me  solicit  the 
attention  of  candid  Presbyterians  to  a  yery  brief 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

We  must,  in  the  first  pla.ce,  ascertain  precisely 
what  Calmnism  is. 

^rhis  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  hide  the  true  features  of  the 
system  from  the  public  view.  So  abhorrent  are 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  Calvinism  from  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to  common  sense, 
that  its  advocates  seem  afraid  to  set  it  forth  in  its 
-naked  simplicity.  It  is  only  in  some  disguised 
form  that  they  can  hope  to  give  it  currency.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  dwell  upon  the  corruption  of  man, 
and  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
in  a  way  evidently  calculated  to  lead  the  public  to 
suppose  that  they  form  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Calvinists  and  other  professing  Chris- 
tians.    This  is  extremely  uncandid  and  unjust. 
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The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Craes  have 
Dothii^  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  Cahinism. 
Until  the  fourth  centurj,  these  peculiarities  were 
utterly  unknown ;  being  introduced,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  by  St.  Austin,  who  was  very  far,  however, 
from  carrying  matters  to  the  same  extreme  with 
the  adventurous  Reformer  of  Greneva.* 

Were  1  called  upon  to  point  out  that  fundamen* 
tal  principle,  which  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  sum  and  substance   of  Christianity, 
and  as  being  essential  to  its  very  existence,  I 
should  fix,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  upon 
the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  by  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour.     This 
doctrine  is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  of  the  New.     The  great  difference, 
indeed,  between  the  two  Testaments,  lies  in  this ; 
that  the  first  directs  the  eye  d"  the  faithful  to  a 
Saviour,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  is  to  appear 
in  the  flesh ;  while  the  last  describes  a  Saviour 
who  has  actually  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  has 
actually  offered  up,  in  his  own  proper  person,  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfoction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wwld.     Un- 
der both  Testaments,  man  is  described  as  in  a  0tste 
of  captivity  to  sin  and  death.     Under  both,  he  is 
described  as  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  sprinldif^ 
which  speaketh  better  things  dian  that  of  Abel.  ^ 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  Calvinists  are 

*  The  later  wotkA  of  St  Austin,  infiicty  contiin  ^spinioos  and  tx^i* 
ments  which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  systcn  of  rialvhi 
llito  19  shown  foy  Ihr.  l^RWenve  m  hh  JIaihptot  jUtters. 
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diatiiigi|iBl»d  fiom  otilier  profeasiiig  Christiaiis^ 
their  attachmftnt  to  this  great  dafctrine,  that  tkMf 
are  to  he  known,  eolpliaticalljy  by  the  limilatioa 
wfaick  thej  give  to  the  doctrine,  in  confining  the 
Afficacf  of  the  blood  of  Chriat  to  a  few  elMtad 
fiiTouritea  of  an  arbitraiy  Mvereign.  It  ia  net  fay- 
their  adherence  to-  the  genuine  dootrinee-oC  the 
Crosa,  but  by  the  corruptions  wliidi  they  aniaa 
▼our  to  .graft  on  thoae  doctrines,  that  the  ttthfid 
historian  must  describe  them.  ^ 

Xiet  the  system  in  questkni  be  now  fiairly  stalid| 
end  compared  with  the  public  formolarieB  of  the 
Clmrch  <rf' Eni^and.  > 

Our  .fint  {Mrents,  in  transgressing  the  law  of 
God,  brou|^t  actual  guilt,  not  only  upon  Ihem* 
selves,  but  upon  their  posterity.  Theheniui  race 
was  summed  up  in  Adam.  His  sin  was  imputed 
to  his  descendants,  so  as  to  become  the  proper  and 
personal  sin  of  each  one  of  them,  by  the  positive 
decree  of  God.  Thus,  all  men,  the  moment  they 
enter  the  world,  are,  strictly  speaking ^  sinners; 
have  actual  guilt  upon  their  heads ;  for  which  th#y 
are  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  jus^ 
made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries,  sfMritoal, 
temporal,  and  eternal. 

Out  of  this  condemned  mass  of  mankind,  thw 
doomed,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  eternal  wo,  from 
tte  moment  of  their  birth,  it  has  pleased  Grod  to 
select  a  certain  portion  by  an  absolute  and  irresist* 
ible  decree ;  such  decree  fixing  the  precise  num- 
ber, and  ascertaining  the  very  individuals  that  are 
to  be  saved,    for  thb  elect  part  of  the  human 
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race  alooe  did  the  Saviour  die;  to  it  akme  is  ef« 
faclud  grace  given ;  which  irresistibly  and  tn^- 
UUy  coDverts  the  soul  to  God.  Conveision  is 
whoUy  M  diioine  work; — man  is  absoluUly  passioe 
therein.  And,  finally,  the  elect,  being  thus  brought 
to  God  by  the  operation  of  irresistible  grace,  can- 
not permanently  fall  away,  but  will  certainly  per* 
severe  to  ^the  end,  and  be  saved. 

The  reprobates  remain  in  that  condemned  state 
in  which  they  came  into  the  world.  No  Saviour 
is  f>rovided  for  them ;  no  effectual  grace  is  ever 
given  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
Gad  being  entirdy  the  result  of  special  grace,  and 
this  grace  not  being  vouchsafed  to  the  reprobate, 
it  follows  thsit  their  conversion  is  a  thing  impossi- 
ble. In  short,  they  come  into  the  world  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  perishing. 

Listen  to  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
-fession  of  Faith ! 

^^  'Our  first  parents  being  th^  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  «their  sin  was  imputed  to  all  their  pos- 
terity.^' ^'  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual, 
doth,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  so  made  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries, 
epiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal."*  "  By  the  de- 
cree of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.f    "  These  angcds  and  men,  thus  predesti- 

•  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  ohap.  vi.  icct.  3>  ^ 
t  Ibid.  cha7>.  iii.  s?ct.  5. 
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luited  and  fimoidained,  ara  particulaity  and  un- 
changeably designed ;  and  their  number  is  so  cer- 
tain and  definite^  that  it  cannot  be  either  iooeaaed 
or  diminished.'^    ^  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  fiModa- 
tion  of  the  irodd  was  laid,  according  to  hift  eta- 
nal  and  immutaUe  purpose^  hath  chosen  in  Christy 
unto  ereriasting  glcffy,  out  df  lus  mere  fisee  gmce 
«nd  love,  witkaui  mty  Jwe$iglU  itffakh^  m  good 
toorJby  or  perseverance  in  either  of  tkem^  or  oi^ 
other  thing  m  the  creature^  as  eondUians^  or  emtees 
moving  him  therewUo.^^    ^^  None  are  redeemed 
^Christ,  effiktually  caUed,  just^ed|  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  sared,  but  the  elect  onlgJ^t    ^^  £f- 
lectuid  calling  is  of  God's  free  and  ifpecial  grace 
alone,  not  bom  any  thing  at  all  foraseenin  many 
who  is  altogether   pai^ire   therein."^     ^  Thej 
whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  beloved,  effectu- 
ally called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  nei- 
ther totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  and  be  eternally  saved.    This  perseverance 
of  the  saints   depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of 
elect|Ott."|)     ^^  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was 
pleased,  for  the  gloiy  of  bis  sovereign  power  over 
his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice."! 

*  Westminftter  Cooieisioii  of  Ptitli,  chap.  iii.  sect  4. 
f  Ibid.  chap.  lit.  aect  5.  #  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  sect  6. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  z.  aect  3.  ||  Ibid.  chap.  xriL  aect  U  ^ 

f  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  aect  7. 
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Listen  to  the  words  of  the  mm  inm  whom  the 
system  in  question  has  derived  its  name. 

^^  God  not  only  foresaw  that  Adam  would  fall, 
but  also  ordained  that  he  shouU.^^*  ^^  All  men  are 
Bot  created  in  like  estate ;  but  some  are  foreor- 
dained to  eternal  life,  others  to  eternal  damna- 
tion."t  ^^  God  of  his  will  and  (Measure  so  ordains, 
that  amongst  some  men,  some  should  be  so  bom 
as  to  be  devoted  from  the  womb  to  certain  death, 
who,  by  their  destruction,  might  glorify  his  name." 
^^  Whom,  therefore,  he  hath  created  unto  the 
shame  of  life,  and  destruction  of  death,  that  they 
should  be  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  examples 
of  his  severity,  that  they  may  come  to  their  end ; 
at  one  time  he  deprives  them  of  the  power  of 
hearing  his  word ;  at  another,  he  the  more  blinds 
and  stupifies  them  by  the  preaching  of  it":^  ^^  Be- 
hold God  calls  to  them  (^e  reprobates)  that  they 
may  be  more  deaf:  He  kindles  a  light,  that  they 
maybe  more  bUnd :  He  brings  his  doctrine  to  them, 
that  they  'may  be  more  confounded ;  and  applies 
the  remedy  to  them,  but  that  they  may  not  be  heal- 
ed."^ ^^  The  reprobates  would  be  thought  excus- 
able in  sinning,  because  they  cannot  avoid  the 
necessity  of  sinning;  especially  since  such  ne- 
cessity is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination  of  God. 
But  we  deny  that  they  are  thence  rightly  excused."|| 
The  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 


*  Institutes,  lib.  ilL  chap.  4.    Also  Calvin  de  Prcdes.  p.  6(;r 
t  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  chap.  21.  t  Ibid.  lib.  iii  ch»p.  28. 

i  Ibid.  Ub.  ill  chap.  S4.  j|  Ibid,  lib  iii. 


Gahrkft  taoiral  0OM7  into  fiie  aibitraiy -vrffl  of 
God.* 

W6  ham  fhtm  altoiniy  fiom  th»  mMfc  aMhentic 
efidence^  #hat  Calvinuim  M&j  itk 

We  will  now  set  down,  ia  a  M9  brief  fmtfoA* 
tiooB,  the iHuiciples  10  whidb CalTintatsfliid anii^ 
Caifinisla  agne^  and  m  wfakk  tfaay  diffe^;  and 
^hatt  teat  thiiieridiBg  tenets  of  CalviniaBa  hylbm 
standards  of  the  Church  of  En^dnd. 

1.  Ttejr  aiiite  ia  die  great  doctrine  of  ledemp- 
tibn  ficom  sin  and  death  by  the  blood  of  a  etmd'^ 
fied  Sariour.  Thcgr  regard  tUe  death  of  Christ  m 
a  real,  piopitiatorj  sacrifice  for  sin }  ebaUii^ 
God,  in  boneistency  with  thfc  enential  perfeeiioiis 
of  his  nature,  to  receive  tran^eesois  Ut  mmrcjTm 
Thejr  beliere  that  Chriat  not  onljr  taught  the  «Sh 
cacy  of  repentance  and  fcdth^  but  that  ha  actutiljr 
imparted  to  them  whatever  efficacy  they  possesB^ 
by  his  death  and  sufferings ;  that  he  not  only  iuf 
formed  sinners  of  the  manner  in  which  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained,  but  that  he  absolutely  purchased 
this  salvation  for  them  by  his  meritoriods  passiom 

Thud,  in  the  j^at  and  fdndament&l  doctrine 
of  satis&ction  for  sin  by  the  crdsa  of  Christy  Cid* 
vinists  and  anti-Calvinists  unite;  and  it  is  thii 
doctrine  that  |)rinci[ialLy  distinguiriies  them  from 
All  those  professors  of  Christianity  who  deny  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  our  blessed  Jjord. 

2.  They  agree  that  the  human  race  has  inher- 
ited from  its  parents  a  conupt  and  depraved  na- 
ture. 

•  Int titotes,  lib.  iii.  chip.  93 
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S.  Tkej  agk'ee  thftt  tiiafi  ^^  cabnot  fim  and 
prepare  bknsetf,  by  his  owa  natural  strength  and 
good  woricsy  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God;^'* 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Udfy  Spirit  is  necessary 
to  be^n,  to  carry  on,  and  to  perfect,  the  wortr  of 
sanctification.  And  thus  they  are  opposed  to  the 
eorrupt  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  which  gives  to  man 
the  power  of  working  out  his  salration  by  hi*  own 
unassisted  efforts* 

The  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  cor--^ 
niption  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
influence  to  his  conversion  and  sanctification,  are 
doctrines,  then,  which  are  common  to  the  two 
classes  of  peiwns  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 
These  are  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity ;  they  are  the  truths  which  make  the 
Gospel,  emphatically,  a  system  of  grace.  But 
Caivinists  are  not  content  with  these  simple  doc* 
trioiBs  0f  Scripture.  Actuated  by  a  prying  and 
curious  spirit,  they  labour  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written ;  they  boldly  attempt  to  fathom  the  un- 
revealed  counsels  of  the  Godhead. 

All  the  leading  truths  of  the  GoUpel  Caivinists 
debase,  by  mingling  with  them  their  own  inven* 
tions.  Thus  they  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  by  Kmiting  it  to  a  few  arbitrarily  elected 
fovourites,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  and  con* 
stant  language  Cf  Scripture,  which  extends  it  to 
the  whole  human  race.  The  doctrine  of  the  fs^l 
and  consequent  depravity  of  man  ihey  corrupt  by 

•  Afiicie  X  of  «  f!m  wai** 
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asserting  that  he  is  wholly  averse  from  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil ;  thus  making  him  to 
be  a  perfect  fiend.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  super- 
natural influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind 
they  equally  corrupt  by  representing  that  influence 
as  absolutely  irresistible ;  thus  destroying  at  once 
that  free  agency  which  alone  can  constitute  us 
raor^  and  accountable  beings. 

But  we  will  now  put  down,  in  brief  propositions, 
and  in  opposite  columns,  the  points  which  distin- 
guish Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinists  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

Cdvinisiic  doctrine.        Anti-Cahinistic  doctrine. 


1.  The  human  race 
was  summed  up  in  A- 
dam;  being  in  his  loins, 
it  virtually  assented  to 
his  act  of  disobedience. 
Thus  his  guilt  is  imput- 
ed to  all  his  posterity. 
It  follows  that  all  men, 
the  moment  they  enter 
the  world,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  sinners;  hav- 
ing actual  guilt  upon 
their  heads,  as  much  as 
Adam  had  upon  his 
violation  of  the  divine 
command.  And  it  would 
be  perfectly  consistent 


1 .  The  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt  to  his  posterity  is 
contrary  both  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  common 
sense.  It  is  utteriy  im- 
possible that  the  proper 
and  personal  guik  of  one 
man  should  become  the 
proper  diiid  personal  guib 
of  another.  We  inherit 
a  corrupt  nature  from 
our  first  parents,  but  we 
inherit  no  actual  guih 
from  them.  When  men 
enter  the  world  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  posi- 
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with  both  the  justice 
and  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  consign  infants^  in 
consequence  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  which  is  their 
sin  by  imputation,  to 
eternal  perdition.* 


tive  sin,  which,  indeed, 
they  can  commit  only 
when  they  become  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong.  God 
will  never  condemn  us 
for  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents.  We  shfdl  be 
called  to  answer  only 
for  our  own  actions.  It 
would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  justice  of  God 
to  consign  infants  to 
eternal  misery  for  the  sin 
of  Adam. 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  impatation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity  may 
well  be  conaidered  as  the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary,  as  a  ground  work  for  the  decree  of  unconditional 
dection  and  reprobation.  And  yet  it  was  not  taught  by  Calvin,  but 
waa  added  by  bis  followers,  who  percetred  that  it  was  wanting  to  render 
the  system  complete.  The  foundation  of  what  now  passes  under  the 
name  of  Calvinism  was  laid  by  St.  Augustine,  in  the  fifdi  century ;  from 
which  period  the  doctrine  of  an  arbitrary  predestination  has  existed,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degrte,  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  Calvin  carried  the 
system  further  than  St.  Augustine,  and  made  it  more  complete  and 
consistent  Still  it  was  not  brought  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
resting  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity  as  its  funda- 
mental principle,  until  some  time  afVer  Calvin's  death.  The  system  is 
now  worked  up  into  a  consistent  whole— a  system  not  less  artificial  nor 
less  distant  from  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  than  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works^  by  which,  immediately  befofe  the  le^ 
fbrmatiun,  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  through  Christ  was  super- 
seded and  lost  The  creed  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Calrinistic  creecl 
•f  partial  redemption  and  irresistible  grace,  may  be  considered  as  the 
•pposite  extremes,  between  which  lies  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  re- 
demption through  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Laurence,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  proves,  by  quotations  from 
the  works  of  Calvin,  that  he  denied  the  dojetrine  of  impuution.  See 
note  13,  on  Sermon  m. 
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'  2.  Out  «f  4iie  taimftB 
nee,  Ahs  juBtly  expo»* 
ed,  bj  die  gv^  of  itai 
yweota,  to*  «tenai  woy 
k  pleaM^  God  to  eetoct 
a  oeitaia  fwrlioa  4^  an 
eternal  deeree;  sttch  4e- 
ciee  fixing  die  preoise 
oweber,  and  ascertain- 
ing Ibe  veiy  indiyiduals 
to  be  saved.  This  de- 
cree 18  altogether  aibi- 
isBiy  and  absotute;  be- 
ing totallj  independent 
of,  and  unconnected 
with,  anj  ^^  f<tt9S^bt  o( 
^BOtfa  or  wcNrks^  or  apy 
other  thing,  in  the  crea- 
ture, as  conditions  or 
causes  moving  thereun- 
.to." 

The  rest  of  mankind 
are,  in  the  same  arbi- 
traiy  and  unconditional 
vray,  reprobated;  that 
is,  thej  are  doomed,  or 
decreed,  or  predestinat- 
ed, from  all  eternity,  to 
perdition. 


2.  The   dodnne   ef 
dbsohUej    unamditiomal, 
ekciiem  and  fepnfbation 
is  totally  unfounded  in 
Scripture.    EleGtkm  is 
a  word  wbicfc  oflen  oc- 
curs in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; but  it  marics  the 
appointment  of  nations 
or  bodies  of  men  to  spi- 
ritual privileges ;  not  Uie 
eternal  predestination  of 
one  set  of  persons  to 
happiness,  and  of  ano- 
ther to  misery.    Even 
admitting  thatthe  words 
election  and  predegtina" 
tion,  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  properly  ap- 
plicable  to    individual 
persons,  still,  it  is  not 
an  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional election  or  pre- 
destination    that   is  set 
forth,  but  an  dection  oi 
predestination    (bunded 
on  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  use  or  abuse 
which  individuab  would 
make  of  the  means  of 
grace. 

The  eternal  decrees 


of  the  diTui*  BttBd 
ititute  a  subject 
we  are  wfaoUj  unable 
to  fathom.     Our  buli- 
ness  is  to  attend  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God; 
being  well  assured  that 
his  secret  and  his  reveal- 
ed will  cannot  possibly 
be  inconsistent  And  as 
he  expressly  calls  upon 
all  to  come  unto  him, 
and  declares  it  to  be  his 
will  that  none  should  be 
lost,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied that   there    is    no 
eternal,     unconditional 
decree   consigning  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  in* 
editable  perdition.    To 
suppose  such  a  decree, 
is  to  ascribe  to  God  a 
secret  will  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  revealed 
word. 
3»  For  thii^  elect  per-        3.  Our  blessed  Sari- 
ioD  ef  the  human  race    our  died,    not    merely 
lone  did  the  Saviour    for  the  elect,  but  for  all 
Ke.  The  reprobate  have    mankind.    ^^  He  is  the 
lotbkig  to  do  with  him.    propitiation  for  our  sins, 
{emadeno  aldiemeat    and  not  for  ours  only, 
to  their  sins,  They  are    but  also  for  the  sins  o£ 
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iM^tteriy  destitute  of  all  the  whole  world."  ^He 
interest  ia  his  blood  as  gave  himself  a  ransom 
if  it  had  never  been  for  all."  ^  He  tasted 
ihed.  death  for  eveiy  man." 

Bj  the  atonement  of 
Christ  an  men  are 
brought  into  a  salvaUe 
state;  in  other  words, 
salvation  is  rendered 
possible  to  all ;  it  is 
placed  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Every  individu- 
al,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
b  denied  to  none  who 
ask  for  it,  may  w(»k  out 
i  -"  his  own  saFvation.    We 

are  all  equally  interest- 
ed in  the  blood  of  Christ 
—that  is,  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  so  far  shed 
for  all,  as  to  extend 
equally  to  all  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation.  All 
are  called ; — they  alone, 
who  refuse  to  come,  are 
rejected;  and  none  la- 
bour under  any  impossi- 
bihty  of  coming.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  so  far 
given  to  all,  as  to  enable 
all  to    repent  and    be 
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4  The  elect  are,  in 
due  time,  -  effectually 
called ;  that  is,  thej  are 
inesistibljr  converted  to 
God.  Such  conversion 
is  wholly  a  divine  work; 
man  being  absolutely 
passive  therein.  And 
the  elect,  being  thus 
converted,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  irresistible 
grace,  are,  afterwards, 
held  by  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for 
them  to  fall  away  from 
a  state  of  grace,  and  pe- 
rish. They  will  infalli- 
bly persevere  to  the  end, 
and  be  saved 


saved.  Thus  it  is  that 
Christ  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  tr- 
resistibk  grau  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture. 
God  deals  with  us  as> 
free  agents.  It  is  no  part 
of  his  system  to  com* 
pel  us  either  to  believe 
his  word,  or  to  obey  his 
law.  He  exhibits  suffir 
cient  evidence  for  the 
one,  and  proposes  ade- 
quate motives  for  the 
other;  leaving  us  free 
to  believe  or  disbelieve 
in  the  first  case,  and  to 
obey  or  disobey  in  the 
last  Man,  therefore,  is 
not  absolutely  passive  in 
conversion.  In  short, 
conversion  and  sanctifi- 
cation  are  partly  a  divine 
wark^  and  partly  a  hu- 
man work.  Something 
is  left  for  us  to  do.  We 
are  not  impelled  by  ir- 
resistible grace  as  mat- 
ter is  impelled  by  phy- 
sical force.  Of  our- 
selves we  can   do  no* 
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The  ninth  Article  defines  original  sid  to  be 
^^  the  fault  and  corroption  of  the  nature  of  eweij 
man  whereby  he  is  veiy  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness."    Does  the  Article  saj,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faitb, 
that  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  imputed  tq.4kpir 
posterity^  that  it  brings  guih  mpagk  th^Oy  am 
them  ever  to  the  wrath  of  Godf    By  no 
The  Article  declares,  simply,  that  we  dedf4AMi 
our  first  parents  a  fallen  and  comipt  natiWD^  li 
professed  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  idea,  that  w* 
come  into  the  world  in  a  state  as  pure  aa  was  fW: 
of  Adam  before  his  fall. — But  the  Article  goes  on 
— ''  And,  therefore,  in  every  person  bom  into  this 
world  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation." 
The  word  it  here  refers  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man.     This  corrupt  nature,  then,  is  said  to  de- 
serve God's  wrath  and  damnation ;  in  other  words, 
to  be  offensive  in  his  pure  and  holy  sight.     The 
term  damnation^  at  the   time   the  Articles  were 
composed,  signified,  simply,   condemnation,  dis- 
approbation,  displeasure.    The  ninth  Article,  then, 
merely  asserts  that  wc  inherit  from  our  first  pa- 
rents a  nature  positively  corrupt,  and  that  this 
corrupt  nature  is  offensive  to   God:     it    by  no 
means  asserts  that  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
corrupt  nature  which  he  brings  into  the  world, 
deserves,  or  will  incur  eternal  damnation ;  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.* 


*  If  the  posterity  of  Adam,  being  in  his  loins,  assented  to  his  act 
of  disobedienee,  «nd  thus  sinned  in  bim,  or  if  the  original  transgres- 
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In  order  to  understand  the  Article  in  question, 
we  must  refer  to  the  Popish  errors  against  which 


iM  of  Adam  if  imputed  to  his  offsprings,  so  as  to  brinp  n^ilt  apoA 
iHm  s  it  must  follow  that  we  are  bound  to  repent  of  the  disobedience 
a  question.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Now,  can  any  thin^  be 
Bore  absurd  than  the  idea  of  callin|if  upon  men  to  repent  of  an  act 
tnmitted  before  they  were  bom  ?  is  not  the  bare  statement  of  such 
.  proposition  enough  tocoTer  the  whole  doctrine  with  ridicule  ?  Tran- 
ttbstantiation  itself  is  not  quite  so  preposterous. 

The  constant  language  of  Scripture  is,  that  we  shall  be  judged  by 
h0  deeds  done  in  the  body ;— not  a  word  is  said  of  our  responsibility 
or  the  sin  of  \danu  The  thing,  indeed,  is  absolutely  incredible  and 
tnpossible  in  its  own  nature,  and,  therefore,  could  never  be  admitted 

0  be  the  genuine  doetrine  of  Scripture,  even  if  passages  could  be 
iroduccdt-in  which  it  might  seem  to  he  contained.  We  must  have  rc<^ 
ourse  to  a  figurative  interpretation,  where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
rs  from  absurdity.  What  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  language^ 
This  is  oiy  body— thb  is  my  blood  ?  But  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
read  is  flesh,  and  the  wine  blood,  in  opposition  ta  the  irreaistiblo 
onvidion  of  our  senses,  that  they  sire  not  blood  and  flesh,  but  wine 
nd  bread?  Surely  not— Thb  is  my  repreaentative  body — ^This  is  my 
ipnesentative  blood.  And  when  Scripture  says,  **  By  one  man's  dis* 
bedience  many  were  made  sinners/'  are  we  to  believe  that  tlie  pos- 
erity  of  Adam  assented  to  his  act  of  disobedience,  and  thus  actually 
'amtd  in  him,  so  aa  to  become  positively  guilty  before  God  ?    What, 

1  there  no  way  of  construing  the  passage  so  aa  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ig  at  variance  with  the  immediate  and  irresistible  dictates  of  the  hu- 
lAfi  mind  ?  Guilt  can  be  brought  upon  us  only  by  sets  of  omission  or 
f  commisaion  to  which  we  expressly  or  impliedly  assent.  It  is  just  aa 
Teat  a  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  our  rational  nature,  to  say 
hat  we  are  guilty,  in  reference  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  as  to 
ay  that  two  and  two  make  fire,  or  that  the  whole  is  superior  to  the 
um  of  its  parts. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  paasage— *^  By  one  man's  dis- 
bedience  many  were  made  sinners  ?"  It  points  to  that  curse  of  death 
rbkh  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  upon  his  posterity:  they  were  m».de 
abject  to  death,  the  penalty  of  sin.  That  this  is  the  true  sense,  is 
Tident  from  the  context;  and  such  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
•aaage  by  the  Chriatian  Fathers. 

The  view  taken  of  the  subject  of  originsl  sin,  by  the  Reformer 
Eainglhis,  is  peculiarly  just  and  happy—"  Sin  is,  properly,  trans* 
prettioQ  of  a  law ;  and  where  thferp  ia  no  law^  there  is  no  transgression. 
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it  was  dasigned  to  guard.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  a  rery  artificial  system  of  divimty 
prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  fruit  of 
the  metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  scboolmen. 
They  maintained,  among  other  things/^t  the 
soul  com'es  pure  and  immaculate  into  existence ; 
the  corruption  induced  by  the  fall  being  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  body.  Original  sin  is  the 
loss  of  original  righteousness.  Now,  the  school- 
men regarded  cniginal  righteousness  as  fimniiig 
no  part  of  man's  nature  in  hb  state  of  innocence, 
but  merely  as  an  adventitious  ornament,  of  which 
he  might  be  deprived  without  forfeiting  his  inte- 
grity. Hence  they  considered  fallen  man  as  the 
object  of  divine  displeasure,  not  from  any  thing 
in  him  positively  offensive ;  but  simply  from  the 
loss  of  an  acceptable  quality.  The  doctrine  of 
the  depravity  of  our  nature  was,  in  this  way,  com- 
pletely superseded ;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
impaired purity  and  energy  of  the  soul,  was 
erected  that  system  of  merit,  according  to  which 
man  was  represented  as  able  by  his  own  natural 
strength  to  deserve  the  grace  of  God,  and  then 

Our  great  ancestor  tinned ;  but  which  of  ut  meddled  with  the  fbrbid- 
deii  fruit  ?  There  is  then  no  denying  thst  original  sin,  as  it  exists  in 
us,  the  descendants  of  Adam,  is  nt  pr^periaf  nn.  It  is  a  tktams  it  is 
a  condititm.  It  may  be  called  sin,  but  it  is  not  so  in  tirictnen  oftpfck. 
Thus  a  perfidious  enemy*  wbon  taken  in  war,  may  deterve  to  be  flMde 
a  slave.  His  children  also  become  slaves,  but  the  fault  was  in  the  fs« 
ther.  The  children  sre  not  to  blame,  yet  they  suffer  for  the  sin  of 
their  father;  and  if  >'ou  choose  to  denominate  their  state  of  slaveiy 
sin,  because  by  sin  they  wer«  brought  into  that  state,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject :  U  is,  however,  in  this  sense,  that  we  are  by  nature  the  childiwi 
of  wrath."    S§e  MUner'9  CAur«4  iStfwy,  vsA  «>b  577. 
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by  the  aid  of  such  grace  to  deseiye  eternal  life. 
Thus  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  rendered  su- 
perfluous, and  man  became  in  reality  his  own 
saviour. 

.  In  oppositbn  to  all  this,  the  English  Reformers, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  their  Lutheran  predeces- 
sors, maintained  that  original  sin  is  the  loss,  not 
merely  of  an  adventitious  ornament,  but  of  the 
primitive  innocence  and  rectitude  of  our  nature; 
in  consequence  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  evil.  J 
Accordingly,  they  held  that  our  nature  is  posi- 
tively corrupt  and  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God; 
but  they  did  not  go  on  and  declare  that  this  cor- 
rupt nature,  with  which  we  are  bom,  brings  actual 
guilt  upon  us,  and  thereby  justly  subjects  us  to 
the  sentence  of  perdition. 

.  By  adverting,  in  this  way,  to  the  errors  which 
prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  we 
are  enabled  clearly  to  understand  the  language  of 
jthe  ninth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.*  ^ 

The  soul  of  man,  notwithstanding  the  fall,  con- 
tinues pure  and  unvitiated ;  the  loss  of  original 
righteousness  being  the  loss  not  of  a  connatural 
quality  of  the  mind,  but  merely  of  an  unessential 
ornament 

Thus  spoke  the  schoolmen.— 

With  a  distinct  reference  to  this  grossly  erro- 
neous  system,  the  English  Reformers  declared 
the  nature  of  man  to  be  vitiated  in  soul  not  iesn 


*  See  Laurence's  Bampton  Lecturcfl,  where  this  subject  is  r«i4r  ^' 
TCiUgated  and  explained.  '-^ 
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than  id  h^dy ;  to  b^  poBiUrely  corrupt^  and  theze- 
fore  offMsivc  to  a  Being  of  iofinite  purity* 

But  this  is  widely  different  from  the  Calvinis-. 
tic  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the  ain  of  our 
fint  parents  to  their  posterity,  so  as  to  render 
dien  actually  guilty  before  God,  and  deservingi 
apart  ftom  all  positiFO  transgression,  of  eternal 
punishment  There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  £n(^and; 
indeed^  it  was  not  taught  even  by  Calrin  bimseU^ 
but  was  invented  by  his  followers,  long  after  lus 
death,  with  the  view  of  supplying  a  palpable  de» 
ficiency  in  his  theological  scheme. 

In  (he  fundamental  point,  therefore,  of  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  standards  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  are  deariy 
at  variance.* 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^ 
guilt  to  his  posterity  is  naturally  connected  that 
of  an  arbitrary  predestination  of  one  part  of  the 

*  It  m$j  be  well  to  nentiim  hem  that  the  CaWinistt,  m  tlie  jtar  164S, 

when  they  were  triumphant  in  England,  tet  about  revision  idid  alter- 
ing' the  Articles,  for  the  purpose,  to  use  the  language  of  Neal,  "  of 
making  them  more  ezpreti  and  determinate  in  favour  of  Cmlriiiism  "t 
The  artiele  of  Original  Sin  they  altered  thus — "  Original  Sin  atandeth 
not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  but  (^tojether  wish  Aw  JSnt  tin  impuuij 
it  is  the  fault,  &c.** 

This  showt  that  our  Articles,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Calvinists  tlMT 
selves,  do  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to 
his  posterity. 

t  Hirtorjr  of  the  PuritsBs,  vol.  1 1».  i«,  edftkn  U54. 
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human  mce  to  eternal  faappineaa,  add  of  viother 
to  eternd  miaery.  We  are  told  that  we  come  in^ 
to  the  world  under  the  burden  of  positive  prk  \ 
for  which,  independently  of  all  personal  trani^ 
gression,  it  would  be  just  in  God  to  consign  us  to 
perdition.  The  waj  is  thus  cleared  for  the  dc* 
croe  of  God  electing  some  individiuals,  and  re^ 
probating  others.  This  decree  is  entiiely  abscl» 
•olute ;  being  ^^  without  any  foresight  of  faith  of  ^ 
good  works,  or  any  other  thing  hi  the  creature^ 
as  conditions  or  causes  moving  thereunto/'*^  Now^ 
in  what  part  of  the  formuiaiieB  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  such  language  to  be  found  ?  Tbe 
Liturgy  not  only  says  no  such  thing,  but  holds 
an  opposite  language,  and  breathes  an  opposite 
qmit  in  every  page.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  Homilie&  But  the  seven* 
toenth  Article,  entitled,  ^  of  Predertination  and 
Election,"  is  always  triumphantly  produced  by 
the  Calvmist  ad  decisive  evidence.  Well,  beM  are 
the  words  predesHnaiian  and  decthn;  of  course 
the  Church  of  England  is  Calvinistic.  In  this 
very  superficial  way  do  most  of  those  proceed 
virho  are  continually  r^noachii^  us  wfth  a  depar* 
ture  from  the  standards  of  our  faith.  No  one  de^ 
nies  that  ttie  wonb,  ekc$ionj  pndeitinaii&n^  are  t& 
be  found  in  Scripture ;  but  the  Calvipist  k  bound 
to  prove,  first,  that  these  words,  as  used  in  Bcrip- 
titte,  and  in  the  seventeenlih  Article  of  our  Church, 
refer  to  the  future  and  eternal  state  of  individuals : 

•  I^tbyterian  CdntMsioll  6f  Ftithj  -uhfep  iii.  sect.  ,), 
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and,  secomllf )  that  the  predestination  of  indivi* 
duals  to  life  or  death  is  eniirely  independent  of  df 
personal  quoHficaiions ;  being  resolvable  solely  into 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God. 

Let  us  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  predestina- 
tion is  to  be  taken,  not  in  a  coUecthe^  but  an  ttidj* 
vidual  sense  ;«7-etill,  the  question  arises,  ia  it  con- 
ditional, «  is  it  absolute  ?  Calvin  thus  answers 
-— ^^  All  are  not  created  in  like  estate,  but  to  some 
eternal  life,  to  others  eternal  death  is  foreap- 
pointed."*  ^  But  those  whom  he  appointeth  to 
damnation,  to  them,  we  say,  by  his  just  and  ir- 
reprehensible,  but  also  incomprehensible  judg- 
ment, the  entry  of  life  is  blocked  up."t  <<  Tliere- 
fore  if  we  cannot  assign  a  reason  why  be  should 
confer  mercy  on  those  that  are  his,  but  because  thus 
it  pleaseth  him;  neither,  indeed,  shall  we  have 
any  other  cause  in  rejecting  of  others,  than  his  own 
wiil."t  Not  less  positive  is  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  "  By  the  decree 
of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everiasting 
life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death." 
^^  Their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it 
cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished."  ^  They 
are  chosen  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good 
works,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  con- 
ditions, or  causes  moving  thereunto."  "  The  rest 
of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  for  the  glory  of  hi$ 


•  Initimtes,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  21,  sect  5.  f  l^»d-  cap-  21,  sect  t 

i  Ibid.  cap.  99,  acel  11. 
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sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  bj, 
ftod  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath."* 

Thus  God  uncohditionallj  saves  some,  and 
destroys  others,  by  an  eternal  decree.  Having 
decreed  to  save,  he  decrees  to  sanctify  f  Arbi« 
trar>'  will  and  irresistible  power  are  the  only  fea* 
tures  which  appear.  Effectual  calling,  or  conver- 
rion  from  sin  to  holiness  is  tntvtel^  a  divine  work ; 
the  creature  being  absolutely  passive  therein.| 
None  but  the  elect  are  effectually  called ;  and  the 
elect  cannot  possibly  perish,  being  preserved  by 
the  infiftllible  decree  of  God.^  Thus,  by  irre- 
sistible power,  the  sinner  is  at  once  converted, 
sanctified,  and  finally  saved.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  matter  is  simply  this — God  decreed  to  form 
a  number  of  machines,  and  to  endow  them  with 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  pleasure,  and  suffering 
pain — he  decreed  to  prepare  some  for  the  one 
state,  and  some  for  this  other — the  former  he 
forces  into  Heaven,  the  latter  he  thrusts  into  Hell; 
arbitrary  will  discriminating,  and  resistless  power 
executing. 

*  CoDttitutioci  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  United  States.  Co«- 
fession  of  Patth,  cfaa|f  iii.  sect  3,  4»  5,  tf,  7. 

t  **  AU  those  whom  God  hsth  predcaHinsted  unto  life,  md  those  orij 
be  is  pleased*  ia  his  appointed  and  accepted  time*  eflfectually  to  call, 
by  his  Almighty  power  deterniinihg  them  to  that  which  is  good,  and 
efl^ually  drawing  them  to  Jetna  Christ  *  ComHhitim  ^tke  Prtkhjfte» 
tian  Ckwrdkinikt  United Siate9.    Cm^/eimm  tf  Faitk^ ekap.  z.  9ect.  1. 

i  **  This  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not 
flrom  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  altogether  rAssiTs  therein.** 
IHd,  chap,  X.  9eet.  % 

{  **  This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free- 
will, bat  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election."  Ibid,  chop, 
jprli.  sert.  2.      • 
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Veiy  differtnt  it  the  language  of  tboee  wbo  boU 
the  doctrine  of  a  conditimuU  predestination.    They 
connect  the  decree  of  God  with  his  prescience; 
supposing  hirii  to  determine  to  Uess  where  be 
foresees  faith  and  obedience;    to  destroy  where 
he  foresees  unbelief  and  impenitence*  Thus  God, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  decarees  to 
create  a  number  of  free  agents,  and  to  deal  with 
tbem  according  to  the  moral  and  responsible  na* 
ture  which  he  gives  them.  He  places  before  them 
good  and  evil ;  with  the  assistance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  sufficienily  given  to  all^  they  have 
the  power  of  choosing  the  one  and  rejecting  the 
other :— the  obedient  are  saved ;  the  disobedient 
perish.     Here  all  is  beneGcent  and  lovely;  the 
rewards  which  are  bestowed  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  punisbment^r  which  are  inflicted  in  the  other, 
being  consistent  alike  with  the  attributes  of  justice 
and  of  mercy.     Such  is  the  difference  between 
an  arbitrary  and  a  conditumal  predestination.   Now 
the  seventeenth  Article  is  couched  in   general 
terms;  the  predestination  which   it  sets  forth  is 
not  declared  to  be  absolute  ;  nay,  we  are  expressly 
required  to  ^^  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise 
as  they  are  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture."   Will  any  one  deny  that  the  promise  of  fu- 
ture happiness  is  suspended  on  the  condition  of 
our  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ?     Will  the  im- 
penitent be  saved  ?    Is  not  penitence,  then,  a  con- 
dition  of  salvation?    The  predestination  of  God 
must  be  consistent  with  his  promises ;  the  latter 
being  conditional,  the  former  must  be  conditional 
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also.  Beflidas,  the  Articles  at  our  Chuvcb  nrnst 
be  undefBtood  in  a  sense  which  is  consistent  with 
her  Littti^ ;  and  the  Liturgy,  it  is  well  known, 
preaches  conditional  salvation  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  to  be  obseived  that 
die  seventeenth  Article  is  totally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reprobation ;  of  course  the  doctrine  of  an 
eternal  decree  of  reprobation  forms  no  part  of  the 
faith  of  our  Church.  Now,  yom*  great  master, 
Calvin,  expressly  tells  us  that  election,  without  re- 
probation, cannot  stand.* 

But,  in  fact,  the  words,  predesHnatwn^  election^ 
as  used  in  the  seventeenth  Article,  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  cottective,  not  in  an  individual  sense.f  The 
venerable  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England 
did  not  intend  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  an  eter* 
nal  decree  of  Ood  fixing  the  future  condition  of 

*  Institutci*  lib.  iii.  chap.  33ft  •ect.  1. 

f  ElectioHf  purpo$e^  fireaffpointment,  firedeitinaied^  never  relate,  ei- 
ther in  the  Old  or  New  Teitament,  to  the  future  state  of  individuals  s 
bot  are  alwaya  applicable  to  collective  bodies.  This  Whitby  has  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute.  The  Jews  are  conataatly  denomi* 
n^ed  the  elect  people ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  term  is  used  in 
a  general  way  to  aignify  Christians,  persons  converted  to  the 'faith  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Apostles  address  large  bodiea  Off  Christians,  and  a^yit 
them  the  elect  The  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  fixing  the  future 
and  eternal  state  of  individuals,  was  violently  opposed  when  originally 
advanced  by  9t  Aaguatiae,  and  the  aathor  charged  with  heresy  When 
Calvin  revived  the  doctrine,  it  met  with  the  most  determiAed  resia» 
tance,  and  was  not  established,  without  a  severe  struggle,  even  in  hi* 
own  territory  of  Geneva.  Prom  the  very  period  of  its  origin,  it  hat 
ttot  failed,  at  times,  to  perplex,  disturb,  and  even  eonvulse  the  Church. 
But  the  great  body  of  Christians  have  always  firmly  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it> 
andy  of  course,  have  been  anti-CalTfaiists. 


^  .■ 
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ijfffk  o£  Um  ichem^  qC  Ae4fB(iipUQ«  and:  j|»lvatiiM| 
through  the  coFenuit  of  S)9ce  in  Jesus  Chii9L    ,^ 

It  if  ioipossable  to  avoi4  being  ftitnipk  idth  tfeie 
diiference  between  the  language  of  the  Aitide^  m- 
btive  to  Oo4's  electioiiy  .a|Ml  ifhat  emplqjrje^.  jogr 
Calirtn ;  the  iormer  mipetfilig  tfi^rofieur  U^t^^ftjcolr 
toctive  body,  while  the  latter  expreesly  appljiBs.it 
to  individual  persons.* 

CalFin  declares  that  the  uQconditioqiJ  pradestl* 
nation  of  sorne  individuals  to  eternal  Ufe^  is  neoes-r 
sarily  connected  with  the  unconditional  ,}reprob^ 
tion  of  others.  And,  indeed,  this  is  obviously  the 
case.  Now,  the  seventeenth  Article,  sajs  not  a 
word  of  any  decree  of  rjspiobatioQ.  U^  tliqn,  it  had 
been  the  design  of  the  Article  to  declafej^  doc- 
trine of  a  predestination  of  individuab  to  etenml 
life,  the  corresponding  and  necessarily  connected 
doctrine  of  reprobation  would  have  been  expressly 
introduced  This  is  a  further  very  probable  cir* 
cumstance  to  show,  that  the  predestination  spoken 
of  in  the  Article  relates  to  the  covenant  of  grace 
in  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  in  this  view  of  predestination, 
it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Calvinistic 
tenet  of  reprobation. 


*  The  diTine  decreet  accofdinif  to  Calriiit  U  **  de  tmoqiioqiie  be* 
mine  ;t  while  the  English  Refonnen  refer  it  to  those  **  whom  filed 
hMh  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind."  MeUncthon  holds  the  tsae 
language  with  the  Church  of  England  s  considering  the  decree  of  God 
as  haring  for  its  olgect  a  Church  collected  from  among  the  homn 
race. 
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We  shall  be^confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  ml>- 
ject  if  we  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of  England  In 
that  service  God  is  expressly  represented  as  iavour- 
afolj  receiving  all  who  are  brought  to  him  in  bap^ 
tism ;  it  is  declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  ad- 
mits them  into  the  number  of  his  children.  Now, 
as  the  Church  of  England  must  be  supposed  to 
speak  a  consistent  language  in  her  different  stand- 
ards, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  sense  in 
which  the  words,  ekctUmj  predestination^  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  her.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
baptismal  ser^nce,  that  she  considers  them  as  re- 
ferring to  a  collective  body,  and  as  marking  the 
designation  of  that  body  to  spiritual  privileges  in 
this  world.  All  baptized  persons  are  taken  into 
covenant  with  God,  and  thus  elected. 

In  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  then,  the 
cloctrine  of  election  is  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  ;  and  the  baptismal  service  re- 
presents God  as  the  common  and  impartial  Father 
of  all,  electing  us  as  Christians,  and  finally  reject- 
ing those  only  who  forfeit  the  privileges  of  their 
election,  by  failing  to  perform  its  conditions. 

Thus,  interpreting  the  seventeenth  Article  by 
the  baptismal  service,  we  perceive  that  the  predes- 
tination spoken  of  in  the  former,  does  not  relate  to 
the  future  state  of  individuals,  but  marks  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  God  to  place  fallen  man  under  a 
new  dispensation  of  mercy  through  Christ,  and  the 
election  of  a  Church  out  of  the  world  as  the  de- 
pository of  his  covenant  and  his  grace.   It  is,  at  all 
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events,  most  catain  that  the  Church  of  Ei^kuid 
lejects  the  idea  of  an  arbitraiy*  selection  of  in^ 
fidoab  as  the  objects  of  cKrine  favour ;  that  she 
regards  God  aa  mercifully  etnbraciDg  all  who  are 
brought  to  him  in  baptism  ;t  withdrawing,  nevei^ 
theless,  firom  them  his  favour  if  they  violate  thcar 
baptismal  engagements ;«— it  not  being  safficjent 
tliat  we  be  made  in  baptism  the  chitdren  of  God 
bf  adoption  unless  we  be  daily  renewed  bj  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  be  rendered  meet,  by  sanctifi- 
cation  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  to  be  received, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  into  the  Kii^^dom  of 
Gloiy. 
But  the  limits  of  this  work  forbid  me  to  enhige.t 

*  The  Editor  of  the  Christian't  Ifagmaine  iindertakei  Id  prave^  by  a 
minute  compariflon  of  puMgts  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Fftith  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Bng^land,  that  tej  Md  the 
fame  language  relatire  to  predeatination.  But  be  leaTes  out  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  which  predestination  ia  declared  to  he 
aBiohite  i  the  very  section  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other^  thoae  who 
deny  the  alleged  coincidence  of  the  Westminster  Confession  with  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  point  in  question^  are  in  the 
practice  of  appealing.    Surely  this  is  uncandid  in  the  extreme. 

f  In  the  rubric  af^er  the  office  of  **  Public  Baptism  of  Infents"  in  the 
Church  of  Englsnd,  it  is  declared  to  be  ''  certain  by  God'a  word  that 
children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actoalsin,  are 
saved."  How  totally  inconsistent  is  this  with  the  CaWiniatic  doctrine 
of  an  unconditional  appointment  of  some  adults  and  infenta  to  ctcfnsl 
life,  and  of  others  to  eternal  death,  by  a  secret  decree ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Church  of  England  denies 
salvation  to  infents  that  die  without  baptism.  God  forbid  !  She  has  re- 
ference, in  the  rubric  in  queation,  to  the  ctvenonted  mercy  of  God,  and 
ia  declaring  what  she  considers  as  poaitively  revealed.  She  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  unbaptized  infants,  because  she  supposes  Scripture  to  be 
silent  She  leaves  such  infants,  therefore,  to  God's  free  but  uncore- 
nanted  merc^. 

t  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Church  of  England  completely  vindi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  Calvinism^  arc  referred  to  the  writings  of  Bull, 
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With  ike  doctrine  of  unconditkHiftl  electioD  bf 
an  eternal  decree,  is  naturaily  connected  that  of 
partial  r^iemptian.  AcconUnglj,  it  is  a  fundamen* 
tal  tenet  of  Calvinism,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  onlf 
for  the  eXecL  Let  it  suffice  to  appeal  to  the  Wes^ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith-— ^^  Neither  are  anf 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justi* 
fied,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect 
only.''*  This  spirit  pervades  the  whole  work«^ 
It  is  for  the  dect  that  Christ  purchases  rtc^mdlM- 
turn  ,*t  to  them  alone  are  the  benefiU  oj  redemption 
cammunicaUd.% 

Novir  mark  the  emphatic  language  of  our  public 
formularies !  '^  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made, 
is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satia* 
faction,  for  aU  the  sins  of  the  whole  worldj  both  ori-* 
ginal  and  actual"^    ^  Both  in  the  Old  and  Nev 

Wf>terliiid,  Winchester,  Tucker,  Kipliii|^,  iUj,  nrabeoy,  fietnon;  aad 
particoUrlj  t6  two  late  worki.  Or.  Luutoot**  Ramptmi  Lcctmety  and 
BUbop  Wliite*a  **  Compariaon  of  the  Controversy  between  the  CalTinisls 
md  the  Arminiana,  with  the  Doctrinea  of  the  Proteatani  Episcopal 
Church.*  The  prodaetion  of  Blahop  White  oonaiata  of  four  parta,  Tit.  A 
Compariaoii  of  the  Calviniatac  and  Arainiam  Contioterax ;  lat^  with  the 
Epbtle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  Sd,  with  the  rest  o^  Holy  Scripture ; 
3d,  with  the  Faith  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  4th,  with  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Proteatani  tpiaoopal  Church.  The  two  irstparts  have  been  pith- 
liahed,  and  the  laatpart  ia  now  publishing  in  the  Churchman's  Map- 
zine.  We  hope  the  learned  author  will  aoon  give  the  entire  work  to  the 
world  in  a  separate  volume.  It  is,  certainly,  a  most  able  and  original 
perrormanee* 

The  question,  relative  to  the  Calvinism  of  our  Articles,  is  discussed 
with  great  perapicuity,  in  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Consecration  of 
Trinity  Chuith,  Mewark,  iiithe  year  ItIO,  by  Doctor,  now  Biahop  Ho- 
bart  We  cannot  but  embraoe  the  opportunity  of  recommending  this  Ser- 
mon to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  question  completely  settled  in  a  few  pages. 

*Chap.  iii.  sect  6.  f  Chap.  viii.  sect  5. 

t  Chap.  viiL  sect.  6.  §  Article  zzxi 
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Te9tfimeiit,  evoriasting  life  id  offered  to  mafMnd  by 

Chri<)t"*    In  the  Catechism,  Jesus  Christ  in  ez^^ 

pr^ssly  declared!  to  ha^e  '^  redeemed  otf  hmmMmI;'' 

if)  the  Communion  S^'rvice  he  is  styled  ^  a  fuH, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis* 

faction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  wnidJ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  language  more 
directly  at  war  with  the  cwrdi$ial  principle  ot  Calt- 
Tinism. 

The  doctrines  of  unconditional  election  and  par- 
tial redemption,  naturally  draw  after  them  the  docr 
trine  of  irresistible  grace.  Accordingly,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  declares  ^^  effectual 
calling,"  or  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  to 
be  entirely  a^vine  work ;  man  being  ^^  aliogetiier 
passive  therein."t  The  call  is  vouchsafed  only  to 
the .  elect,  who  are  determined  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  effectually  drawn  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Al^ 
mighty  power4  The  sinner  is  not  only  converted^ 
but  preserved  by  irresistible  grace :  "  He  can  nei- 
ther  totally  nor  finally  fiall  away,  but  shall  certainly 
persevere  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. "§ 

Is  such  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  ?  God  for- 
bid !  The  creature  is  no  where  said  to  be  passive 
in  conversion ;  grace  is  no  where  said  to  be  irre- 
sistible ;— on  the  contrary,  the  co-operation  of  man 
with  the  influences  of  the  Spirit^  is  expressly  set 
forth.     God  is  represented  as  "  working  icith  us."|| 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  final  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 

•  Article  vii.  f  Chap.  x.  gcct  3.  ♦  Chap.  x.  scrt.  1. 

f  Chap.  zvii.  sect  1.  ||  Article  x. 
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Church  c^  England.  ^^  After  we  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  fiom  grace  given,  and 
fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise 
agtun,  and  amend  our  lives.'^  How  very  differ- 
ent  is  this  from  the  lans:uage  of  the  Westminster 
€onf(^ssion  of  Faith !  The  elect  cannot  finally  fall 
away — they  ^ludl  certainly  persevere,  and  be  eter« 
nally  saved*  To  say  that  we  may  arise,  is  to  admit 
that  we  may  not  arise ; — ^it  is  a  sort  of  language  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance.f 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  naturally  goes 
along  with  that  of  personal  election  and  irresisti- 
ble grace.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  man  is,  accordingly,  described  as  ^^  toholfy 

*  Article  xtL 

f  There  is  a  ptsstge  in  the  Burial  Senrice  which  shows  very  clearljr 
that  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  is  not  held  bj  the  Church  of  Engu 
land :  **  Sufier  us  not,  atpw  laat  how,  for  any  |Niins  of  death  to  &11  from 
thee." — ^The  pretence  that  this  passage  alludes  to  a  possible  fidl  from  « 
JieiiHwtfaUh  is,  certainly,  unworthy  of  an  answer. 

It  would  he  easy  to  trace  the  sentiment,  contained  in  the  passag^e  just 
.cited,  through  the  whole  History  of  the  English  Reformation.  In  the 
Bishops'  Book,  for  example,  put  out  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  the 
following  sentence  occurs — **  Keep  us  fixmi  the  enticements  of  the  De- 
vil, that  be,  by  no  suggestions,  bring  us  from  the  rig^t  faith,  neither 
cause  us  to  fall  into  desperation,  now,  nor  on  the  point  ofdeaihP  p.  9L 
In  the  King^s  Bode,  published  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  same  tdet 
>s  presented  ^^-^In  the  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  we  may  con- 
stantly believe  the  worlis  of  God  in  them  to  our  present  comfort,  and 
application  of  his  grace  and  favour,  with  assurance  also,  that  he  will 
not  fail  us  if  we  faU  not  fiom  him^*^  There  is  an  admission  in  Cran- 
mer^s  Catechism,  of  the  possibility  of  perish  ing  in  the  Aour  ofafiiction 
and  death,   p.  310.     See  LoMtrena^e  £ampfnLectvre9,p.A^,4l6. 

I  need  not  say  how  opposite  all  thb  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
perseverance  of  the  saints. 

^Article  of  Fvth. 
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defiled  in  all  the  (acoUies  and  parts  of  soul  and 
bo  ly  ;"*  as  ^'  altagether  averse  iiom  that  which  9 
good  ;"t  as  ^'  utterlj  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
toalleviU't 

There  is  no  such  language  as  this  in  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Churh  of  England ;— on  the  contrarf, 
ahe  must  be  considered  as  expressly  disdaiming, 
in  her  ninth  Arti(!le,  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity; 
for  in  that  article  she  describes  fallen  man  as 
^^  ^>^  /^y"  not  as  wholly  '^  gone  from  original 
righteousness.'^^ 


*  Ch«p.  Ti.  2.  t  Chap.  ix.  3.  t  Chap.  tL  i. 

f  The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  ao« 
Oth'^r,  strikinjflr  appears  in  reference  to  t!ie  subject  of  original  sin. 
The  PfeUf^ans  mainuined  that  man  comes  into  the  world  with  a  nature 
ms  pure  as  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  and  that  he  is,  tberefbre,  ca- 
pable, hy  his  own  unfusitted  powers,  of  working  out  his  salvation. 
Tlie  Bomish  sch(K)lmcn  represented  the  comiption  of  our  nature,  in^ 
duced  l»y  the  fall,  as  a  mere  bodily  taint;  the  soul  only  losing  an 
adventitious  ornament,  which  it  might  lose  without  prejudice  to  its 
native  powers.  In  co'istqut-nce  of  this,  they  held  that  tlie  mere  nata* 
ral  man,  witliout  uny  divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  preparing  him* 
self  tor  /race,  and  thus  of  meriting  it ;  not  so,  indeed,  u  to  lay  God 
undor  a  strict  obligation  of  justice  to  bestow  it,  but  at  least  so  far  as 
to  r*  uler  it  fit  a:id  proper  that  it  should  be  bestowed,  and  thai  God 
could  not  withhold  it  consistently  with  his  attributes.  The  schoolmeB 
wen;  on  to  assert,  that  the  mere  natural  man,  having  prepared  himself 
for  i^race  so  as  infallibly  to  receive  it,  can  then  attain,  by  the  assistanee 
of  the  grace  thus  secured  to  him  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  to  the 
higher  merit  of  condignity;  which  entitlet  him  to  the  jojrs  of  Heafva. 
Thiis  did  I  he  scholastics  completely  put  out  of  their  system  the  doc- 
trir)«^  ')r  salvation  by  the  sole  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  sanctification  by 
the  floly  Spirit ;  making  man,  in  reality,  his  own  sanctifier,  and  hit 
own  s'«viour.  This  was,  ptThaps,  the  worst  error  of  the  Romish  Church; 
poisoning  the  Cliristian  doctrine  and  practice,  at  once,  in  their  very 
fountain  ;  not  only  superseding  the  vital  principle  of  the  Gospel  scheme 
of  salvation,  but  laying  tlie  foundation  of  that  infamous  traffic  in  in- 
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What  now  shall  we  think  of  your  very  peremp- 
tory assertion  ? — ^  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

dulgencesy  bj  which  such  ridicule  and  shame  were  brought  upon 
the  Christian  name. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  the  Reformers,  in  their 
abhorrence  of  a  doctrine  so  pemiciotta  and  detestable,  should  pass  to 
the  contrary  extreme.  Calvin  set  up  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  / 
alleg^g  that  the  divine  image,  in  which  man  was  created,  was  utterhf 
de£sccd  bj  the  fall;  that  he  is  now  i«Aa£|y  averse  from  all  good>  and 
Toholly  inclined  to  all  evil.  Thus,  according  to  Oalvin,  the  human 
race  became,  in  consequence  of  the  &11,  an  unndnjUd  mass  of  corrup« 
tion ;  and  the  entire  change  of  the  sinner  from  a  state  of  total  depravitj 
to  a  state  of  sanctificatioo  and  favour  before  God,  ia  the  result,  simply 
and  exclusively,  of  irrcMtible  grace ;  man  being  absolutely  passive 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  paasages  to  this  effect  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  Calvin ;  but  it  cannot  be  necessary.  I  will  content  myself  with 
introducing  one  or  two  sentences  in  which  the  doctrine  of  human  coope- 
ration is  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  irresistibility  of  the  divine  election 
unequivocally  set  forth— '^  Duo  autem  errores  hie  cavendi  sunt :  quia 
nonnulli  co-operarium  Deo  faciunt  hominem,  ut  suffragio  suo  ratam 
tlectionem  faciat:  ita  secundum  eos  voluntas  homlnis  superior  est 
Dei  consilio.***  **  An  assertion,**  says  Air.  Mant,  **  which  runs  counter 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible ;  annulling  its  commands  and  exhortv 
tions ;  its  promises  and  threats ;  all  its  commendations  of  the  good, 
•nd  all  its  judgments  on  the  wicked."*!- 

In  the  third  chapter  of  his  second  book,  Calvin  not  only  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace*,  but  accompanies  the  assertion  with  a 
censure  of  the  language  held  on  the  subject  by  all  the  Christian  wri- 
ters that  flourishtd  before  the  time  of  Austin.  He  condemns,  particu- 
larly, the  declaration  of  Chrysostom,  that  when  God  draws  us,  it  is 
with  our  consenting  willw— "  lUud  totits  a  Chrysostomo  repetitum,  re* 
pudlari  necesse  est,  quem  trahit,  volentem  trahit." 

Calvin  represents  some  infants  as  carrying  with  them  their  damnt- 
tion  from  their  mothers*  womb ;  and,  as  to  adults,  he  scruples  not  to  say 
that  all  but  the  elect  are  iminterruptedly  inclined  to  all  manner  of  wick- 
edness, and  would  be  always  positively  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of 
horrible  crimes,  if  God  did  not,  throtigh  the  influence  of  bome  ulJUh 
motive,  restrain  them.— "The  Lord  cures  those  diseases  (meaning 
iricious  propensities}  in  his  elect  In  others,  with  a  bridle  thrown 
Offer,  he  restrains  them,  only  lest  they  should  boil  over  &  so  far  forth 

*  Imtitutei^  lib. IS. eap.  84,  sect  S.  f  Bampioa  Leeturcib  P"  ^S.    ^. 
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England  are  undoubteAj  Calyini9tio— this  is  prov* 
ed  by  the  bare  inspection  of  them."* 

Is  it  proved  bj  a  bare  inspection  of  the  thirty- 

M  he  tecs  it  to  be  expedient  for  the  conBenration  of  all  things.  Hence 
tome  are  restrained  by  shame ;  some  by  fear  of  the  laws.  That  God« 
by  his  proTidciice,  bridles  the  penrersity  of  nature,  but  does  not 
clfMst'  within."t 

Here,  noir,  we  hare  the  two  extremes— the  system  of  Pelajpus  and 
the  Romish  schoolmen,  on  the  one  side— «nd  that  of  John  Cahrin  on  the 
other. 

It  la  imponiblev  on  this  subject,  too  much  to  admire  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  the  R"formers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Pelt^ 
fian  error  they  entirely  aToided,  by  declaring  original  sin  to  be  the 
ftttlt  or  corruption  of  our  nature ;  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world  with 
it;  and  that  from  tliis  state  of  corruption  we  are  incapable  of  deliver- 
lag  ourselves  by  our  own  unassisted  efforts.  In  the  same  way  they 
guanled  againit  the  Romish  doctrine  of  merit;  maintaining  that  the 
sefTices  of  man  are  all  imperfect;  that  afler  his  best  perform nnces,  be 
is  an  unprofxtahle  servant,  and  can  never  set  up  any  claim  of  rig-ht,  in 
reference  either  to  g^race  or  salvation ;  and  that  he  must  be  content  to 
receive  pardon  and  eternal  life,  not  as  a  reward  due  to  him,  but  at 
the  free  gift  of  God's  mercy,  through  the  great  atonement  The  cornip- 
tion  induced  by  the  fall,  the  English  Reformers,  in  opposition  to  the 
schoolmen,  held  to  be  no  innocuous  quality,  but  a  real  taint,  extend* 
ing  not  merely  to  the  body,  but  to  the  soul;  weakening  and  perverting, 
though  not  totaily  depraving^  its  different  faculties  and  affections.  The}* 
aitopped  short  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  that  human  n  tture,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  became  an  entire  mass  of  corruption  and  damnation, 
and  was  thus  doomed,  with  the  exception  of  an  elect  number,  to  be 
converted  by  irresistible  grace,  to  inevitable  perdition ;  maintaining 
that  man  is  very  far,  not  toiatty  gtne  from  original  righteousness ;  that 
he  is  not  passive  in  conversion,  but  co-operates  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  every  part  of  the  religious  life;  and  that  (<od,  instead  of  converting 
an  elect  member  by  an  exertion  of  omnipotent  streng^,  imparts  so  much 
assistance  to  every  roan,  as  to  enable  every  man  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life. 

•  Contmuation  of  Letters^  p.  330. 

t  Tnstitntes,  book  ii.  chap.  S,  sect  3.  The  passage  is  here  given  as  rm- 
dered  by  Bishop  While,  in  his  examinatiOD  flf  "  tlie  ( ^ontrovernr  between  the 
C;dvinirts  sod  Arminians  ;'*•—«  work  not  more  remaikable  for  the '  'hristisn  spirit 
in  which  it  b  written,  than  for  the  depth  and  acutcnt-aa  with  uhich  every  p«t* 
of  the  tabject  is  diseossed.    Sec  ChurchmofCt  Moffasineg  v.  viiiw  p.  9ir 
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first  Article,  that  Christ  died  ouAy  for  the  elect  ? 
^  None  are  redeemed  by  Christ  but  the  efecl  anlyJ^ 
^^  The  offering  of  Christ  is  a  perfect  redemptiony 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
whole  worlds  both  original  and  actual,  "f  Not  one 
6f  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  is  to  be  found  ii|* 
the  formularies  of  our  Church.  Do  you  meel^ 
&ere  with  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  ?  ^^  Man 
is  very  far  j^^  not  totally  "  gone  from  original  rigl^- 
eousness."  Is  it  asserted  that  the  saints  cannot 
possibly  fall  from  grace  ?  "  We  may  fall  from  grace^ 
and  we  may  rise  again/'  Is  grace  ever  declaredl- 
to  be  irresistible,  or  the  creature  ever  represented 
as  p^^sive  in  conversion  ?  The  tenth  Article  ex* 
pressly  speaks  of  the  grace  of  God  as  working  witk 
us ;— of  course  we  are  not  passive.}    Besides,  in 

:   *  Westminster  Confettion  of  FaitL  f  Article  soL 

r  .i  It  has  been  obsenred  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  BngkaA 
frequently  cannot  be  correctly  understood  without  referring  to  thoa^ 
trrors  of  tl|e  Churcii  of  BomCy  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  op* 
posed.  This  remiork  will  particuUrly  apply  to  the  tenth  Anicle»  entitled 
r  of  Pi«e  WUL"  '*  The  condition  of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  im 
9ach,  that  be  cannot  turn  and  prepare  hisDself,  by  his  own  natural 
ftrength  and  good  works,  to  fiuth  and  calling  upon  God.  Wherefore;^ 
we  haTe  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God^ 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  haftt 
a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  (j;ood  wiU.** 

This  Article,  even  when  strictly  construed,  goes  no  further  thftn  tp 
assert  the  g^at  principle,  that  nun  cannot  act,  in  any  part  of  the  rell* 
gious  life,  independently  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  by  no  means  repre* 
aeots  hini  as  the  passive  instrument,  at  any  period,  of  irresbtibla 
gjrace.  Such  is.  the  &ir  interpretation  of  the  words,  considered  in 
themselves ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  Bomish  error  of  cmjtusm* 
mmrit^,  we  see,  with  clearness,  the  object  which  the  fiogli»h  Beformers 
had  in  view.  The  schoolmen  contended  that  mue,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  native  and  unauitted  poroert,  can  prepare  himself  for  grace  i  per* 
Ibnaing  works  pleasant  and  MOeptable  to  Q«d»  and  f«  meriting  grao* 
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tfie  ptBfUmj  wt  iBitilore  the  eantinuat  h^l^j  boI 
Ae  kresUtiMe  if^uene^  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  How 
diierent  is  this  fiom  the  Calviniatic  doctiiiie^ 


^hMHuidt.  Vpmi  tto  dpctrmft  the  Bnglkh  Kcfermem  '■dfltii  to 
put  a  decided  negatiTc.  **  Man  canaot  tium  Mid  prepare  hintcil^  bf 
lb  own  natural  strength.**  **  We  hare  no  power  to  do  faod  woiki 
l^niinl  and  aceeptable  ta  God,  withaat  the  grace  of  Oad  b^  dritl 
Haewntiag  (goios  belbre)  oa."  The  aoholailica  made  mm  hit  umm 
•■pctifier.  By  hU  natural  atrengtb,  according  to  them,  ha  can  sent 
gi%ce,  to  that  Qod  cannot,  consistently  with  his  attributea,  withhold  it; 
aiKi  then,  with  tha  hdp  of  the  grace  thua  inlatiy>l3r  aecurcd  ta  hin  Vf 
kis  own  unaided  powers,  be  can  6t  himieif  for  Heaven.  The  BngUrii 
Reformers  went  back  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  tht;  pri- 
mitiTe  Church  r  representing  the  religioua  life,  in  erery  part,  aa  the 
jpvA  work  af  omm  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit}  in  equal  oppaaitioa  to  tte 
treed  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derogated  from  the  agency  of  the  Half 
^irit  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  the  Calvinists,  liko  ascribed  to 
kim  the  #•<•  agency,  on  the  other. 

There  is,  in  the  article  under  consideration,  a  diitiBC^iy^  af  graof 
into  presenting'  and  eo^peroHng.  **  We  have  no  power  to  do  good  worka 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Chrift 
freventiug  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  wrkmf  wUk  «•  when 
ve  have  that  good  will.**  The  article  declares  that  we  cannot  tun  to 
Qod  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  ua;  in  other 
words,  the  assistiince  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  precede  tite  act,  and 
oontribute  to  it  It  is  not  said  that  the  act  is  the  sole  and  undivided 
work  of  the  Spirit;  the  opposite  of  this,  indeed,  is  necessarily  nsipljed 
by  the  whole  language  of  the  article.  We  cannot  turn  t»God  without 
lie  grace  of  Christ ;— of  course,  with  that  gfrace  we  can  tnm  to  him* 
This,  surely,  supposes  man  to  exert  his  own  powers,  and  not  to  be 
^le  mere  paasive  subject  of  a  foreign  influence.  **  And  working  with 
us  when  we  have  that  good  wiH."*  The  grkce  of  God  by  Chriat,  not 
only  assisu  in  giving  ua  a  good  will,  but  must  continue  aflerwaidi 
to  co-operate  with  us. 

Now,  this  whole  distinction  of  preventing  and  co-operating  graces 
was  decidedly  rejected  by  Calvin;*  and  as  the  distinction  is  m«dft 
not  only  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  alao  in  her  U* 
turgy,  we  sec  how  little  ground  there  ia  for  the  supposition,  that  Cran- 
mar  and  his  fellow  labourers  proposed  Calvin  as  their  guide  in  the 
WQrk  oi'  Itet'ormation. 

*  See  iDfltitaias,  lib.  il  csp.  3. 
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that  in  comrtnitm  nmn  is  abioluteljr  pMsiv* ;  atUI 
that  even  after  cooFersion^  his  peneFcrance  k| 
grace  depends,  not  upon  his  own  will,  but  upon 
the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  and 
the  irre^tible  power  of  God  !*  Where  is  it  as» 
eerted  in  our  standards,  that  the  lighteousnefll 
of  Christ  is  imputed  to  belierers,  cnr.that  the  sUl 
ef  Adam  is  imputed  to. his  posleritjrP  There  i| 
Dot  a  trace  of  either  of  th^e  doctrines  in  our  Arti# 
cles,  our  Homilies,  or  our  Erajersb  The  tetribli 
decree  of  reprobation,  which  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  writings  of  Calm^  and  in  thft 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  is  ahogethit 
unknown  to  our  Church;  and  the  ptedestins^oA 
of  winch  the  seventeenth  Article  treats^  is  not 
declared  to  be  arbitrary  ^nay^  the  la^  clause^  in^ 
etntcting  us  to.  receive  God's  promises  as  thef 
nee  generally  set  forth  in  Holy  Scfiptave,  oMign 
UB  to  consider  predestination,^  if  it  must  b0  limitei 
to  an  individoal.  sense,  m  Ibunded  on  prescience; 
a  principle  totally  and  unequivocally  disclaimed 
by  Calvin,  and  by  ril  those  societies  which  have 
adopted  his  ideas.  But,  in  truth,  the  seventeenth 
Artide  jdedares  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  tft 
pAace  fSsUea  nran  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy 
through  a  Redeemer;  and  marks  the  election  of  a 
body  of  men  to  qfarkual  privileges,  not  tibot  of  ia^ 
dividuab  to  eternal  life. 

I  repeat  it,  not  one  of  the  pecniiaiifies  of  Cal- 
vinism is  sanctioned  by  the  ^MnnnlaEieB  of  our 

*  Wcstminsiv  Conlcftiai  of  Mlb»  cIm|^  xtu.  sect.  1,  2. 


ibhurch;  no  far  firoai  it,  thej  are  all,  either  ex- 
|iressly  or  impliedly,  disclaimed. 

.  You  proceed,  with  great  positiveuess,  to  assert, 
diat  the  Reformers,  who  drew  up  the  Artides  of 
tiie  Church  of  England,  were  known  to  entertain 
Calv^inistic  opinions.*  Now,  of  the  pages  which 
3^u  give  to  the  subject,  there  is  but  a  single  sen* 
tence  that  professes  to  state  the  sentiments  of  the 
Reformers  ;  the  remainder  being  entirely  taicen  up 
in  detailing  circumstancea  of  a  subordinate  natnie. 
iiow  very  like  to  the  course  which  you  puisuedin 
Ae  attempt  to  prove  the  English  Reformers  Prea- 
bjTterians ;  when  you  deliberately  passed  by  the 
decisive  and  smthentic  evidence,  and  perplexed 
your  people  with  a  variety  of  collaterJ  and  extrin- 
sic matter !  Not  a  single  passage  have  yon  pnn 
jduced  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers ;  al- 
though they  left  behind  them  works  which  speak, 
on  the  point  in  question,  a  very  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. 

t  .  The  limits,  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself, 
will  not  permit  me  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject: 
I  hope  (o  be  able,  in  a  few  pages,  however,  to  pre* 
sent  evidence  which  will  convince  every  dispas- 
sionate reader,  that  you  have  done  great  iiijustice 
to  the  venerable  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  a  progressive 
work ;  it  commenced  under  Henry  VIII.  and  wu 

•  CoBtiauationof  Utten,  p.  $3$. 
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completed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Edward 
VL  Then  came  the  fiery  persecution  under  Maiy, 
when  Popery  was  again  introduced;  but  in  the 
re-settlement,  under  Elizabeth^  the  Articles  drawn 
^p  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,*  were  adopted  withr 
out  any  alterations,  as  far  as  Calvinism  is  con* 
jcemed,  that  are  at  all  material*!  If,  then,  private 
£ipinion  is  to  be  brought  in  illustration  of  the  sense 
of  the  Articles,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  ap* 
peal  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  under 
£dward,  by  whom  the  Articles  were  original^* 
digested  and  prepared.  This  course,  however, 
you  studiously  decline,  and  present  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  £BU!ts  of  a  very  posterior  date.  Permit  me 
to  lead  you  for  a  few  moments  to  the  true  sub- 
ject  of  discussion.  Did  the  original  Reformers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Lati- 
4Ener,  Hooper,  entertain  those  peculiar  tisnets  which 
•constitute  what  is  now  termed  the  system  of  Cal- 
Tinism  ?    The  negative  of  this  question  may  be 


.    *  Cramner,  it  would  teeniy  drew  up  tlie  Articlei»  but  with 
Md  assistance  of  Ridley.    fVx't  Martyrology,  p,  1317,  1704. 

f  In  the  seventeenth  Article,  the  folIowin|^  alterations  were  made  > 
^  Whom  he  hath  chosen  [in  Christ]  out  of  mankind."  **  They  ste 
iDad^  sons  of  [God  by3  action."  '<  They  are  made  like  the  image  of 
Ihe  [his]  only  begotten  [Son]  Jesus  Christ**  The  words  in  bracketi 
were  added  in  there-settlement,  under  Elizabeth.  The  last  cUuse,  as 
drawn  up  under  Edward/  ran  thus — **  Furthermore*  [tiiough  the  de« 
crees  of  predestination  be  unknown  to  us,  jret]  we  must  receive  God's 
firomises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tn^.**  At  the' re-settlement,  under  Elizabeth,  the  words  m  brackets 
were  omitted.  All  these  alterations  aie  entirely  immaterial ;  they  ap- 
tiear  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  wish  to  keep,  on  this  mysterious  subject, 
fts  hear  as  possible  to  the  very  fetter  of  Scripture.  Se€  Winchetter  9m 
A§9event€tnth  jMUkp  p.  iB,19,%K 
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established  by  a  force  of  erideQce  which  no  cai^ 
did  mind  can  resist. 

1.   If  the  English  Reformers  were  CalvinistSi 
would  they  have  drawn  up  such  a  set  of  Articles? 
What !    men  believing  that  Christ  died  to  ledeem 
the  elect  only^  expressly  assert  that  his  death  wm 
a  ^^  perfect  redemption   for  all  the  sins  of  thm 
whole  warld?^^  What!  Calvinists  draw  up  Astidat 
in  which  their  fundamental  tenet  of  reprobation  ji 
wholly  omitted,  and  in  which  predestination  li 
not  applied  to  indmdual  desiiny;  or,  if  so  applied, 
is  not  declared  to  be  independent  of  aU  foresight 
of  the  qualifications  possessed  by  the  creature? 
What!    Calvinists  fail  to  set  forth  their  darliii^ 
doctrines  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  pnlt  to  hit 
posterity,  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  i^hteous^ 
ness  to  believeiB,  or  of  the  infallible  peneverance 
of  the  saints  P    What !  Calvinists  tell  us  that  maa 
is  not  totally  depraved  by  nature^  ^  but  only  veiy 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness;"  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  with  us^  and  is  our  corUinual 
kelp,  not  acting  irresistibly  upon  the  mind^  and 
effectually  drawing  us  by  Almighty  power?    Cal- 
vinists draw  up  a  set  of  Articles  in  which  not 
one  of  their  peculiar  principles  is  asserted,   and 
in  which  some  of  those  principles  are  expressly 
disclaimed? 

2.  Look  again  at  the  two  books  of  Homilies, 
published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  of 
Elizabeth,  and  expressly  designed  to  form  the 
faith  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people !  Surely, 
if  Calvinists  were  the  authors  of  these  books^  we 


\ 


may  expect  to  find  in  them  the  great  principles  of 
Calvinistic  divinity.  But,  ^^  not  one  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  is  mentioned  in  either  of 
the  two  books  of  Homilies.  The  word  predes* 
tination  does  not  occur  firom  the  beginning  to  thef 
end  of  the  Homilies.  The  word  election  occurs 
only  once,  and  then  it  is  not  used  in  the  Calvinistic 
sense.  The  word  reprobation  does  not  occur  at 
all.  Nothing  is  said  of  absolute  decrees,  partial 
redemption,  perseverance,  or  irresistible  grace.'** 

Would  Calvin  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  discourses, 
in  order  to  form  the  faith  of  clergy  and  people, 
and  have  left  the  great  principles  of  his  system 
undefended,  and  even  unnoticed?  Would  th« 
Westminster  Divines?  No— If  the  English  Re- 
formers had  been  Calvinists,  thev  would  have 
filled  the  Homilies  with  unconditional  election, 
partial  redemption,  irresistible  grace,  and  final 
perseverance.  What!  Calvinists  frame  a  set  of 
discourses  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  true 
scriptural  doctrine,  and  entirely  omit  those  car^ 
dinal  principles  without  which  ^^  the  whole  plan 
of  salvation  is  nothing  better  than  a  gloomy  sys* 
tern  of  possibilities  and  peradventures ;  nearly, 
if  hot  quite  as  hkely  to  land  the  believer  in  the 
abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the  paradise  of  God.'^ 

But  still  further — The  Homilies  are  in  many 
places  as  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic  as  language 
can  make  them*  I  will  detain  you  with  only  a 
few  passages  on  redemption;  the  universality  of 

*  BUboj^of  Lincol&'b Charge  to  hip  Ckrgy,  in  180S. 
f  Continuaticm  of  Lettert,  p.  339. 
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which  is  thus  unequivocally  declared—*^  So  well 
pleased  is  the  Father,  Almighty  God,  with  Chrid 
his  Son,  that  for  lus  sake  he  favoured  us,  and  wili 
deny  us  nothing.  So  pleasant  and  acceptable 
was  this  sacrifice  of  hb  Son's  death,  which  he  so 
evidently  and  innocently  suffered,  that  we  shoidd 
take  it  for  the  only  and  full  amends  for  the  sins  of 
the  lo/kofe  warld.^  ^  This  deliverance  or  redemp- 
tion was  not  partial,  intended  only  for  a  few,  but 
general  and  universal  for  aU  mankind.^  ^^T\» 
promise  and  covenant  of  God  made  unto  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  was  to  deliver  mankind  from  the 
bitter  curse  of  the  law."  ^^  The  promised  Mes- 
iiah  was  to  make  perfect  satisfaction  by  his  death 
for  the  sins  of  all  peaple.^^i  ^^  Now,  he  gave  as 
not  an  angel,  but  his  Son.  But  to  whom  did  he 
give  him  ?  He  gave  him  to  the  u>hole  world ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  Adam  and  all  that  should  came  afta 

'  You  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Keformen 
of  the  Church  of  England;  but  their  conduct 
in  prescribing  such  books  of  Homilies  amounted, 
if  your  view  of  Scripture  be  correct,  to  little  less 
than  apostacy  from  the  faith. 

3.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  evidence  which  is 
to  be  derived  on  this  subject  from  the  private 
writings  of  the  English  Reformers. 
'  See  the  strong  language  which  Cranmer  uses 
in  his  answer  to  Gardiner !  "  By  his  own  oblation 
he  satisfied  the  Father  for  M  men^s  sins^  and 

*  Homily  for  Good  Friday,      t  Homily  for  the  Natiritj.      %  Hoaily 
of  tlie  Passion. 


tBOomdIed  matJUnd  into  his  pu»  m^^bmmthP 
^  And  M  he,  ^ng  once,  was  offeitd  fsi  dil^  k% 
as  much  as  pertaiMd  ta  hiin,  be  took  oil  menfM 
sm$  unto  himself*'^  ^  What  otigfat  to  be  mere 
tettaim  aed  knoira  to  all  ChiMtia»  people,  thatt 
that  Christ  dUed  once,  end  but  once^  fop  the  eet 
denption  of  the  wmld.^^ 

The  foHoifiog  passage  fjoem  tl»e  booh,  eirtidedi 
^  Neccsserf  Doc^e  end  Eradttion  for  enj  Ckri» 
tian  Ma%'^  mil  shovr  ns  the  eeiliest  opinioBS 
of  Cremner  on  the  subject  wder  considermtiba. 
^'  Although  our  Saviour  Christe  bath  effieffedhjrm^ 
selfe  upon  the  erosse,  a  suilcieat  redempiioB  and 
satlsfiftctioQ  for  the  $ymM  ef  etf  lAe  umid,  and  haolh 
made  bjniselfe  an  open  my  and  entre  nnto  God 
the  Fe^r  for  etf  ineiiistiMi,  yet  Mne  shall  hare  the 
eifeeft  of  the  beaefyte  of  otir  Sariour  Chiiste,.  and 
enjoye  eresftseting  salvnti^n  by  htn,  bti(  Ibey  that 
take  aueh  n^ays  to  att^yn  ^  same^  §6  he  hath 
teuglht  and  appointed  by  hii^  holy  w<ml'^$  In 
tfa«ee  eentimenia  tW  vftncsrabl?  Pnoi^te  peideveted 
to  tbe  end  of  hiecoimie— ^^  Christe  madea  saciifice 
and  ofalation  upon  the  efosee,  irhi^  was  a  fall  r^r 
demption  and  prof^ft^ion  for  the  synnes  of  tkf 
tcMe  isorld.^  Adtid  in  his  f  nal  imuyeir  at  the 
stake,  be  t^m  expiiedfles  hime^lf^-^^  0  God  tba 
Son,  thou  wast  not  made  man,  this  great  eaysteirf 
WW  net  wroughil  for  lew  or  emaU  ejSeaces,  no^ 

*  Winchester  on  the  seventeenth  Article,  p.  35. 
§  Cranmer  on  the  Sacrament.    Preface,  UyKlon,  liiO.    See  WifV^he^.o 
ter  on  the  •ere^teenth  Af<CiQle»  |v  13^ 
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thoB  ^idst  not  gira  thj  Son  unto  deatb^  O  God  the 
Father,  for  our  little  and  small  ff^^nne^  only,  but 
for  ail  the  greatest  sTnnes  of  the  toarldJ*^ 
.  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  after  Cranmer,  had  most 
influence  in  reforming  and  settling  the  Chwch  ef 
finglahd,  uses,  in  the  preface  to  his  disputation  at 
Oxford,  a  little  before  his  martyrdoni,  the  fellow* 
|ng  unequivocal  langm^e^-^^  Ex  epistola  ad  He- 
brasos  patit  unicam  esse  oblationem  et  mucum  yere 
Fivificum  sacrificium,  oblatum  in  ara  cmcis,  qm 
fuit,  est  et  erit  in  perpetuum  piopiliatio  pre  pec- 
catis  totius  mundi.^f 

Bishops  Hooper  and  Latimer  were  next  in  influ- 
ence to  Cranmer  and  Ridlej  in  the  EngNsb  Re^ 
formation.  Mark  the  following  strong  langnage  of 
Bishop  Hooper,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dectoration 
of  the  Ten  Commandments !  ^^  As  far  extendeth 
the  virtue  and  strength  of  God's  promise  to  save 
men,  as  the  rigour  and  justice  of  the  law  for  sin  to 
damn  men ;  for  as  by  the  sin  and  offence  of  one 
man,  death  was  extended,  and  made  common 
unto  alt  men  unto  condemnation,  as  St.  Paul  saith, 
(Rom,  V.)  so  by  the  justice  of  one  is  derived  life 
unto  aU  men  unto  justification."  ^^  Cain  was  no 
more  excluded,  till  he  excluded  himself,  than 
Abel ;  Saul  than  David ;  Judas  than  Peter ;  £saa 
than  Jacob." 

The  language  of  the  venerable  Liatimer  is  not 
less  decisive.  "  The  promises  of  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour are  general:  wherefore  then  should  any  man 

*  Winchester  on  the  seventeenth  Article,  p.  39.       f  Ibid.  p.  39: 
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^tespair,  or  dint  himself  out  fit>m*ltefniiiiies  of 
Christ,  which  be  genend^  and  pertani  to  the  lojbofe 
workL  Christ .  shed  as  muoh  blood  ibr  Judas  as 
he  did  for  Peter:  Peter  believed  it,  and  theiefove 
^vas  saved.  Judas  did  not  believe,  and  therefore 
lie  was  oondemned^  theiiuk  being  in  himonly^ 
and  in  nofoodj-dse."* 

I  have  thus  presented  yon  willi  ai  few  passage! 
Aocn  the  writings  of  the  Refermers  of  4he  Glnitch 
of  En^aad,  which  speaik  a  deoidedlgr  anti'^Cahriti- 
istic  language.  It  would  be  easjr  to  quotie  fioki 
Ihem  mnch  more  extensiviely:,  Init  it  cannot  be 
necessaij  to  do  so;  beside  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  siith  the  limits  of  ths  work.  I  boMB 
confined  mjself,  4oo^  to  the  sin^e  point  of  tho 
aniversalitf  id  redemption; .  iadthoogh  passagn 
equally  express  mi^t  have  been  produced  on 
other  points  of  the  oontroveny^f 


^.  . 


*  Sermffi  on  liie  thM  SoiidAj  all«  Epiphaajr. 

f  Permit  ae  to  tietpaM  here  one  moment  longer  on  your  patienoe 
In  a  brief  oomperbon  fit  the  aentimenti  of  Hooper  and  lAtfaner,  vi^ 
thoae  of  Calvin  and  Gomama  on  the  anbject  of  the  incaistibility  of 


Cmlvin  aeverely  eenaorea  St.Chiyaoitom  for  aaying  that  God  drawf 
na  with  a  '^^■^■^t^'Tf  witt^— ^  Qnem  trahit,  volentcm  trahit,  quo  inai- 
nuat  Dominnm  ponecta  tantiun  maon  «zpeetaie  an  auo  aazilio  juvai^ 
nobia  adhifaeacat^^  Gonurua  expreaaly  puta  the  question  **  vhether 
the  grace  of  God  he  gtnen  in  an  irreaiatihle  manner;  that  ia  to  aay, 
with  auch  an  effieacioua  operation,  that  the  will  of  him  who  is  to  be 
regenerated,  hath  not  the  power  to  make  miatance  iT  To  which  he 
anawers— **  I  believe  and  profeaa  it  to  he  sa"|| 

Bow  different  m  the  language  of  Biahop  |loaper  J  «"  Many  under- 
stand these  worda— 4|a  wum  c&metkU  flw»  «p«^  a^f  E/Uker.dra»  him-^ 


%  IntitQte%  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

^1  Sae  HiTliVa  Qahiqaarticalir lii8la«r,  f^%.  chapt  \%  scfW^ 
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Tke  ttttmi^  to  iDfeke  CUviuidts  of  the  Eng^ 
RsfomiisrS)  derif«  all*  their  plauabilitjr  firoB  ▼e^ 
ImU  Iunbigwtie8«  These  Reformers  sometimes 
«06  tiie  iMcds,  dedy  jMiedeittM(e;«*Hof  coorte  tbej 
were  Calrinbts.  Tine  question  between  Cshris- 
kts  end  anti^Galvinistey  let  it  be  repemted,  is  bsC 
whether  the  sacred  writings  speak  of  elbction  mad 
piedeetioatiooy  but  whether  the  election  Bad  (ire- 
destiAaCiott,  of  which  they  speak,  are  to  be  u»* 
dentood  in  an  tJidrndue/ or  a  ceA^M  and 

if  thef  are  to  be  takea  in  an  individual  bensc^ 
srhether  tkef  are,  or  are  not  re[Mresented  as  found* 
#d  on  presoienee.  To  draw  the  conclosion,  there* 
{bm,  that  Am  English  Rnfoitners  were  CalvioisISi 
because  thej  oecasiooallj  nsed  the  wmds  in  qims^ 
tion,  is  simplf  taking  for  gmnted  the  point  in  die* 
pate;  hot  the  passages^  which  i  famre  quoted 
from  these  Reformen,  are  so  pre^^ise  and  une* 
quivocal  as  to  place  the  subject  of  their  opinions 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  imagine  language  more  decidedly  aati* 

in  a  wroQi^  tenae,  at  if  God  required  no  more  in  a  reasonable  naaHf 
ftan  in  a  dead  pott,  and  mark  not  tlie  words  w)kich  follow*-.toigery  man 
Aat  heareth,  and  leanmtk  tf  unf  ftn^he^,  cMurrft  ttufs  aur— Cod  drairdh 
^th  his  «m*d  and  the  Holj  Ghost,  but  tfian*B  duty  is  to  Itieir  ttd 
Icam ;  that  is  to  s^,  to  receiTe  the  p^ate  offered,  consent  to  tbc  pfP5- 
mise,  and  not  to  impitgti  the  tJod  that  calleth.'^  The  langtia^  «f 
there  erable  lAtimer  is  equally  strong--^"  God's  salration  is  saSkkrit 
to  sare  all  toankind.  But  we  refhse  the  same,  and  wilt  not  takt  it 
when  'tis  offered  unto  us.'*  *«  Such  meti  arc  the  canse  of  their  own 
damnaticm,  for  God  wo\ild  have  them  sared,  but  they  refuse  it  like 
Judas  the  traitor,  whom  Christ  Would  bavfe  had  to  be  saved,  hot  he 
refused  his  salration.''f 

•  Haygs'to  QoiwiQartiQulir  Historr,  put  W.  chap.  10,  «6et.  t         t  fhiJ 
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CalvkiistJC'thaii  diat  just  produced  fiom  the  writ- 
ings of  CfBimier,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Latimcc^ 


*  See  t!ie  stroii|^  lanfpiiife  uted  in  the  ptttbct  to  the  edition  of  tko 
Dook  of  Homilies  which  was  published  in  the  year  IS62,  the  verj  jetr 
in  whuf%  the  Articles,  as  thej  now  stand,  were  formally  ratified! 
The  design  of  Hie  )>ublication  is  declared  to  be  "  that  all  the  peofiti 
may  learn  hour  to  ioTocaU  and  call  upon  the  name  of  Godt  and  knov 
what  duty  they  owe  both  to  God  and  man,  so  that  tliey  may  pray^  b^ 
lieire,  and  work  according  to  knowledge,  wfiile  they  shall  lite  beie. 
and  after  Ibia  life  be  vith  hio^  that  vith  hia  blood  uxru  nouonr  va 


tt 


In  the  year  1572,  ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Articlei^ 
Archbishop  Pailur  publiahed  an  editkm  of  Uie  Bitlsop*a  BiUe,  in  liie 
preiace  to  whicbHbo  4i|||biahop  Uuia  writea— "To  aH  belengethit 
to  be  called  unto  eternal  life— 410  man«  woman^  or  child,  is  excluded 
from  tills  salvation.  For  he  that  hath  care  of  all,  accepteth  no  inan% 
peraon :  hia  will  ia  that  all  men  ahonld  be  aaycd/* 

Thi^  bngoage  is»  surely,  utterly  inconsisteat  witk  the  doctrine  <£ 
the  unconditional  election  of  some  individuals,  and  the  unconditional 
reprobation  of  others,  by  an  eternal  decree  of  God. 

In  reply  to  tiiia,  it  baa  been  said  that  the  notes  to  AtdAUbop  Tm^ 
keifs  edition  of  the  Bible  are  CalTinistic ;  if  so,  the  work  must  be  veiy 
inconsistent  with  itself  But  let  us  examine  the  case  which  has  been 
adduced  mm  etidetiee  of  (be  CaMiistie  eoHplcjckm  of  the  iiotea  ki 
question,  and  which  ia,  no  doubly  one  of  the  atroqgent  that  oould  ko 
selected  for  the  purpose.  *<  Hare  I  any  desire  that  the  wicked  should 
die,  saith  the  Lord  Ciod  >**t  JVo^.  *  He  speaketh  this  to  connnend 
ted's  ineicie  to  poor  ninneng  who  rather  ii  leady  %o  paiitsn  tfaMi  t» 
puniali«  as  hia  iong  aofiering  dedareth.  Albeit,  God  in  his  eternal 
counsel  appointed  the  death  and  damnation  of  the  reprobate,  yet  the 
ondrOf  kis«onniel  was  not  tbeir  denth  only,  bntchtefiy  his  own  ghxy.** 
U  this  a  deolamtisn  that  Cod,  by  an  nnoondkional  decree,  hatvaigfln 
reference  to  iaith  or  works»  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  elected 
seme  men  to  lift,  and  consigned  others  to  death ;  comrerting  and  sanc- 
tifying the  former  by  irresistible  grace,  and  withholding  from  the 
latter  those  influences  of  the  Spirit  without  which  th^  must  neoessa- 
r^  perish  ?  %  no  meam^-Jt  amounts  simply  to  n  declaration  that 
God  determined,  from  all  eternity,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  ever- 
laating  death  upon  the  wicked.  The  worda  import  no  more  i  and  wo 
tfe  sever  to  put  n  construction  upon  the  la^^uage  of  an  authoi^  if  it 

t  Ezekael  xriii.  SS. 
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4.  I  proceed  to  mention  a  fact,  whidi  ahom 
most  conclusiveljr  thatthe  Church  of  England  was 
▼ezy  far  from  intending,  in  her  Articles,  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  paraphrase 
of  Erasmus  was  ordered  to  be  Icept  in  eveiy 
parish  for  the  general-  instruction  of  the  people. 
Now,  thJB  opinions  of  Erasmus  on  the  sobject  of 
fret  wUl  and  of  absolute  decrees  are  perfectlf  well 
known ;  on  these  points  he  wrote  professedly  against 
Luther.  If  the  Reformers  of  the  Cbiurch  of  Eng- 
land had  been  Calvinists,  wonU'they  hare  select- 
ed a  decidedly  anti-Calvinbtic  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  ? 
It  is  clear,  from  the  circumstance  in  question,  that 
the  English  Reformers,  in  the  early  part  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  were  not  in  the  least  degree  tinctured 
with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvin.  Their  opinions, 
on  tliese  points,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  quite 
uniform.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the 
language  of  the  work,  entitled,  '^  Necessaiy  Erudi- 
tion for  any  Christian  Man,"  published  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  shortly  s^er  the  decease 
of  Henry,  the  general  use  of  the  Homilies  was 
enjoined,  and  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  set  up 
in  the  parish  churches ; — so  that  from  the  early 

can  ponibly  be  avoided,  which  will  make  him  contradict  himadt 
The  extract  from  the  preface  to  Archbishop  Parker's  edition  of  the  Bi> 
ble  can  nerer  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute  uncoodi- 
tional  election  and  reprobation  t  while  the  note  on  Ezekiel  by  no  means 
asserts  that  doctrine^  but  merely  sets  forth  God*s  eternal  purpose  to 
punish  those  who  resist  the  repeated  calls  to  repentance,  by  perscreN 
ing  in  their  ains 
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period  of  the  Refonnation  to  tbe  ragttlar  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  under  Edward  VI.  nothing 
like  the  confined  ideas  of  Calvin  on  the  subject  of 
election,  predestination,  firee  wiU^  prerailed  amoi^ 
the  English  Reformers. 

'5.  Thb  is  the  proper  place  for  mentioiHiig  aa^ 
•th^  important  circumstance  to  show  that  the  Re« 
farmers  of  the  Church  of  England  were  at  all  times 
free  from  anj  thing  like  a  CalTinistic  tendency.  I 
allude  to  the  extremely  pressing  invitations  which 
were  repeatedly  given  to  Melancthon^  in  the  reigns 
both  of  Henry  and  of  Edward,  to  settle  in  England. 
At  the  very  time  the  Articles  were  preparing,  the 
Theological  Professorship  of  Cambridge  was  kept 
•pen  for  his  acceptance.  Now  it  is  well  knowQ 
that  Melancthon  opposed  the  Calvinistic  tenets 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  He  openly  brsuded 
Calvin  as  the  Zeno  of  the  age,  and  gave  to  •  hA 
speculations  the  title  of  ^*  stoical  liecesait/."* 
From  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  concord  between 
the  Churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  he  indig- 
nantly expunged  the  Article  de  electione;  of 
which  Calvio  bttteriy  complained.  Now,  if  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
Calvinists,  wotdd  they  have  been  so  solicitous  fot 
the  presence  of  the  great  opposer  of  their  favour( 
ite  doctrines-?  Surely  they  would  have  been  disr 
posed  to  seek  tbe  aid  of  Calvin,  hot  that  of  las  di»» 
iinguished  antagonist.t 

*  Ifelanct.  Epist*  lib.  iir.  e|K  r94»  P- 993.    S^  Bnadt,  foL  iL  p.  314 
Ste  alto  Lmurence'f  Bainptoii  Lectures,  p.  4|%  he, 
t  Luther  and  Afelmcthon,  in  tbt  tmty  part  of  tlMir  I'lfMr  w«rt  d^ 
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6.  The  English  Refottners  were  far  froni  foHoir- 
iDg  implicitly  any  human  guide.  Th^  examined 
die  sacred  writings  witli  the  most  prnfoimd  and 
deliberate  attention ;  in  the  interpretation  of  wliich, 
they  had  great  reference  to  the  faith  of  tiie  fin  mi- 
Hre  Ghwcib,  as  ascertained  by  the  testimovy  of  an- 
tiquity. They  drank  not  at  a  distant  point  of  the 
stream,  bat  ascended  to  the  fountain  itself.  As 
fer,  howsTer,  as  they  respected  or  foUowad  aay 
inodem  authority,  the  Luthemn  Church  of  Gcv* 
many  was  their  guide.  There  was  a  reiy  intb' 
mate  intercourse  between  Melancthon  and  Craih 
Iner ;  they  had  the  greatest  respect  and  affiectioa 
for  each  other.  Cranmer  had  formed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  Germany  when  he  visited  the  con^ 
tincnt  on  the  subject  of  Henry's  divorce ;  he  had, 
too,  married  a  niece  of  one  of  the  Lutheran  Re** 
fermers. 

But  we  have  much  more  decisive  evidence  ef 
die  Lutheran  prepossessions  of  the  chief  conductor 
of  the  English  Reformation.  He  translated  a 
Luthemn  Catechism,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
King,  and  recommended  as  a  manual  for  forming 


eided  fttelitftft ;  tiiej  inetilcated  the  doctriae  of  m  infidliUe  motmtfi 
Bui  they  •oon  hrramp  more  wise.  The  doctrine  in  question  wsa  rcr 
nouoced  by  them  so  early  as  the  year  1527,  b<^fbre  the  ConfeMion  of 
Au^arg^,  which  is  confftmeted  upon  very  diSerent  principlee.  Me* 
lancthoB  ej^raqged  the  doctriiw  from  his  celebrated  work,  the  **LQoi 
Theologici,**  and  inserted  the  opposite  doctrine  of  conting^ncjr  in  iti 
pUce.  In  a  letter  to  Cranmer,  he  speiAki  of  the  horrid  speculations 
which  had  prevailed  in  Germany  concerning^  a  stoical  fate,  and  entreats 
the  Archbishop  to  puad  t^\mt  a  similar  evil.  He  branded  the  doc- 
trine, indeed,  as  alike  pernicious  to  morals,  and  diithonouMble  t»  Ged. 
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« 

the  principles  cf  the  rishig  genemGcMi^  AD  the 
publicatioQB  in  the  reign  of  Hemj^  indeed^  wet« 
of  a  decidedlj  Lutheran  complexian ;  aftd  whea 
the  Articles  were  drawn  up  and.  authoiitiktiTel^  sel^ 
tied,  shortlf  after  the  accession  df  £dwai:d  to  the 
throne,  the  most  copious  assistailce  r^ss  deiiTe4 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  addciirable 
production  of  Melancthon's  pen.  The  fii^t  an4 
tecond  of  the  English  Articles  are  copied^  ahiHMft 
word  for  word,  from  the  first  and  second  of  the  Arti* 
eles  of  Augsburg;  the  ninth,  sixteenth,  twenty- 
fifth,  twenty-sixth,  thirty-first,  and  thirty-fowth 
Articles,  are  abo  evidently  derived  firom  the  same 
Source.  When  the  Church  was  re-settled,  in  th# 
reigin  of  Elizabeth,  the  principsd  ad^tions  and  elu- 
cidations, excepting  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha^ 
list,  were  taken  from  the  Lutheran  Confession  of 
Wirtemberg.*  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  under  Edward,  Calvin  and  Calvinism  bad 
attracted  Very  little  notice;  indeed,  Calvin  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  dii^pute 
oil  predestination,  in  which  his  first  t^ct  did  not 
iqppear  until  the  yesilr  1552;-^he  v^iy  year  il 
wMch  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
i^eed  to  in  ConTocation.f 

Of  the  small  comparative  space  which  Calvit) 
occupied,  at  this  time,  in  the  public  eye,  a  ifiost 

*  The  readfer  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  is  vefeined,  psrticu- 
larly,  to  the  first  snd  second  Sermons  of  H^.  Lsurcnce,  with  (be*polek 
annexed  to  them.  The  difiisrent  Artieles,  slio?e  men^oned,  sve  tlier^ 
minutely  compared  with  the  passages  of  the  Augsburg  and  Wirtem* 
kerg  Confessions^  from  which  tbey  were  derited. 

t  See  Strype's  life  of  Cramner,  p.  S72. 

3$ 
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decisive  jnoof  maj  be  derived  from  the  woik  of 
Fox,  the  celebrated  Martyrologist  Fox  was  a 
zealous  Calvinist ;  and  yet,  in  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  of  the  Martyrs  who  suffered  during  the 
persecution  of  Mary,  we  find  them  in  no  ioBtance 
accused  of  the  heresy  of  Calvin,  but  invariably  of 
that  of  Luther  or  Zuingle.  Fox,  too,  dwells  at 
much  length  upon  the  merits  and  writings  of  Lu- 
ther and  Zuingle,  while  Calvin  is  passed  without 
particular  notice. 

Calvin  made  an  offer  of  his  assistance  to  Cran- 
mer  in  the  great  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of 
England.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  The  Arch- 
bishop knew  the  man,  and  declined  the  offer.* 
And  we  find  Calvin  expressly  complaining,  in  a 
letter  to  some  of  those  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mary,  of  the  little  attention  that  had  been 
given  to  his  counsels.  ^^  But  I  speak  in  vain  to 
them  which  perchance  esteem  me  not  so  well,  as 
they  will  vouchsafe  to  admit  the  counsel  that  com- 
eth  from  such  an  author."! 

7.  Conclusive  evidence  that  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  Calvinistic  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  conduct  of  the  Calvinists  them- 
selves. The  case  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  which 
you  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  cite,  goes  directly 
to  this  point.  Undoubtedly,  at  the  time  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  were  drawn  up,  Calvinism  prevailed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  among  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  Uni- 

•  Heylin's  History  of  the  Refbnration,  p.  65. 

t  Winchester  %n  the  serent^tnth  Article,  p.  41,  42. 
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▼ersity  of  Cambridge.  The  divines  of  this  Uni- 
versity, by  whom  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  com- 
posed, being  Caivinists,  were  dissatisGed  with,  the 
Standards  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  thev  be* 
lieved  the  Articles  of  the  -Church  of  England  to  be 
Calvinistic,  why  did  they  wish  to  make  any  change  ? 
But  what  was  the  issue  ?  The  Lambeth  Articles, 
so  far  from  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  ordered  to  be  suppressed  ;  so  great 
was  the  dissatisfaction  excited,  that  the  divines 
concerned  in  drawing  them  up,  were  threatened 
with  ti  premunire ;  and  so  complete  was  the  sup- 
pression, that  not  a  copy  was  to  be  met  with  for  a 
considerable  period  afterwards,* 

Now,  what  does  this  case  of  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles prove?  It  proves,  first,  that  the  divines  of 
Cambridge,  who  drew  them  up,  were  Caivinists; 
secondly,  that  they  regarded  the  thir^-nine  Arti- 
cles as  not  Calvinistic ;  and,  thirdly,  the  rejection 
and  suppression  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  prove 
completely  th^t  the  Church  of  England  was  nei- 
ther believed  nor  intended,  by  those  in  authority, 
to  rest  upon  a  Calvinistic  foundation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  L  to  tne  throne, 
the  Lambeth  Articles  were  again  attempted  to 
be  introduced.    This  was  at  the  celebrated  con- 

*  Collier's  Ecdeglasticil  Hiitory.  vol.  ii.  p.  644^  645.  Tlie  Limbeth 
Articles  gave  great  olTence  not  only  at  court,  but  in  the  univertitj  alio. 
The  CalTUiists,  it  is  true,  appear  to  hare  had  the  ascendency  in  Can- 
bridge  at  this  period ;  but  there  was  a  strong  party  in  opposition  to 
them ;  at  tlic  head  of  which  wu  the  celebnted  Dr.  Baroe,  Margaret 
PrufesHor  of  Divioi^. 


JOB  cAtrtmaii.  ubt.  thi- 

ierenee  at  Hampton  Court  Dr«  John  Reynoldfli, 
the  spokesman  of  the  Calyini^^  moved  bis  Bfa- 
jcatj  ^  that  die  oiae  aasertions  orthodoxal/'  as  he 
termed  them^  ^^  eoncluded  upon  at  Lambeth,  migiit 
be  loaded  into  the  book  of  Articles."  Reynolds 
ais^  moved  that  the  words  ^  yet  neither  totally  nor 
^ioally'^  dhould  immediately  follow  the  chmse  of 
the  sixteenth  Aiticle-^^^  after  we  have  received 
the  Hdy  GhoBt,  we  may  depart  botn  grace.'^ 
Both  these  prepositions  fsaled.f  The  history  of 
the  coi^rence  in  question,  proves,  first,  that  the 
CfiJ^rinists,  at  that  time,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
thirty^niae  Aiticles,  as  not  sufficiently  CalviniBtic; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  to  admit  alter- 
ations that  should  ^ve  her  a  Calvinistic  com- 
fdexion. 

But  f^at  was  the  conduct  of  the  Calvinism 
when  they  got  into  power?  They  immediately 
set  about  a  Reformation  ^^  of  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  the  Church,  as  well  in  matter  of 
doctrine  as  discipline,"  The  first  fifteen  Articles 
were  revised  by  "  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  "  with 
a  design,^'  in  the  language  of  Neal,  ^^  to  render 
their  sense  more  express  and  determinate  in  fa- 
vour of  Calvinism."!    And  what  alterations  did 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  in  Collier's  Ec- 
clesiastical Hiatoty,  vol.  iL  p.  672  to  684.  See  also  Laurence^  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  p.  181—184. 

•\  They  were  opposed  by  the  commissioners  who  attended  on  the  psrt 
of  the  Church ;  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eight  Bi- 
shops, seven  Deans,  and  two  Doctors. 

^  History  of  the  Purituis,  rol.  i.  p.  48,  edit  of  1754 
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tiie  Assembly  cf  Dirines  introduce  ?  The  ainth 
Article,  on  original  sin,  they  amended  thu»w 
^  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  ioUowing  ef 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  (toge^ 
iker  fdtk  his  frsH  sin  imputed)  it  is  the  fiiult  and 
iCorruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  na^ 
turally  is  prc^gated  from  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
(u^Bjf  depmed  of^)  original  righteousaefB,  and 
is  of  his  ovvn  ncrfure  inclined  (onh/)  to  evU^^yet 
the  Apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscance  and 
lust  (is  intlg  and  properly  sm.^^)\ 

H&e  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  ninfll 
Article  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  and  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  oi  ovbc  6rst  parents  to  their 
posterity;  and  the  attempt  invdves  a  confession 
tiiat  those  doctrines  are  not  tau^  by  the  Article 
in  its  present  form. 

The  tenth  Article,  upon  fiiee  will,  was  altered 
thus — "  We  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace 
0f  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have 
m  good  wttl,  (and  working  so  ^ect¥ally  in  uSf  as 
that  it  deiermineth  awr  will  tp  that  which  is  goody) 
and  woiking  with  us  when  we  have  that  good 
will.'' 

Do  the  Articles  of  our  Church  teach  the  doc^ 
trine  of  irresistible  grace  ?  We  have  here  a  feir 
acknowledgment  that  they  do  not,  fipm  the  CaV 
vinists  themsdlves. 


•  **  Very  fw  gqne  frpiD»''  utt  t|>o  voidf  of  the  Article. 

t  The  words  of  the  Articlo  tre^  *'  hath  of  itielf  the  itttoie  of  sit.'* 
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In  the  eleventh  Article,  upon  justification,  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous^ 
ness  to  believers,  was  introduced  by  an  insertion 
of  the  followii^  clause^— ^^  his  whck  obedience  and 
satisfaction  being  by  God  imputed  unto  us.^  So 
that,  by  the  admission  of  Calvinists  themselves, 
our  Articles  are  not  less  free  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  thail  firom 
that  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt. 

^^  That  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Laurence,  ^  proceeded  no  further  in 
their  labours  than  to  the  review  of  the  fifteenth 
Article,  might  be  owing  to  a  persuasion  of  the  at- 
tempt being  hopeless,  from  the  incorrigibility  of 
the  ancient  creed;  or  perhaps  to  a  prospect,  which 
then  began  to  open  rapidly  ujpon  the  Puritanical 
cause,  not  merely  of  reforming  the  Church,  but 
altogether  of  subverting  it."* 

Of  the  pages  in  which  you  profess  to  prove  that 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
Calvinists,  but  a  single  sentence  bears  upon  the 
original  Reformers  under  Edward,  by  whom  the 
Articles  were  drawn  up,  and  the  Church  was  or* 
ganized.t  This  sentence  contains  a  palpable  mia- 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  185. 

The  (ieneral  Convention  oi  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  adopted  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng^land  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  i  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  Calvinist  in  the  body. 

t  The  Articles  drawn  up  under  Edward,  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, were  not  altered  in  any  thing  at  all  material,  as  far  as  Calvinism 
is  concerned,  upon  tht  re-scttlcmcnt  of  the  Church  in  the  reipi  of 
JRlizabeth. 
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statement;  and  of  the  remainder  of  feorbook^ 
which  reli^  to  the  seotiments  of  the  Befiirmen 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Enf^laad,  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  line 
which  is  free  from  error. 

But  let  us  descend  to  [rdtrtiuulanu 

^^  The  illustrious  Reformer  and  Martyr,  Brad- 
ford, a  short  time  before  he  suffered,  wrote  and 
published  a  decidedly  Cahinistic  work  on  eleciian 
and  prede^inationj  which  he  sent  to  Archbishop 
Cranmefj  and  to  Bbhops  Ridley  and  Lalimer^  who 
all  gave  it  their  approbation.'^'** 

This  is  the  whole  of  what  you  say  relative  to 
the  opinions  of  the  original  Reformers. 

Let  us  see  how  far  it  corresponds  with  the  fact 

Bradford  complained  that  his  treatise  on  Pre* 
destination  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer;  to  which  Bishop  Rid- 
ley replied — ^^  Where  you  say,  Ihat  if  your  request 
had  been  heardy  thingx  (you  thinke)  had  been  in 
better  case  than  they  be :  tmow  you  that  concerning 
the  matter  you  meane,  I  have,  in  Latin,  drawne 
out  the  places  of  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the 
same  have  noted  what  I  can  for  the  time.  Syr, 
in  those  matters  I  am  so  fearful,  that  I  dare  not 
speak  farther,  yea  almost  none  otherwise  than  the 
very  lexte  dothe  (as  it  were)  lead  me  by  the 

hand."t 

The  fact,  therefore,  turns  out  to  be  in  direct 

opposition  to  your  statement    Bradford's  treatise 

•  Continuation  o£  Letters,  p.  331.  f  Martyr's  Letters,  p.  64. 
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WHS  condmnned  bjr  Cranmef,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer, as  carrying  the  poittt  of  predestination  foi^ 
ther  than  Scripture  will  warrant* 

In  consequence  of  the  disapprobation  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Ridley,  Bradford  suppressed  fats  treatise 
— ^^  Hitherto  I  have  noi  suffered  any  copye  of  the 
treatise  above  specified  to  go  abroade,  because  I 
would  suppresse  all  occasions  so  farre  as  mygfate 
be  of  any  breach  of  love.'^t  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  treatise  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
tiie  holy  Martyis  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  for  if  their 
sanction  had  been  afforded,  its  author  would  un- 
doubtedly have  gived  it  all  possible  circulation. 

From  the  circumstances  of  thk  case,  it  clearly 
s4)pears  that  the  seventeenth  Article  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  Reformers  who  composed  it  in  a 
€alvinistic  sense- .  If  Use  Article  had  been  framed 
upon  the  principles  of  Calvin^  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley could  not  possibly  have  refused  their  Sanctiod 
to  the  treatise  of  Bradford ;  and  Bradford  would 
not  have  failed  to  urge  the  Article  as  a  conclusive 
reason  for  the  approbation  which  he  requested  at 
their  hands,  t 

*  This  U  evidently  implied  in  the  words  of  Ridley's  LetUr— ^  Where 
yoa  say,  thst  if  your  request  had  been  heard,  tbiags  had  been  in  bttUt 
case  than  they  be."  The  Bishops,  then,  had  not  g^iven  their  aanctioa 
to  Bradford's  Treatise.  They  considei  :d  him  as  indulging  in  specula- 
tion on  a  subject,  with  fespect  to  which,  man  can  safely  go  bo  furthef 
than  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture  will  carry  him.  How  wise  is  the  rc^ 
mark  of  Ridley !  AVhat  contention  and  sc:mdal  hare  not  the  rash  spe- 
culations of  Calvin  and  his  followers,  on  a  subject  far  beyond  the  feacb 
0f  our  limited  faculties,  given  rise  to  in  the  Christian  world! 

f  Martyr's  Letters,  p.  4/  3. 

t  The  whole  of  the  transaction  in  question  accords  exactly  with  the 
view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  seveateenth  Article^  at  intended 


Bui  firther^  Bradfori  was  imt  ii  thMOll^  Cri^ 
Vinist ;  tot,  in  the  treatf se  of  which  ivi  »K  S|]f^af{^ 
ing^  he  averts  the  doctrine  of  iinivefSa)  fedemji^ 
tion  ;*  and  in  his  ^^  Meditations  dn  the  Lotd'4 
Prajrer,"  he  reptesents  the  s\M  of  the  re^robftt^ 
as  the  (^ause  of  their  reprobation.f 

Yoii  do  not  give  with  accuracy  the  statement  of 
thd  historian  Stiype,  relatire  to  the  tfansttCtion 
)>^tween  Bradford,  and  the  Bishop^  Rldtey)  Ciatt>- 
mer,  and  Latimer. 

The  passage  of  Strype  is  in  the  following  words 
— "  Upon  this  occasion  Ridley  wrote  a  treatise  of 
God's  election  and  j^cdestination.  And  Bradford 
wrote  another  upon  the  same  subject,  and  sent  it 
to  those  three  fathers  in  Oxford  for  their  approba- 
tion; and  theirs  being  obtainedj  the  rest  of  the 
eminent  divines,  in  and  about  London,  were  ready 
to  sign  it  also.'^t  Strype  does  not  say  that  the 
London  divines  acttuUfy  signed  the  treatise—^they 
were  only  ready  to  sign.  And  the  clause  '^  theiiB 
being  obtained,  the  divines  in  and  about  London 
were  ready  to  sign  also,''  amounts  simply  to  this-^ 
that  the  divines  of  London  were  ready  to  sign 
Bradford's  treatise  in  case  it  should  receive  the 
approbation  of  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  Latimen 

to  declare  God's  etemal  pvwptmt  to  dii$X  with  ftHen  nan  in  meitij 
through  a  Redeemef  s  and  hia  election  of  a  Chttrch  out  of  tiie  world 
aa  the  depository  of  hii  oovenant  and  bia  graee.  So  far  Scripture  miy 
fairly  be  said«  on  thia  subject,  to  **  kad  usr  by  the  hand.**  All  b6* 
yond  is  human  speculation. 

*  See  Winchester  on  the  serenteenth  Article,  p.  Tl. 

t  See  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  458,  459. 

t  Memoriala  of  Cranmer,  p.  350, 
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Now  it  does  not  afipeartbat  the  London  diytnes 
ever  signed  the  treatise  in  question ;  if  thej  had 
actually  signed  it,  Stiype  would  hare  said  so  >-* 
the  obvious  conclusion^  therefore^  from  Strype's 
own  account  is,  that  Bradford's  treatise  never  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Bishops^  This  in- 
terpretation, too,  and  this  alone,  makes  Stijpe 
consistent  with  the  letters  of  the  Martyrs;  which 
are,  in  facf^  the  only  authentic  evidence  on  the 
subject.* 

m 

*  Bradford,  la  the  letter  whicK  he  wrote  to  Cnnmer,  Ridley,  aai 
Latimer,  says — **  the  prisoners  hereaboutes  have  sene  it  and  rede  it, 
(his  treatise  on  God's  election)  and  as  therein  fhey  agree  with  me:  so 
they  are  ready  and  will  be  to  signiie  it  a*  ikejf  §haH  §ee  you  ^it>e  ihein 
example.'*^  On  this  passage  Stiype  grounds*  his  declaration,  '•  their 
consent  being' obtained,  the  rest  of  the  eminent  divines  in  and  about 
JUmdon  werr  ready  to  sign  also.*^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  well  from 
the  authori^  on  which  Strype  makes  his  statement,  as  from  hia  mode 
wf  expression,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  Cranmer,  Ridkj, 
and  Latimer  gave  their  sanction  to  Bradford's  treatise ;  but  merely  that 
the  prisoners  were  ready  to  sign  it  in  case  it  should  meet  with  the  ap. 
probation  of  those  Prelates.  Now  compare  this  with  the  decided  lan- 
guage which  you  employ— **  The  illustrious  Reformer  and  Martyr, 
.  Bradford,  wrote  and  published  a  decidedly  Calvinistlc  work  on  election 
and  predestination,  which  he  sent  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  to  Bi- 
shops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  all  gave  it  tlieir  approbation ;  after 
which  it  received  the  approbation  of  the  eminent  ministers  in  and  about 
London.^t 

Your  statement  is  erroneous  in  all  its  parts.  Bradford's  treatise  was 
condemned  instead  of  being  sanctioned  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer; in  consequence  of  which  it  was  never  signed  by  the  other  Clergy, 
but  was  quickly  suppressed  by  its  author  himself. 

Strype's  account  of  the  disputes  between  tlie  Protestants  who  were 
confined  in  prison  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  is  far  from  impar- 
tial; being  founded  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  predestinarian 
parly.    The  whole  matter  is  fully  explained  in  Dr.  Laurence's  Bampton 

t  Martyr's  Letters,  p.  358. 

i  For  all  thi«  you  quote  Strype'a  Life  of  Crsniner,  p.  350,  ss  yoor  anthcntr 
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"  The  convocation  which  drew  up  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  reviewed,  conected,  formally  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  published,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  celebrated  Catechism  of  Dr.  Nowell. 
This  Catediism  is  acknowledged,  by  the  worst 
enemies  of  Calvin,  to  be  decidedly  Calvinistic,'^ 

Let  me  refer  you,  on  this  subject,  to  the  excel- 
lent Life  of  Nowell,  lately  published  by  Ralph 
Churton,  and  particularly  recommended  by  the 
Quarterly  Rcviewf  for  the  minute  and  laborious 
attention  which  the  author  appears  to  have  paid 
to  original  authorities — ^^  He  studiously  avoids  the 
absolute,  and,  as  Calvin  himself  calls  it,  ^  horrible 
decree,'  by  which  it  is  said  that  €rod,  without  any 
regard  to  faith  and  obedience,  has  elected  some 
to  life,  and  doomed  others  to  perdition ;  and  that 
Christ  died,  not  for  the  whole  world,  but  for  the 
elect  only.  In  contradistinction,  or  rather  in  con- 
tradiction to  these  uncharitable  and  shocking  te- 
nets, he  teaches  expressly,  that  ^  God  the  Sonr 
hath  redeemed  the  whole  race  of  mankind.']:  He 
gives  prasciefUia  as  an  equivalent  and  purer  term 
for  prtedestinatio ;  he  says  that  ^  those  who  are 
steadfast,  stable,  and  constant  in  faith^  they  are 

Lectures,  from  m  mairaienpt  now  ezittkig  Sn  the  Bodleisn  Yibmj.  It 
would  appear,  by  this  manuscript,  that  the  charge  of  PeUgianism 
brought  against  the  antippredestinarians  was  a  calumny,  and  that  tbey 
were  anxious  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  settled 
in  the  reformation  under  King  Edward.  Strype  had,  doubtless,  never 
seen  the  manuscript  in  question ;  but  was  obliged  to  derive  his  infor- 
mation altogether  from  exparte  statements. 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  330,  331.  f  Vol.  tii.  p.  113. 

t  **  Deum  filium  qui  me,  et  uniTersnm  genus  humanum  redemit,** 
Smallest  Catechism, 


fleeted  and  i^poifrte^  mA  (as  we  term  it>  pfe* 
deatieated  to  happiaeoB,'  (making  eleclioD  tbe 
eoB^equeaty  not  the  aatecedent  or  came,  of  be* 
Uef  and  ohedieiice ;)  aad  plaurij  suppoee^,  with 
^e  Apostle,  that  ^  the  weak  iDVotber  nmj  periah, 
for  whom  Christ  died,''* 

^^  Ry  the  confesakHi  of  Hejlin  Mmsel^  an  Im- 
placable eneoiy  ef  Calvin,  the  great  bodf  of  the 
Bishops  and  other  clergy  of  the  Chwch  of  £ag- 
bkQd  were  doctriaaj  Calrinists,  for  more  than  half 
4  coDtury  after  the  Articles  were  formed*'^  This 
is  a  total  tnisrepreseotation.  It  would  take  se« 
veral  pages  fully  to  explain  those  parta  of  Heylia 
oo  which  the  above  passage  of  your  Letteiv  ia 
grounded-^I  shall  content  myself,  therefere,  witii 
referring  th^  reader  to  Daubeny'a  Vindi<wt  Ecde* 
aide  AQglicanaB,t  where  he  will  find  that  HeyWa 
design  was  to  contradict  the  very  poeitioa  which 
Overton,  from  whom  you  have  borrowed  on  the 
occasion,  had  cited  bim  to  establish. 

The  British  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  an^ 
doubtedly  held  some  of  the  Calvinistic  opinions ; 
but  they  strenuously  opposed  others.    Attend  to 

•  Cluirton's  Life  of  Nowell,  p.  375,  376. 

The  fal lowing^  pussagie  is  conUihed  hi  a  Sermoii  preached  by  Nowell 
in  the  year  1566 : — **  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  them  (Tyre,  &c) 
ill  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  this  p^o^phj  toMck  it  th£  okct  of  G«dL" 
This  proves,  first,  that  Nowell  us^d  the  word  elect  not  in  an  imdimdaai, 
but  ID  a  coilective  sense;  and,  secondly,  that  he  believed  it  p>ttih^  ftnr 
the  elect  Ui  perish  f     Is  this  tlie  language  of  CahrinisB} 

f  Continuation  of  Letters,  p^  33^  33^ 

i  Pa«e  123— i2r. 

$  Churton's  LHe  of  NoweD,  p.  Ida 
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the  foUovHog  piopositioQs  <^ered  to  the  Synod  by 
tbo^  veiMfabte  mea!-*^^  God^  hanng  compassion 
on  tbe  sinful  race  of  men^  sent  his  own  Son,  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world'^  ^  Asy  according  to  the  evaiigelical  pro- 
miacy  saltation  is  offered  to  0U  men;  the  adminis- 
traiion  of  God's  grace  in  the  Church  is  such  as  is 
sufficient  to  convince  all  impenitent  and  incredu^ 
lous  men,  that  they  have  perished>  and  forfeited 
the  benefits  offered  to  them^  through  their  own 
whntary  fault.^ 

In  the  writings  of  the  venerable  Bishop'  Hall^ 
to  whom  you  more  than  once  allude;  the  doctrines 
of  part^  redemption  and  iixesistible  grace  are 
expressly  disclaimed,* 

You  represent  the  great  Hooker  as  a  Calvimst 
But^  among  the  unsound  doctrines  which  the  Cal- 
tiinist>  Travers,  charged  Hooker  with  preaching, 
are  the  following  :*^^  Predestination  is  not  of  the 
Atbsolute  will  of  God^  but  cotkdiHanMiJ^  '^  The  do* 
ings  of  the  wicked  are  not  of  the  will  of  God 
positive^  but  only  pennissiveJ^^  "  The  reprobates 
are  not  rejected^  but  for  the  evil  works  which^  God 
AA  foresee  they  would  commit.'t 

Will  you  still  claim  Hooker  as  a  Calvinist?J 

*  A  now  ptrliciikr  aotiee  wiH  be  taken  of  the  opinions  of  Bishop 
BaU  in  tbe  condiidiBf  letter  of  thia  woric 

f  See  the  life  of  Mv.  Bkhard  Hookci,  prefixed  to  hia  works,  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  Qxibrd  edit  1796. 

4  it  wae  net  until  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliaabeth 
that  Calviniun.  beeame  poverftil  in  the  Ghnrch  of  England.  For  thia 
we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Strjrpe— <'  Calvin,  the  great  foreign 
Sefonner,  his  way  of  explaining  the  divine  decrees  of  predestination 
was  not  entertained  by  manf  teamed  ncn  in  the  umversity  of  Cambridge. 
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But  even  Orerton,  and  the  Editors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Obsenrer,  from  whom  you  have  derived  so 
much  on  this  subject,  expressly  declare — ^  No- 
tify is  further  from  our  purpose  than  to  infer  that 
the  precise  theological  system  of  John  Calvin,  in 
all  its  parts,  and  to  its  full  extent,  was  intended  to 
be  establbhed  in  the  thir^-nine  Articles  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  milder  sentiment.  To  say  the 
leastj  our  established  forms  do  not  teach  diiectly 
several  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  Calvin's 
Institutions.  They  do  not,  with  his  work,  affirm 
that  the  fall  of  Adam  was  the  effect  of  a  divine 
decree.  They  do  not  use  the  language  it  does^ 
respecting  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption.  They 
are  silent  concerning  absolute  reprobation,  which 
is  here  taught  expressly."* 

Again — ^^  If  Calvinism  be  nothing  less  than  a 
precise  conformity  with  the  peculiar  system  of 
Calvin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  person 
who  contends  for  the  Calvinism  of  our  Articles* 

But  it  n9w  (1595)  about  the  latter  times  of  the  Queen's  reign,  prevajled 
stronj^ly  there,  haying  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  chief  heids."|' 
Strype  adds,  that  even  the  CaWinists  themselves  did  not  raaintain  thii 
the  Articles  were  necessarily  to  be  understood  in  a  CaWinistic  sense. 
This,  mdeed,  is  very  evident,  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  add  the 
fjambeth  Articles  to  the  Standards  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  and 
from  the  Calvinists  proceeding,  when  they  got  into  power,  to  introduce 
material  alterations,  so  as  to  make  the  Articles  conformable  to  their 
ideas.  Speaking  of  the  period  in  question,  l)r.  Waterland  observes— 
*'  Calvinism  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Cambridge  beyond  what  it 
had  formerly  done.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  by  Cartwright,  while  he 
was  Margiret  Professor  there,  and  the  learned  Whitacre  very  mu^ 
promoted  their  growth."  Ctue  of  Ariati  Sub^criptimh  p.  45. 
*  Christian  Observer,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

t  IJife  of  WhJtgift,  p.  455. 
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Mr.  Overton  expresslj  denies  such  an 

between  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  and  the 

creed  of  Geneva.'** 

Take  these  passages  in  connexion  with  the 
following,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  Calvin,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
than  that  passed  upon  it,  at  least  by  necessary  im- 
plication,  in  the  Chrbtian  Observer.  "  We  take 
this  occasion  of  stating  our  wish  to  have  it  une- 
quivocally understood,  that  when  the  Christian 
Observer  expresses  its  opinion,  that  the  Calvifiis- 
tic  system  is  consistent  with  the  Articles  and 
other  public  standards  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  by  no  means  liable  to  those  heavy  charges  of 
heterodoxy  and  immorality  which  some  of  our 
contemporaries  prefer  against  it,  we  mean  to 
speak  of  that  system  of  doctrine  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  writings  of  Bishop  HalL^f 
Thus  the  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  after 
repeatedly  telling  us  that  they  do  not  embrace  the 
precise  system  of  Calvin,  and  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  person  who  contends  for  the  full  con- 
formity  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  that  system,  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  when 
they  represent  Calvinism  as  by  ^^  no  means  liable 
to  the  heavy  charges  of  heterodoxy  and  immo- 
rality,'' they  refer,  not  to  the  preed  of  Calvin  as 
contained  in  his  Institutes,  but  to  that  moderate 
system  of  doctrine  of  which  Bishop  Hall  is  the 

» 

•  Ckriitian  OlMtrrtr,  ?•!.  i.  p.  m.         f  Ibid  xoV  ii.  p.  AUy    ^H, 
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adrocate.  So  that  they  not  only  disclaim  th«  gf^ 
tem  of  Calvin  and  of  the  Westminster  Confessiofi 
of  Faith,  but  even  all  attempt  to  defend  it  from 
the  heavy  charges  of  heterodoxy  and  immorality 
which  are  broujght  agcdnst  it  in  the  works  of  Dan- 
beny,  Kipling,  and  other  contemporary  writef». 

It  is,  therefore,  doing  great  injustice  to  the  Ed^ 
tors  of  the  Christian  Observer  to  represent  theiA 
as  the  disciples  of  Calvin ;  indeed,  the  numb^  df 
such  disciples  in  the  Church  of  England  is  ex- 
tremely small.* 

You  mean  by  Calvinism,  doubtless,  the  system 
o(  doctrine  taught  in  the  works  of  Calvin,  and 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith ;  which  is 
the  Confession  of  the  particular  religious  society  to 
which  you  belong.  If  you  do  not^  it  b  incombecit 
upon  you  to  tell  us  precisely  what  you  do  mea& 
by  it;  otherwise,  all  your  observations  on  this 
subject  must  be  quite  unintelligible. 

The  account  which  you  give  of  the  influence 
of  Calvin  with  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  rf 
England,  is  not  supported  by  the  authorities  which 
you  cite. 

For  eitample,  you  say,  referring  to  Strype  for 
proof,  that  '*  the  services  of  Calvin  were  expressly 
and  warmly  solicited  by  Archbishop  Cranmer;'^ 


*  Dr.  Hawker  and  Sir  Richard  Hill  are  reAl  followers  of  Cahrio;  ^ut 
there  are  very  few  persons  of  their  stamp  in  the  Church  of  England. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  obsenring  once  more,  that  when  I  speak  m 
strong  terms  of  reprobation  of  the  system  of  CaWinism,  I  have  refer* 
ence  to  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faiths 
and  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Br.  Hawker  and  Sir  Richard  HiU. 
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and  ^'  that  the  Archbishop  cootantly  consulted 
him^  on  all  the  leading  questions  connected  with 
the  Reformation."*  Now  Strype  is  very  far  from 
bearing  you  out  in  these  assertions.  It  appean 
from  Strype  that  there  had  been  a  long  and  par^ 
ticular  intimacy  between  Melancthon  and  Cran« 
mer;  and  we  know  that  many  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  drawn  up  by  Cranmefi 
were  copied  almost  literally  from  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  of  which  Melancthon  was  the  author. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  intimacy  between 
Calvin  and  Cranmer.  Strype  informs  us  that 
Cranmer,  having  it  in  view  to  draw  up  a  system 
of  faith  in  which  the  whole  Protestant  world 
might  unite,  wrote  to  the  most  influential  Re- 
formers on  the  Continent-^among  the  rest,  to 
Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon^^requesting 
their  approbation  and  support.  Some  correspon- 
dence appears  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time 
between  Cranmer  and  Calvin,  in  which  Calvin^ 
amid  many  complimentary  expressions,  took  the 
liberty  of  gently  reproving  the  Archbishop  for 
too  slow  a  progress  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
Strype  represents  thb  censure  as  injudicious  and 
uufoimded;  but^ observes,  that  Cranmer,  being  of 
a  very  mild  temper,  took  no  exception  at  the  t%*^ 
buke,  but  continued  his  esteem  for  the  writer. 
Strype  also  states  that  Cranmer  bestowed  much 
approbation  upon  a  particular  letter  of  Calvin  to 
the  King,  the  design  of  which  was  to  encourage 


'  Continuation  of  LettWi^  p.  319^  3ti^ 
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which  beionir  to  the  system  of  Jnatmoainpi,  either 
Jewer  in  number^  or  kss  in  magnitude  ?  Instead 
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^oistent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  more  di* 
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rectlj  opposed  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
his  word.''* 

Here  you  appear  to  admit  that  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  systems  are  both  incapable  of  be* 
ing  reconciled  with  either  reason  or  Scripture. 
But  you  embrace  the  Calvinistic  system,  it  would 
seem,  as  the  least  erroneous  of  the  two.  Thus  a 
doctrine  may  be  ''  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  God,  and  opposed  both  to  the  letter  and  the 
Spirit  of  his  word,"  and  still  be  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. No  other  construction  can  possibly  be 
put  upon  your  language ;  and  yet  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  such  is  the  idea  which  you 
intended  to  convey.  The  passage,  then,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  your 
book. 
But  let  us  proceed.  ^  * 

^'  It  is  easy  and  popular  to  object,  that  Cahu^ 
ism  has  a  tendency  to  cut  the  nerves  of  all  spiri- 
tual exertion ;  that  if  we  are  elected^  there  is  no 
need  of  exertion,  and  if  not  elected,  it  i^iill  be  in 
ram.  But  this  objection  lies  with  quite  as  much 
force  against  the  Arminian  hypothesis.  Dr.  BoW' 
detij  and  Mr.  How,  and  all  ArminianSj  though 
they  reject  the  doctrine  of  election^  explicitly 
grant  that,  while  stmie  will,  in  fact,  be  saved, 
others  will,  in  fact,  as  certainly  perish.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  this  position  is  just  as  liable 
to  the  abuse  above  stated,  as  the  Cahinistie  doc* 

*  ContinoalioD  •£  Letter^  ^  335. 
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trine.  For  a  man  may  say,  ^  I  shall  either  he 
ss^ved,  or  I  ^hall  not.  If  I  am  to  be  saved,  no 
aniuety  about  it  is  necessary ;  and  if  I  am  to  pe- 
rish, all  anxiety  .about  it  will  be  useless.'  Would 
these  gentlemen  consider  this  objection  as  a  valid 
one  against  their  creed?  I  presume  not  But  it 
has  no  more  validity  against  ours.^^ 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
Calvinistic  and  anti-Calvinistic  systems  in  this 
particular. 

Anti-Calvinists  believe  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  and  that  effectual\  grace  is  given  to  all ;  they 
consider  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  as  placing  sal- 


*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  336. 

f  WheA  Calvintets  speak  of  effectual  fgniat^  they  mem  irmutihU 
grace ;— antL-CaWinists  mean  by  it  svficieni  grace ;  that  is,  such  a  por- 
tion of  divine  aid  as  will  secure  to  us  eternal  life,  provided  we  yield  a 
sincere  «id  zealous  co-operation.  But,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
aystem,  the  whole  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification  is  effected  by 
the  power  of  God  He  decreed,  from  eternity,  to  save  an  elect  number; 
and  this  elect  number  he  decreed  to  convert  and  sanctify.  It  is  com- 
pletely, tlierefore,  a  mechanical  process ;  the  elect  being  created  sim- 
ply to  be  savedf  and  the  reprobate  simply  to  be  damned  Salvation  is 
forced  upon  the  former;  damnation  upon  tlie  latter:-— Uie  former  cannot 
possibly  avoid  going  to  Heaven  ;  tlie  latter  are  equally  unable  to  avoid 
going  to  ilell.  Calvin  expressly  declares,  not  only  tliat  tlie  reprobate 
are  doomed  from  all  eternity  to  perdition,  but  that  God  actually  fits 
them  for  it;  blinding  tlieir  understandings,  and  hardening  their  hearts. 
••  Whom,  therefore,  he  hath  created  unto  tlie  shame  of  life  and  de- 
struction of  death,  tliat  they  should  be  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and 
examples  of  his  severity,  that  they  may  come  to  their  end;  at  one  tiice 
he  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  hearing  his  word ;  at  another,  he 
the  more  blinds  and  stupifies  them  by  the  preaching  of  it.  Behold! 
God  calls  to  them  but  lor  the  purpose  of  their  being  made  more  deaf; 
he  sets  his  light  before  them,  but  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  rendered 
more  blind;  he  holds  forth  doctrine  to  them,  but  that  thcv  mav  be 
rendered  more  stupid  by  it ;  he  applies  a  remedy  to  tl^cm ;  but  not  that 
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vation  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  ;• 
that,  in  their  view  of  the  subject,  man  is  the  fa- 


'Ikv  may  be  healed."*     **  They  (the  reprobate)  cannot  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  sinning;  such  necessity  is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination 

of  c;od.*'t 

Gomarus  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  that  God 
predestinates  man  to  dcatll,  and  to  si/i  as  the  only  way  to  death. 

«*  Gomanis,  who  saw  that  his  iron  was  in  the  fire,  began  to  tell  us 
that  EptAcopius  had  falsified  the  tenet  of  reprobation ;  that  no  man 
tfiu^^ht  that  God  absolutely  decreed  to  cast  man  away  without  sin ;  but 
ns  he  did  decree  the  end,  so  he  did  the  means;  that  is,  as  he  predes* 
tindted  man  to  death,  so  he  predestinated  him  to  sin,  the  only  way  to 
death :  and  so  he  mended  the  question,  as  tinkers  mend  kettles,  and 
made  it  worse  than  it  was  before."  Ualct^t  Ltttcn^Jrwi  Dwrt,  G.  J?. 
p.  435. 

Zanchius  asserts  thkt  "the  reprobate  are  bound  by  the  ordinance 
of  God  under  tlie  necessity  of  sinning ;"  Beza,  that  **  God  hath  predes- 
^  inated,  not  only  unto  damnation,  but  also  unto  the  causes  of  it,  whom- 
soever he  saw  meet  ;*'  Perkins,  that  ••  God  hath  most  justly  decreed 
eren  the  wicked  works  of  the  wicked  ;*  Knox,  that  **  the  wicked  are 
not  only  left  by  God*s  suffering,  but  are  compelled  to  sin  by  his  power;" 
Piscator,  that  "  God  so  absolutely  and  efKcaciously  determines  the  will 
•f  every  man,  that  he  cannot  do  more  good  than  he  really  does,  nor 
omit  more  evil  than  he  really  omits.*'^ 

Here  is  Calvinism — pure,  unadulterated  Calvinism,  as  set  forth  by 
5ts  founder,  and  his  most  distinguished  companions  and  followers. 
Truly,  tlie  Romish  doctrine  of  merit  was  bad  enough;  but  Calvinism 
is  worse  !-^the  former  made  man  his  own  sanctifier,  but  the  latter  re* 
presents  God  as  creating  intelligent  beings  in  order  first  to  fit  them 
for  perdition,  and  then  to  plunge  them  into  it  How  lamentable  it  i| 
that  the  human  mind  should  so  frequenUy  pass  firom  one  extreme  to 
another !  And  how  deeply  are  we  indebted,  under  God,  to  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  illustrious  Reformers  of  the  Cburch  of  Engfand! 


*  Institutes,  book  iii  chap.  9i.  f  n>id.  book  19. 

t  For  t!ic  passages  quoted  from  Knox  and  Pcrkinil^  see  Heyliu's  Qninqoarti- 
eular  Mist 'in,  p:trt  ii.  chap.  16,  pan  iii.  chap.  .0;  and  for  those  from  Zas- 
ehius,  nrz'i,  nnd  Piscator,  sec  Mantes  IlnmpioD  Lictnres,  p.  194,  195,  190* 
Kot  hnTin;;  convenient  access  to  the  originals,  I  <piotc  fitmi  Heylin  and  Mant, 
who  give  the  titles  of  the  books,  tlie  pai^cs,  and  indeed  the  very  passages  in 
«)  hidi  th«>  ohroxious  si-ntiments  are  adraaccd. 


bricator  of  his  own  destiny;  such  destiny  depend- 
ing upon  the  use  or  dmas  ci  the  means  of  giace. 
The  wicked  perish,  not  because  no  Saviour  is 
'  provided  for  them,  and  no  effectual  grace  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  them ;  but  because  they  ne^ect  to 
profit  by  the  grace  which  they  receive,  and  refine 
to  lay  hcid  on  eternal  life  purcjiesed  for  them  by 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  This  system, 
H  is  easy  to  see,  presents  the  strongest  motives  to 
spiritual  zeal  and  dili^nce  that  can  possibly  be 
lHx>i:^ht  to  act  upon  the  human  mind.  Upon  em* 
selves  it  depends  whether  we  shall  be  eternally 
happy,  or  eternally  miserable  A  Saviour  is  pro- 
yided  for  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  ready  to 
afford  us  all  necessary  assistance.  There  in  no 
absolute  decree  of  God  to  shut  us  out  of  Heaven. 

But,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  salva- 
tion depends  upon  the  eternal  and  uncondiiional 
decree  of  God.  The  whole  human  race  iis  divided 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  elect  and  reprobate, 
the  former  of  whom  will  infallibly  be  saved,  and 
die  latter  infallibly  perish.  The  elect,  for  exam- 
ple, are,  in  due  time,  effectually  called;  that  is, 
(hey  are  seized  and  converted  by  irresistible 
grace.  Conversion  is  wholly  a  divine  woricj 
man  is  absolutely  passive  therein.  The  repro- 
bate, on  the  other  hand,  are  never  effectually 
called ;  they  cannot  possibly  turn  unto  God ;  they 
must  infallibly  perish ;  an  arbitrary  unconditional 
decree  shuts  them  out  of  Heaven. 

With  a  man  who  believes  all  this  there  can  be 
no  possible  motive  for  exertion. 
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The  Calvinist  will  naturally  ai^e  thus:--- 
My  salvation  or  condemnation  is  immutably  and 
eternally  fixed  by  God  himself.  It  is  in  Tain  for  mt 
to  strive  and  pi^y*  If  I  am  one  of  the  elect,  God, 
in  his  good  time,  will  effectually  call  me.  Mj 
conversion,  if  it  ever  take  place,  will  be  produced 
by  IRRESISTIBLE  grace ;  I  shall  be  altogether 
passive; — ^the  work  will  be  wholly  a  divine 
work.^  All  effort  in  me,  therefore,  to  turn  from 
sin  to  holiness,  must  be  both  vain  and  impious;-^ 
vain,  because  conversion  is  an  affair  in  which 
man  is  entirely  passive ;  impious,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  an  attempt  to  effect,  by  my  own  efforts, 
what  I  know  is  effected  exclusively  by  divine 
power.  Thus,  the  primary  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  is  to  produce  stupid  ease  and 
indifference.     There  is  nothing  left  to  rouse  the 

*  Calvinittf,  in  conBiitency  vith  tkt  positire  lingoage  of  the  WetC^ 
minster  SUndarcU,  repreient  conTenion  as  the  work  of  God  alone. 
They  tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  that  man  is  absolutely  rASsiYs  in  the 
change.  The  principle  wtU  be  found,  in  all  its  strictness,  in  tiie  Chrit* 
tiim's  Magazine.  *'  All  these  doctrines  may  be  aummed  up  in  thit 
one  g^and,  fundamental,  essential  truth,  of  a  radical^  total  change  of 
heart  by  the  almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  change,  the 
principles  of  spiritual  life  are  implanted  in  the  sinner,  so  that  ho  arista 
from  his  death  of  sin,  and  walks  before  God  in  ntrmuu  ^  Ufe*  Tim 
change  ittelf  it  -wrought  by  6«<i— the  sinner  is  the  xxmx  BicmiirT.'^ 
Here  the  whole  work  of  conTersion  and  sanctiilcation  is  represented  tt 
performed  by  the  ahnighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  indindnel 
himself  does  not  cooperate,  in  the  slig^htest  degree^  in  the  ohangt 
which  he  undergoes.  He  is  a  mere  passire  recipient  of  irresistible 
grace  t  and  is  just  as  much,  therefore,  an  inert  lenip  of  natter,  as  anf 
piece  of  mechanism  framed  by  the  hand  of  min,  aad  conat^tly  kept 
in  motMH  by  the  application  of  physical  force. 
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human  mind  into  action.  But  the  moment  you 
admit  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  to  all  to  enable 
them  to  turn  to  God^  and  that  conversion  is  a  woik 
in  which  the  agency  of  man  must  eo-operate  with 
divine  grace,  you  present  the  subject  in  a  point  of 
.light  calculated  to  touch  the  most  anxious  and 
most  powerful  feelings  of  the  soui.  Man  has 
something  to  do;  it  rests  with  himself  to  improve 
the  grace  vouchsafed,  by  turning  unto  God,  and 
thus  securing  eternal  life ;  or  to  abuse  it  by  per- 
severing in  wickedness,  and  thus  sealing  his  per-* 
dition. 

Thus,  while  the  Calvinist  may  suppose  that  his 
conversion  has  not  yet  taken  place,  the  genuine 
principles  of  this  system  will  lead  him  to  wait, 
with  perfect  tranquillily,  until  God's  time  shall 
arrive.  His  own  efforts,  he  knows,  can  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  a  period  fixed  by  an  eternal  and 
immutable  decree; — nay,  as  he  is  to  be  whoUy 
passive  in  the  change,  any  effort  to  turn  from  sin 
to  holiness  would  not  only  be  absurd,  but  could 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  what  God  has  unchangeably  or- 
dained, and  to  effect,  by  his  own  co-operation, 
what  is  produced  exclusively  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  man  has  no  more 
concern  in  his  conversion  than  a  block  of  marble 
has  in  its  transformation  into  an  elegant  statue. 
The  marble  undergoes  a  change ;  the  man  under- 
goes a  change.  The  marble  is  altogether  passive ; 
the  man  is  altogether  passive.  The  marble  is 
changed  solely  by  the  operation  of  human  hands ; 


the  qiap  U  eh^ng^d  solely  by  tb^  operaUo0  of  tht 
^iviqe  power*  What  differeoee  U  there,  then,  b«^ 
{ween  the  mao  and  the  marble?  To  talk  of  i| 
genuine  Calvinist,  who  really  acts  upon  his  prior 
qjpIetSi  b^Qg  SQlicUoua  f^  tp  hia  ^onversioDi  or 
ftriviag  to  forsake  bia  evU  ways,  ia  just  as  ridicule 
pil9  a9  to  talk  of  a  block  of  inarble  atriving  to  bf 
^haqged  iDtQ  a  finishf^  production  of  art  Wh^ 
qfua  be  rpor<^  Imly  abaur^  thao  the  idea  of  a  quaoi 
ivho  k9ow§  he  muat  be  absolutely  passive  in  ^^ 
operation,  labouring  to  ^complish  that  operati^i^ 
\>y  bis  Qvfn  aQtiye  ppwer  1 

I  repeat  it,  then,  a  c^»siste§U  Calvioist,  wh^ 
supposes  that  bis  ^^pqv^r^n  hf^  not  y^t  takep 
place,  will  give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  wait  as  patiently  for  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  n  block  of  loai'blf 

%vill  wait  for  that  human  operation  which  is  to 

atrip  it  of  it3  rudeness,  atid  invest  it  with  artificial 
beauty. 

Further— Let  us  suppose  a  Calvinist,  at  some 
nmusiiaUy  serious  moment,  to  imagine  that  the 
period  of  his  conversion  has  actually  arrived.  He 
will  argue  thus : — I  am  one  of  the  elect ;  it  is  ah** 
solutely  impossible,  therefore,  that  I  should  pf^ 
rish : — God  has  chosen  me  from  all  eternity  by  an 
iKiconditional  decree,  and  no  human  act  can  ppa- 
sibly  frustrate  bis  decision  in  my  favour 

]Qo  you  inform  him  that  no  one  without  holidesfs 
can  see  the  Lord?  His  anajiiw  ia  ready— The 
decree  of  God  b  absolute  and  infaHible  s  Christ 
hath  !p:(pre8sly  declared  that  jpot  gw  of  the  elect 
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shall  ever  be  plucked  out  of  his  hand;  if  1  fall 
into  gross  sin,  God  will  surely  restore  me;— in 
feet,  the  elect  cannot  finally  be  otherwise*  than 
holy. 

Thus  does  this  wretched  system  of  doctrine  de- 
stroy al!  the  motives  to  spiritual  diligence.  A 
Calvinist,  who  supposes  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
amvertei^  will,  of  course,  w^it  patiently  for  the 
arrival  of  Ae  appointed  time ;  knowing  that  con- 
version 19  a  business  in  which  he  must  be  ako^ 
gether  passive  r  a  Calvinist,  who  supposes  that  he 
has  been  actually  convertedj  will  feel  confident  of 
salvation;  it  bemg  the  leading  doctrine  of  his 
creed  that  the  elect  can  never  perish:* — So  that 

*  Neai;  ia  hU-HUtoiy  of  the  Piicitani»  informs  iu  tint  Qlifcr  Crom- 
well, when  he  was  on  his  death  bed,  aslted  Dr.  Goodwin,  -mhtther  a 
man  C0uld /all  from  grace  T  Upon  receiring^  an  answer  in  Uie  negative, 
Cromwell  veplied,  '^  Then  I  am  safe,  for  I  am  sure  I  was  once  in  a 
state  of  grace.'* 

When  the  injurious  tendency  of  their  system  is  urged  upon  CalTinists, 
they  frequently  defend  themselves  by  saying  that  the  decree  of  Cod  to 
save,  according  to  their  doctrine,  is  always  accompanied  with  a  decree 
to  sanctify ;  so  that  the  only  evidence  which  a  roan  can  have  that  be  is 
one  of  the  elect,  must  be  derived  from  the  holiness  of  his  heart  and  life. 
This  answer,  it  most  be  admitted,  is  not  without  a  degree  of  force. 
The  qualification  of  the  doctrine  of  election  in  this  way,  certainly  tends 
to  guard  against  its  evil  effects :  Still,  however,  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pernicious.  How  apt  is  self-love  to 
l>lind  the  understanding !  There  is  no  point  on  which  men  are  so  prase 
to  deceive  themselves  as  that  of  their  spiritual  condition.  Let  it  be 
received  as  an  unqtkestionabte  truth,  tiiat  the  human  race  is  divided 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  elect  and  reprobate,  by  an  eternal  decree^ 
Jputuled  on  no  forenjht  qf  the  gualificationt  of  the  creatttre,  hut  entirehf 
arhitrary^  and  men  of  warm  imaginations  and  forward  tempers,  if  they 
at  any  time  take  a  religious  turn,  will  seldom  fail  to  imagine  themselves 
within  the  decree  of  election;  while  persons  of  a  different  cast  of  cha- 
racter will  be  no  less  apt  to  think  themselves  of  the  number  of  the  re- 
probate, and,  therefore,  without  hope.   Men  of  a  certain  temperaraeiit, 
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indolence  in  the  first  instance,  and  security  in  the 
last,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  system* 

very  easily  persuade  themselTes  that  tbej  are  reUgious,  •i^'ile  the  wont 
paasions  rankle  in  their  hearts,  and  even  while-open  Tiolations  of  the 
law  of  God  disgrace  their  lii«s.  Xbe  sii|^>osed  decKe«f  election  seits 
4he  imagination  at  werk;  and  4iiis9  ^iBder  the  staimilating  influence  of 
self-love,  wiH  almost  «hrays  lead  the  individual  to  a  fiurourable  concha 
sion  on  the  aufaject  of  his  spiritual  state. 

But  see  how  even  the  modem  teachers  of  CalTinisn  cam  taflkl 
■  **  Evefy  idea  of  moral  goodness^  as  a  quaHficaUmi  for  obtaining  par- 
don, mercy,  and  peace  from  God,  is  done  away.***  **  No  demerit  on  the 
part  of  believers  can  arise  to  defeat  the  operation  of  God*s  grace.**! 
'<  The  present  life  is  not  a  life  of  probation  and  triaL**^  **  All  th^t  tte 
Father  givetb.  Not  one,  or  two,  or  ten  thousand:  but  ALL.  And 
they  »kaU  come.  What,  if  they  do  such  and  such  duties  ?  Not  a  word 
of  the  kiiid.  What,  if  thqr  perfom  such  obligations  i  Not  a  syllable 
like  it  It  is  an  ^iAmAiCs  promise  of  the  Lovd -Jesus,  founded  in  his  ovli 
4i^e/ttltf.  power.  Here  ave  neither  ifi  nor  ^M.  No  conditions  nor 
terms.  They  tiiail  come :  and  if  th^  themselves  will  not,  the  Lord 
trill  make  them  trillings  in  the  day  of  bis  power.*} 
.  ^  As  it  was  not  any  loveliness  in  elect  persons  vrhich  moved  God  to 
love  them  at  first,  so  neither  shall  their  unlovely  baokslidings  deprive 
them  of  it."|| 

.  **  Suppose  a  believer  to  be  taken  «waj  in  his  sin,  and  hath  not  time 
to  repent  of  it,  there  was  that  in  him  that  would  have  repentedt  and 
fiod  reckons  of  a  man  according  to  that  be  would  do."  **  Thoiigb  a 
believer  be  black  as  hell,  polluted  with  guilt,  defiled  with  sin,  yet  in 
Christ  he  is  all  fair  without  a  spot;  free  from  sin,  as  viewed  by  God  in 
Christ,  folly  reconciled  to  God,  and  standing  without  trespasses  before 
iiim.'f 

<•  God  did  not  barely  suHer,  but  positively  intended  and  decreed 
them,  (the  reprobate}  to  continue  in  their  natural  blindness  snd  hard- 
ness of  heart.**  ^  He  does  not  only  negatively  withhold  from  the 
wicked  his  grace,  which  akne  can  restrain  them  from  evil ;  but  occa- 
aionally,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  he  puts  them  mto  circnm- 
stances  of  temptation,  such  as  shall  cause  the  persons  so  tempted  ac- 
tually to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  to  commit  sin.**   **  The  sen- 

-*  Hawker's  Prop  to  T)eipair,  p.  1 1.  t  Hawker^s  Zioa'a  Pilgrim,  p.  «a 

^  Hawker's  ZioD*i  Pilgrim,  p.  160.         k  Hairkci'iKrsptoDnpMr.p.lS,!!. 
n  Cdes  CO  GocTs  Sovereignty,  edited  by  Roniaiue,  p.  V94. 
^  Itason't  Spiriteal  Treasniy,  edited  and  reeomnended  by  RoQiaioe,  p.  141 
a«dfl06. 
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The  aati-Cfthinistic  iryMMn^  on  die  ctlmr  bmi, 

represents  the  ipfbdle  pmcMs  of  lanctificstioii  m 


bf  Oodt^wMelifeJtttii  tte  HIprthkVU,  St  to  fixed  ind  iAiii«t«M», 
tbut  k  it  iitlpostibte  thcjr  tHboM  ht  »*vcd,  tlkoil)Sfl  tbey  haVfc  pet^HMtf 
lAlthetfOteorthttUntt:  »IUl^  flierel^ftv  it  to  ffot  tt««^  thai  HHM 
%rte  fMritH  IftttMigli  eKtf  oin  fiNbUk  riki^  litve  been  tan^  Howtb 
fraoe»  if  tlMrf  ktd  tiM  eMMed  IaIkMiHii^  fc^  ^^^  ^mee.* 

^  The  talrttion  of  ereiy  tHie  df  lite  <elM:t  to  eeittkl.  Mid  «^  frf  IKK 

•«  amid  tloo4  tt  MW^leMf  jtttlBM  Ik  the  cwtfMtl^ 
of  Chrhitiittlietinlfe«r1iefihe^}tated  ^Hdh  tt>  be  mufdercd,  tudvat 
tonmfttiiiir  Mdalteff  wMl  bH  WHb,  Ht  %e  #«t  in  isi jr  ^tn  of  hit  Kfi^ 
Vtdr  all  tlM  ttht  rf  Ike  «to^  %e  VM^f  Akm^^  or  be  they  leii^  be  they  |Mtt, 
^Mtent,  ct  t6  eome,  fv^re  lb?  ev«»  dobe  •,'wf.  So  that  evtiy  one  cf 
llieae  eleeft  ttaMttl  t)»otlett  in  the  i^t  of  t;od."f 

** If  ObHet  h«t  feUHted  the  whole  bw*  abd botne tte  eailR,  theMtS 

MKt  and  eUkwi  agolbtt^  V^^pl^  ^  ^^y  ib<>M  ^  *te  ^^^  l«>ii  ^ 
they  tiMdl  Of  be  they  fff^t,  be  ^y  befbt^  M*  be  they  aflefilOHtetthMK 
Iwt  fef  eret  and  for  erer  eaneelled.  ill!  ttekpitaiKfB  are  ftf|fWon  thetfi. 
They  are  justified  fitND  in  Mfil^.  They  thready  ba»o  t  Wbatiofc  Bfe.'^ 
^  thou|^  f  belili^  that  DaVid^t  tbi  di»|>lettted  th^  UM,  tooat  I  there- 
in beliet«  that  Oatrid*li  (lertob  w«t  under  the  curse  of  the  kw? 
Surely  no.  Like  Ephraini,  he  was  still  a  pleasant  child:  thou^  he  ncnt 
oa  frowardly,  be  did  Mi  kfat  the  thamcter  of  the  ama  afte^  GodN  own 
heart*Y  **  No  faoltt  or  badcslidiit^  in  God^s  children  can  cn»  htihg 
tbeai  a^irt  under  edMlefnfiatibn,  faMccaUse  the  law  of  the  ojpirit  of  lift 
lo  Chriat  lesut  hath  made  theifi  free  fWMi  the  law  of  ain  and  death."!) 

Such,  a(W  all,  to  the  Vhut,  unsophisticated  eonelnaioa  from  the  doc- 
trtne  ofitbfliae  decreet.  It  is  pr^iper,  netprtheless,  t6  state,  that  ttiany 
persons  who  call  tliemselves  Calvinists  would  be  far  from  sanctioning^ 
Ihe  language  eonuined  iti  the  preeedhig  extracts.  Tiewih^  it,  however, 
ot  tiothing^  HmM  than  a  fidr  exposition  of  the  cotiaequetices  which  i^suH 
lh>in  the  Cal*rinistic  theory,  we  ^imot  but  refptrd  the  persons  just 
idluded  to  as  shrhdcin^  from  the  horrors  t>f  their  own  system. 

8udi,  too,  is  the  wealsievs  of  bur  nature,  tliat  we  aometimefr  meet 
With  men  of  real  piety,  whose  priticiples  nevertheless  lead  directly  and 

•  Toplacly  on  Predciti nation,  p.  53.  See  also  *'  T!»e  RetaU  of  (abe  Piinci- 
pies,  o«*  Rrror  coavictiid  hy  Hm  own  Evidenck*,  extmcted  fiom  the  oi-i)ptuf  tA 
Dr.  Woraa4*h,  lOawtiBac  Lord  Biiho|>  of  St.  Daviifsw**    Edic  1790,  p.  7t. 

t  Mr.  R.  IIHI. 

%  Quoted  fttim  8h*  lUahard  iiin,  m  Flctcber^  Thiix^  Check  to  .\ridnnm: 
I,  p.  SS.  i  Ibid.  p.  74.  If  lUd  p.  8a 


ibo  jmm  IM*  'Of  ffi&ti,  cmd  of  die  Holy  Spirit 
God  doeB  not  act  imsiBtiMy  upon  the  human 
mind ;  his  influence  is  exetted  in  a  way  wblcfa  re- 
qukes  our  own  conoperation ;  and  unless  we  t&ih 
ceroly  Md  tKealously  co-operate,  we  must  perish* 
The  anti^Caliinist)  tben^  can  never,  consistently 
with  his  principles,  sit  down  and  indolently  wait 
until  his  heart  shall  be  changed  by  the  almighty 
potfier  of  die  Holy  Ghost:  and,  when  he  may  have 
i«ason  to  suppose  that  his  heart  has  undergone  a 
rsal  change,  he  cannot  &Mer  himself  with  the 
idea  that  his  salvation  is  absolutely  secure;  fbft 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  perseverance  of  the 
MkiiAu  be  rejects  ae  equaUy  unsdiptural  and  ab« 
audi. 

But)  if  the  lendency  of  the  Csdtinistie  system 
be  such  as  i  have  described  it,  ham  iia||ieni  ft 
fhat  many  of  iu  professota  are  tcmpidously  dili- 
gent in  the  use  (rf*  the  means  of  ^ceP  The  an^* 
iww  is  easy.    Calvinism  baa  often  produced  att 


stroni^ljr  t6  the  gtoftittt  tSoMtldettiasA  of  pHciklt.  T»  Ute  tbfe  e<Mlr 
of  4  laU  csceMftnt  fn-iter-4>''  Uoxm  niads  indted  thete  iiM|r  %t«  iid 
such  uiiqii^tioiiab)y  there  are,  of  superior  quality,  whoic  love  of  God 
h  too  fleinmt,  and  thefl'  piety  too  ardimt,  to  ioffa*  theitt  to  ute  thtfr 
tihMts  at  a  licenae  fi>r  carelessness  or  immorality;  and  who  tcttiat 
as  Tully  testified  of  the  discipfea  of  Epicunia»  Tirtuoua  in  i|ilte  of 
their  principles.''*  But  what  must  be  ^e  eSect  of  the  language  in 
^Q^Mlofi  upon  die  nlmda  of  the  generality  of  urn!  Oalriniiim  wi!) 
ultimately  kad,  throogli  a  deplorable  Hsoliy,  U  k  Ikeiitioin  scep- 
ticism. If  Christianity  were  never  exhibited  in  any  other  than  a  CU- 
▼inistic  shape,  the  whole  Christian  world  would,  sooner  or  later,  be> 
ooaveinfideL 

^  Mtnt  fe  hSi  BsaifMinn  LMtonA;  to  whSsh  U*  rradcr  Is  refened  ftrO^ 
dtod  in  ibe  itoi'e  nolfl^  p.  U4  ti)  144^ 
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die  practical  effects  which  have  be«n  mentioned; 
«Bd  these  effects  wotiid  always  flow  frond  it,  were 
there  not,  happilj,  a  strong. counterai  ting  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Calvinistic  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  oommon 
sense.  They  contradict  the  irresistiUe  feelings  of 
our  nature.  • 

The  Calvinist  believes  that  the  elect  are  indhi* 
iltfa%  ascertained  by  an  eternal  and  imniutable 
decree  of  God;. that  their  conversion  is  effected, 
at  the  ordained  moment,  hy  irresistible  grace;  and 
that  this  grace  will  infaUikly  preserve  them  from 
perishing.  In  aU  this  isystem  man  is  evidently  an 
inert  being ;  he  does  nothing  toward  his  coo  version, 
or  toward  his  eventual  perseverance;  the  whole 
is  the  sovereign  tod  unconditional  work  of  God. 
But,  while  the  force  of  preju^ce  leads  the  Cal* 
nnist,  in  speculation,  to  one  conclusion ;  the  un- 
conquerable dictates  of  nature  lead  him,  in  prac- 
tice,  to  another.  He  is  conscious  of  a  power  over 
his  conduct.  He  feels  that  he  was  intended  for 
an  active  being.  He  is  prompted  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  positive 
commands  of  Scripture,  to  use  the  means  of 
grace. 

Thus  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  system  in 
question  is,  in  a  degree,  corrected  and  controled 
by  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.* 


*  Calvlnists  do  not,  generally  speaking,  openly  deny  the  liberty  of 
man  ;  indeed,  they  will  admit  him  to  be  a  free  agent ;  but  the  admis- 
sion turns  out,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  merely  verbal.  A  free  agent,  who 
is  absolutely  passive  in  conversioo,  and  whose  perseverance  in  fgnoe 
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Whenever  men  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  embrace 
a  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  common  sense. 


depend*  Mlelf  «|xmi  the  hMdaUbility  of  the  decree  of  eketion !  A  hm 
Mgctkt,  who  is  determined  to  that  which  ie  good,  and  efTectually  drawn  to 
Jesus  Christ,  by  almighty  power !  A  free  agent,  who  is  the  subject 
of  irresbtiUe  gfwe !  Of  what  ralue  b  a  liberty  thus  fettered  ?  What 
would  you  thiiik  of  a  man  who  should  so  load  you  with  chains  that 
you  could  not  more  a  muscle  of  ypur  body,  and  then  tell  you  to 
rise  and  walk?  If,  in  our  conrersion  from  sin  to  holiness,  we  are 
abac^tely  paftahrc,  and  if  our  perseverance  m  tlie  ways  of  righteonik 
ness  depends  altogether  upon  the  divine  decree,  where  is  our  free- 
dom of  choice,  or  of  action  }  But  many  distinguished  Calvinists  posi- 
tively deny  Uhertyof  cBoica;  the  only  lihefty  which  they' admit  lies  ia 
the  power  of  acting  aeetrding'  f  dmeti  Thus  o«r  choice  ia  determined 
by  necessity :  in  other  words,  we  have  no  choice.  Now,  if  the  deter* 
min«tion  of  the  will  be  out  of  our  power,  the  act  consequent  upon  such 
determioaticm  must  be  so  too.  The  determmation  of  the  will  is  tht 
first  part  of  the  act,  and  that  upon  which  its  moral  character  wholly 
depends.  But,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  the  determituuicn 
of  the  will  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  something  not 
voder  our  control.  Then  the  net  does  not  depend  upon  ooiaelvesy  btX 
'  upon  a  fopeign  cause.  We  deliberate  whether  we  shall  perfinv  a  par- 
ticular action — we  finally  determine  to  perform  it-— the  perfbrmance 
follows.  Now,  constituted  aa  we  are,  the  power  of  determination  Si 
the  power  of  perfiBrmaace ;  the  author  of  the  determination  is  of  (fourse 


the  author  of  the  action.  There  can  be  no  control  over  the  action, 
where  there  is  none  over  the  determination.  ^  determines  to  kill  ^/ 
he  has  no  power  to  determine  to  do  it,  or  to  determine  not  to  do  it ;  he 
cannot  possibly  avoid  the  determination  to  commit  murder.  In  what 
then  consists  his  liberty?  Why,  simply  In  the  power  to  carry  the  d9- 
terroinition  into  effect  The  liberty  of  wf,  in  this  case,  therefbre,  lies 
simply  in  a  physical  power  to  kill  J9/  and  it  is  precisely  the  liberty 
which  a  musket  ball  possesses.  The  ball  flies  upon  the  pullmg  of  tho 
trigger ;  and  A  strikes  B  with  a  deadly  weapon  upon  his  will  being  de- 
termined to  do  so.  The  ball  has  jtist  as  much  control  over  the  trigger, 
as  A  has  over  the  determination  to  kill  JBr  snd  the  killing  of  i^  is  not 
less  certainly  the  result  of  the  determination  of  ^  to  kill  him,  than  the 
flying  of  the  ball  is  the  result  of  the  pulling  of  the  trigger. 

Thus,  this  liberty,  not  of  ch—Hng'^  but  of  aetifig^  aecon^ng  to  chnee, 
is  not  a  power  to  act,  but  simply  a  cspacity  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  denies  to  man  aD  power  over  the 
of  hit  wiD»  «Mert  that  the  very  fupposition  of  such  « 
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Ibcif  practice  must  always  more  or  less  contmdict 
their  tlieory.  Berkeley  ami  Hume  denied  the  ex» 
istence  of  a  material  world ; — still  they  acted  like 
other  people ;  taking  for  granted,  ia  the  genemi 
course  of  their  conduct,  the  very  fact  which  they 
laboured  so  strenuously  iu  specuiation  to  disproye. 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  Calyinist.  He  will  insist  that 
man  is  absolutely  passive  \n  coQversion ;  and  that, 
after  conversion,  he  cannot  permanently  fall  from 
grace ;  being  preserved  by  the  almighty  and  irre* 
listible  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Still  he  acts^ 
commonly,  as  if  his  salvation  depended,  in  some 
degree,  upon  hi^  awn  effbrts.  He  uses  the  means 
of  grace**-he  strives  and  prays.  But  what  can  be 
tile  meaning  of  this,  if  we  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
converted  by  irresistible  grace,  and  then  infallibly 
preserved  by  omnipotent  power?  Thus  it  is  that 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  Calvinism  is,  in  a 
degree,  corrected  by  its  very  absurdity. 

Your  remaining  observations,  under  this  head,  I 
must  notice  more  briefly. 


p«wer  involyea  an  abaurditj  and  a  contradielion.  A  power  arer  the  de- 
Icrm'uia^nt  of  the  will*  say  theyi  is  a  power  to  will  a  thing  if  we  wU|; 
49  tbat  every  determination  must  necessarily  imply  a  pnor  determiu«p 
tion.  thus  punninf  on  to  ininity :  which  is  absiird.  But  tliis  is  notbin|^ 
more  than  a  pUy  upon  words.  The  determination  of  my  will  is  an  effect 
IFbich  must  have  a  cause,  cither  I  am  the  cause,  or  some  other  bei^f 
is  the  cause.  Thf  one  proposition  is  just  as  conceivable,  and  just  as 
free  from  contradiction  and  absurdity  as  the  other. 

Again,  it  has  been  aaid»  nothing  is  in  our  power  but  what  depends 
iqtoQ  the  will ;  of  course  the  will  itself  cannot  be  in  our  power.  Bat  if 
We  have  power  over  what  depends  upon  the  wtU>  we  must  bare  power 
grer  tbe  will  itself s  otherwise  we  may  have  power  over  ^  tnd,  and 
pol  OTBt  the  nacessiny  memtt  whioh  is  a  contnulictiao. 


^^  Another  objection  is  equally  common  and 
popular.  It  is  said,  if  none  but  the  elect  will  :be 
saved,  how  can  God  be  considered  as  micere  in 
maJdng  the  offers  of  mercy  to  ail?  The  Arminim 
IS  just  as  much  bound  to  answer  this  question  ai 
the  Calvinist  He  grants  that  all  men  will  not,  in 
fact,  be  saved;  he  grants,  moreover,  tliat  God 
foreknew  this  from  eternity ;  and  that  he  not  oiAy 
foreknew  the  general  fact ;  but  also  the  partictUar 
persons  whd  will,  and  who  will  not,  partake  of 
salvation.  How,  tben^  we  may  ask  the  Arimnianj 
is  God  sincere,  on  his  plan,  in  urging  and  entreat- 
ing all  to  accept  of  mercy  ?"* 

The  Calvinists  tell  us  that  €rod,  by  an  eternal 
and  unconditional  decree,  hath  ordained  one  part 
of  the  human  race  to  happiness,  and  the  reat 
to  misery;  that  no  Saviour  is  provided  for  thir 
latter,  and  that  no  effectual  grace  is  given  to 
them.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  (hem,  then, 
to  repent,  and  -  be  saved.  The  impossibility,^ 
too,  arises  from  the  decree  of  God  ;t  for  he  brings 

*  Contuiaalion  of  LettcM ,  p.  336^  3dr. 

f  The  doctrine^  that  we  come  into  the  world  under  the  burden  of  ac- 
tual guilt,  for  which  it  would  be  perfectly  just  in  God  instantly  to  con- 
sign us  to  eternal  despair,  is  at  diabolical  aa  it  is  absurd.  It  is  the  es- 
press  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  that  infiuit^ 
are  xilvided  into  elect  and  reprol^ate,  and  that  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  is  made  their  sin  by  imputation,  indiscri- 
minately perish.  Such  is  the  horrible  principle  which  Calvinists  liavi^ 
invented  as  a  necessary  basis  for  that  arbitrary  decree  which  sends 
some  unconditionally  to  Heaven,  and  others  unconditionally  to  Hell. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  infants  can  have  contracled  no  positive 
guilt.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  sin  of  one  man  should  be- 
come the  proper  and  personal  sin  of  another.  The  disoI>edience  of 
Adam  could  no  more  be  made  to  bring  positirt  guilt  upon  his  posterity, 
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them  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  nature,  and 
withholds  from  them  that  assistance  .without 
which  they  must  inevitably  perish.  In  short,  be 
invites  them  to  partake  of  eternal  -  life,  and  jet 
has  doomed  them,  by  an  uncanditumal  decree^  to 
eternal  death.  Is  not  this  the  very  essence  both 
of  falsehood  and  of  cruelty  P  But,  upon  the  anti* 
Calvinistic  system,  a  Saviour  is  provided  for  all 
men,  and  effectual  grace  is  vouchsafed  to  all. 
The  way  to  Heaven  is  not  barred  up  by  an  uncon- 
ditional decree.  God  not  only  invites  but  enables 
all  to  come  to  him.  He  does  not  pass  an  immu- 
table and  irresistible  decree  that  certain  indivi- 
duals shall  perish,  and  then  call  upon  those  very 
individuals  to  defeat  the  omnipotence  of  his  power, 
and  live.  Upon  the  anti-Calvinistic  system,  all 
is  consistent ;  all  is  full  of  mercy  and  truth.  None 
perish  but  they  who  obstinately  refuse  to  be  saved ; 
and  none  refuse  to  be  saved  because  God  withholds 
from  them  the  efficacious  assistance  of  his  Spirit 
Whereas,  Calvin  represents  the  Divine  Being  as 
decreeing  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate,  as 
blinding  their  understandings  and  hardening  their 
hearts,  to  fit  them  for  their  doom,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  is  addressing  to  them  the  most  importu- 
nate calls  of  mercy. 

The  anti-Calvinist  admits  that  God  foreknows 
all  things.  But  is  there  no  difference  between 
foreknowing  that  men  will  abuse  the  means  of 

than  a  thing  could  be  made  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  h 
botli  of  these  cases  a  contradiction  is  necessarily  invoWed ;  they  are  d 
oourae  no  objects  of  power. 
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grace,  and  ordaining  that  thej  shall  abuse  them ; 
between  foreknowing  that  they  will  perish,  and 
ordaining  that  they  shall  perish  ?  God  exists  with- 
out reference  to  time  and  space ;  he  filleth  im- 
mensity, and  inhabiteth  eternity;  past  and  future 
have  no  meaning  when  applied  to  him.  Any  dif- 
ficulty, therefore,  which  may  exist  in 'reconciling 
the  prescience  of  God  with  the  free  agency  of 
man,  arises  from  our  limited  view  of  things  in 
reasoning  from  human  to  divine  pow'er.'^    But  if, 

*  There  has  been  great  dispute  on  the  question  whether  it  be  possi* 
ble  that  free  actions  should  be  foreseen.  Jf  Uie  question  be  determined 
in  the  negatiTe,  it  will  follow  either  that  the  Deity  do«s  not  foresee  his 
own  actions,  or  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent  Bat  we  know  that  God  is 
both  a  free,  and  an  omniscient  being ;  it  follows,  irresistibly,  that  free 
actions  are  capable  of  being  foreseen. 

Are  we  able  to  give  any  reason  for  supposing  that  a  contingent  event 
may  not  be  foreseen,  but  that  we  cannot  ezacUy  understand  how  it 
can  be  foreseen  ?  This  is  a  reason,  however,  which  supposes  human 
power  tobe  upon  a  level  with  divine.  Can  we  ezacUy  understand  or  con- 
ceive how  Ood  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  ?  Ami  shall  we  draw 
the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  know  them  ?  Can  we  form  any  clear 
conception  how  God  created  the  universe  without  materials  out  of 
which  to  create  it }  No-^And  this  very  circumstance  led  the  ancient 
philosophers,  universally,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter. 

God  foresees  all  events,  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  or  understand  how 
contingent  events  should  be  foreseen,  it  follows  that  all  events  are  ne- 
cessary. 

God  formed  the  universe,  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  or  understand 
bow  he  could  form  it  without  materials  out  of  which  to  form  it,  it  foiU 
lows  that  such  materials  had  existed  from  eternity. 

Such,  when  properly  analysed,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  spe- 
culations relative  to  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  of  the  modem  specu- 
lations about  the  consistency  of  freedom  with  prescience. 

The  ancient  philosophers  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  God 
might  create  the  universe  if  furnished  with  materials.  Man  has  a  power 
similar  to  this— 'He  can  erect  a  house  if  you  give  him  the  materikls  for 
the  purpose  s  and  he  therefore  readily  conosives  that  the  Deity  may,  in 
the  ssme  wajr,  hnnr  joQl^ed  the^universe;   It  is  only  tike  ciwrcise  of  a 
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as  the  Calvinists  tell  us^  God  has  eternally  and 
:hmigeably  ordaiaed  every  thing  that  comes  to 


power  siniilar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  czercite  of  whioh  ke  if  oomcioiM 
in  himself.  But  barinff  no  power  of  positive  creation,  he  can  form  no 
clear  conception  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  so  is  prone  to  re- 
fsfd  an  act  of  positrre  creation  aa  impoOTible. 

hk  the  same  way,  we  readily  admit  that  God  may  foresee  neeetsaiy 
erents,  inasmuch  as  wc  are  able  to  calculate  exactly  events  that  are  to 
lie  hrouglit  aboat  by  mechanical  opentionr;  but  having^  no  fiicnlty  by 
which  we  oaa,  with  ahoolnte-  certainty,  penetrate  contingent  erenti^  we 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  (acuity  in  any  being,  snd  so  art 
ipt  to  draw  the  conclnaion,  that  prescience  snd  contingency  csnoot 
exist  together. 

Wp  then,  we  sre  to  condode  that  aU  events  happen  in  the  way  of  ne- 
cessity, becanse  we  cannot  conceive  how  contingent  events  should  be 
fofeseen,  we  must  e<pally  conclude  that  God  formed  the  universe  out 
•f  pre-existing  materiali,  becanae  we  esmiot  oonoeive  how  he  shooU 
have  formed  k  without  them.  The  fidlscy,  in  each  case*  lies  in  SMa* 
feuring  divine  by  liuroan  pow'er ;  in  msking  our  capscity  of  conceiving 
«r  understanding  how  a  thing  it  to  be  done^  the  teat  of  its  poasibih^ 
frith  God ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  would  plunge  us  at  once  iito 
•theism,  indeed  into  universal  scepticism.  The  phenomena  of  the  w^ 
terial  world  are  facts  which  we  are  capable  of  ascertaining  and  dassing 
by  attentive  observation  i  but  how  these  phenomena  are  prodoecd  we 
know  not.  We  know  that  they  are  produced  by  an  efHcient  cause;  bat 
the  manner  in  which  this  efficient  cause  produces  them,  is  a  mystery 
which  we  have  no  faculties  that  will  enable  us  to  penetrate.  How  does 
the  grsss  grow  in  the  field  f  How  does  the  acorn  spring  into  the  oal^ 
or  the  boy  into  the  min  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  confess  our 
ignorance.  And  the  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  all  the  physical 
phenomena  which  fall  under  our  observation.  In  the  same  way,  we  are 
eonscious  tliat  we  hear,  sec,  remember,  reason ;  but  how  we  perform 
these  operations  we  are  utterly  ignorant  So  that  if  we  make  our  ca- 
pacity distinctly  to  conceive  or  understand  how  an  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  criterion  of  its  possibility,  we  lay  down  a  principle  which 
must  lead  us  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  the  phenomena  both  of  the  phy- 
sical and  the  mental  world ;  a  degree  of  scepticism  never  reached  even 
by  the  chief  of  sceptics,  Mr.  Hume.  He  denied  the  existence  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  but  still  admitted  the  reality  of  those  ideas  and  impres- 
sions which  are  the  objects  of  consciousness. 

God  foresees  the  future  free  actions  of  man— God  formed  the  uni- 
Terse  out  of  nothing.    Thtre  it  no  palpable  cootradiotioB  in  these  pra>> 
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pass,  it  is  a  complete  contradiction  to  talk  of  fretf 
agency.  The  two  things  are  utterly  inconsistent 
If  God  has  ordained,  by  an  irredstihle  decree, 
that  certain  individuals  shall  commit  certain  sins, 
and  perish,  no  choice  is  lefl  to  those  individuals. 
They  must  commit  the  sins — they  must  perisb. 
To  deny  this  conclusion,  is  to  give  to  man  tht 
power  of  defeating  the  omnipotence  of  God  ;-— 
to  admit  the  conclusion,  is  to  renounce  the  doc^^ 
trine  of  free  agency  altogether. 

Upon  the  anti-Calvinistic  system,  then,  1  re- 
peat it,  Grod  may  well  be  supposed  to  urge  his 
creatures  to  turn  unto  him  and  live.  He  has  put 
salvation  within  their  reach*    But  the  Calvinistic 


positions  which  leads  the  haman  mind  immediately  to  reject  them  Aa 
impotstble.and  absurd.    The  whole  is  nperim*  to  the  sum  of  its  parit 
-— A  tiling  may  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.    Hero  we  see  absurdilp 
ftt  once :  wt-  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  yield  our  belief    But  with 
vespect  to  the  fMooposttione— ^«od  foresees  the  free  actions  of  man^^od 
formed  the  universe  out  of  nothing— the  whole  of  our  difficulty  is  that 
0f  conceiving  or  understanding  how  the  operations  which  they  ascribpe 
to  the  Deity  are  performed;  and  we  find  difficulty  in  this,  simply  be- 
cause we  never  perfiyrm  such  operations  ourselves.    If  we  were  desti- 
tute of  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  should  find  it  equally  difficult  io 
conceive  how  God  should  be  able  to  remember  the  past.    We  caa  no 
nore  tell,  indeed,  Asw  God  remembers  the  past,  than  htw  he  foreseen 
the  future ;  but  being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  act  of  remembnawi!^ 
there  seems  no  mystery  about  it ;  we  are  led  to  think  we  undcmtand 
perfectly  hvw  it  is  performed;  while  the  infallible  foresight  of  future 
cont'mgences,  being  an  act  of  mind  of  which  wc  ba^  no  ezperieiioef 
we  are  apt,  at  first  view,  to  be  staggered  and  perplciCed  with  it  ci  a 
thing  impossible.    But,  upon  reflection,  we  perceive  that  the  whole 
difficulty  is  resolvable  into  our  own  ignorance;  that  this  ignorance,  ia 
Ihct,  extends  equally  io  the  mode  in  which  those  mciitdl  operations  aro 
performed  witli  which  we  are  perfectly  fiimiliar;  and  that  we  really 
deceive  ourselves  when  wc  suppose  that  we  know  more  about  the  cote 
ten  the  other. 
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system  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that  inviola- 
ble sincerity  which  is  essential  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture.  Upon  this  system,  as  has  been  already  ob* 
served,  God  ordains  a  certain  portion  c^  the  hu« 
man  race  from  all  eternity  to  perdition.  Unless 
an  atonement  be  made  for  our  sins,  and  effectual 
grace  be  afforded  to  us,  we  must  perish.  For  the 
sins  of  the  reprobate  no  atonement  b  made ;  to 
them  no  effectual  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  given. 
From  the  moment  of  their  birth,  therefore,  to  the 
moment  of  their  death,  they  labour  under  an  ab- 
solute impossibiUty  of  turning  unto  God;— and 
this  in  consequence  of  his  eternal  and  uncondi- 
tional decree  which  dooms  them  to  perdition. 

^^  Again,  it  has  been  frequently  asked,  ^  If  none 
but  the  elect  will  be  saved,  is  not  God  a  partial 
master,  and  a  respecter  of  persons  ?'  But  it  may 
be  quite  as  {plausibly  and  confidently  asked,  *  How 
can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  impartiality  and  the 
benevolence  of  God  to  save  only  a  part  of  man- 
kind?' If  salvation  be  his  work,  then,  why  does 
he  not  save  all?  Why  does  he  make  a  distinction? 
And  if  it  be  not  his  work,  then  men  save  them- 
selves. Will  even  Mr.  HoWj  with  all  his  inveteracy 
against  Calvinism^  go  this  length  ?"* 

The  Calvinistic  system  undoubtedly  makes  God 
a  partial  master,  and  a  respecter  of  persons.  How? 
The  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  is  in  a  fallen  state.  We 
are  all  sinners.     We  all  stand  in  equal  need  of 

*  Continuatioa  of  I^ettersy  p.  337. 
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mercy.  Of  the  mass  of  mankind^  thus  situated, 
God  selects,  it  is  said,  a  certain  portion,  for  whom 
he  provides  a  Saviour,  and  whom  he  converts  and 
sanctifies  by  irresistible  grace ; — ^the  rest  he  or- 
dains to  perdition.  The  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  is  altogether 
independent  of  virtue  in  the  one,  or  vice  in  the 
other.  It  is  not  founded,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  on  foresight  of  faith 
or  works,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
the  moving  cause;  but  is  to  be  resolved  solely 
into  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  Now,  surely, 
to  represent  God  as  distinguishing,  U7u:onditionallyj 
between  those  who  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
ground,  is  to  make  him  a  respecter  of  persons. 

"  How  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  impartiality 
and  the  benevolence  of  God^  to  save  only  a  part 
of  mankind?" 

Your  question  amounts  simply  to  this — How 
can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  attributes  to 
create  a  moral  and  responsible  being?  A  free 
agent  being  created,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  promised  blessings  wiU  be  be* 
stowed  on  the  obedient,  and  that  the  threatened 
punishment  will  be  infficted  upon  the  disobedient 
So  far  is  it  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
impartiality,  to  save  the  good,  and  to  condemn 
the  wicked,  that  it  is  in  tliis  very  thing  that  the 
essence  of  impartiality  consists. 

"  If  salvation  be  his  work,  then,  why  does  he 
not  save  all  ?  Why  does  he  make  a  distinction  ? 
And  if  it  be  not  his  work,  then  men  save  them- 
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aielves.    Will  et^en  Mr.  How,  with  alt  bis  kiyote* 
ncj  against  Calvinism,  go  this  length  r^' 

Here  salvation  is  evidently  represented  as  tbg 
sole  and  undivided  work  of  God :— of  coarse^  mam 
is  a  complete  machine ;  and  the  scriptural  ex* 
bortation,  ^^  work  out  jour  own  salvation/'  ought 
never  to  have  been  addressed  to  him.    Hiob  the 
Calvinist,  talk  as  much  as  he  may  about  firee 
agency,  never  fails,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  come 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  passiveness 
of  man,  and  the  irresistibility  of  divine  grace. 
.   The  scriptural  view  of  this  subject  is  as  plaiB 
pB  words  can  make  it.     Salvation  is  the  work  df 
God— It  is  the  work  of  man  himself.    The  wboli 
merit  of  redempUan  belongs  to  Christ ;— our  blesf 
sed  Saviour  ful6}led  the  law,  and  satisfied   the 
daims  of  justice.     In  this  point  of  view,  salvii* 
tion  is  the  work  of  God  alone.     Besides,  the  in* 
luences  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  are  absolutely  neces* 
•ary  to  our  conversion  and  8ancti6cation ;  of  our- 
.selves  we  can  do  iiothing.     Here  again  our  salva* 
tion  is  effected  by  the  divine  agency.     But  God 
deals  with  us  as  moral  and  responsible  beingd. 
The  influences  of  his  Spirit  incline  and  persuade, 
but  do  not  compel  us  to  turn  unto  him ;  of  course 
we  have  an  active  concern  in  the  business  of  our 
conversion  and  sanctification.     Thus  salvation  is, 
in  one  sense,  the  work  of  God ;  in  another,  the 
work  of  man  himself.     God  provides  a  Saviour 
for  all,  and  dispenses  sufficient  grace  to  all ;  but 
while  God  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  it 
^remains  with  us,  by  co-operating  with  the  gra- 


ctoas  influMices  i»f  his  Spirit,  to  work  wA  ouor  own 
salyatioia.  So  that,  in  a  proper  sense,  men  do 
save  themselves;  and,  it  is  pct^fectly  j^n,  that 
if  tiiere  be  no  sense  in  which  men  contribute  to 
tbeir  own  salvataon,  they  must  be  absolute  ma^ 
efaines. 

^  If  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  i» 
f  nite  and  eternal  God  has  laid  no  plan  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  grace,  but  has  left  all  to  be  de« 
cided  by  chance  or  accident."* 

How  does  it  follow  from  the  anti-Calvinistlc 
system,  that  God  has  laid  no  plan  in  the  kinfcdom 
^  his  giace  P  According  to  this  system,  ChriA 
died  for  ail  men,  and  dispenses  suficient  grace 
to  all;  according  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  he 
died  jbr  the  elect,  and  bestows  effectual  gmce 
<ipon  them  alone.  In  each  case,  the  idea  of  a 
plan  is  presented.  If  the  doctrine,  that  Christ 
died  for  a  part  of  mankind,  supposes  the  Divine 
Being  to  act  upon  an  established  system,  surely 
the  doctrine  that  the  atonement  extends  to  the 
whole  human  race,  equally  supposes  it.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases,  is,  that 
the  one  presents  the  Deity  to  us  as  an  impartial 
and  merciful  parent;  the  other,  as  an  arbitrary 
and  capricious  tyrant 

^^  Left  all  to  be  decided  by  chance  or  accident" 

Man  IS  active  in  his  conversion  from  sin  to  ho* 
liness ;  the  Holy  Spirit  inclines  and  persuades,  but 
does  not  force  ike  will  ;-^Christ  died  for  the  whole 


*  ContiMOfikK  of  Lettni»  p.  ^'^7. 
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world.. .  Then,  .says  the  Calyinist,  eveiy  thing  is 
thrown,  to  chance  and  accident  It  b  all  chance 
%nd  accident,  unless  man  be  perfectly  passive  in 
conversion;  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  inesisti* 
bly  upon  the  will ;  and  unless  the  death  of  Chiist 
l;ie  of  partial  efficacy :  That  is,  all  is  chance  and 
accident  unless  man  be  a  machine;  for  it  is  a 
manifest  contradiction  to  talk  of  the  moral  agency 
of  a  being,  who  is  altogether  passive  in  his  con- 
version from  sin  to  holiness,  or  to  ascribe  freedom 
to  the  human  mind  while  under  the  operation  of 
an  irresisUble  power.  Accordingly,  Calvinists,  as 
1  have  before  observed,  scruple  not  to  deny  to 
man  all  control  over  the  determinations  of  his 
wilL  And  if  we  have  no  control  over  our  deter* 
minations,  we  can  havB  none  over  the  conduct 
.which  is  consequent  upon  those  determinatioDS. 
ile  who  is  master  of  our  volitions,  is  master  of 
our  actions.* 
/^  If  I  could  believe  that  the  purposes  of  Jeho- 


*  A  power  not  of  choomng',  but  ^  acting'  according"  to  choice.  A  man 
wh«  can  compel  me  to  choote  to  do  a  thing  which  I  have  the  physical 
power  of  doing,  can  compel  me  to  do  the  thing.  T  will  to  ttirtch  out 
■my  arm— the  arm  ia  immediately  stretched  out  My  power  here,  it  s 
aaid,  is  not  that  of  willing  to  stretchout  my  arm,  or  not  to  stretch  it  oat» 
but  simply  of  stretching  it  out  after  the  determination  has  been  pro- 
duced by  some  other  cause.  But  ia  not  this  plainly  absurd }  Where  the 
requisite  physical  power  exists,  the  determination  to  perform  a  parti- 
cular act,  is  as  invariably  followed  by  the  act,  as  snow  is  dissolved  by 
heat,  or  any  other  natural  effect  follows  its  cause.  This  power  of  act - 
-ing  according  to  choice,  ia  just  the  power  which  a  clock  possettet. 
Some  efficient  being  determines  to  wind  it  up,  and  when  wound  up, 
it  goes  until  it  runs  down ;  .then  it  must  be  wound  up  ag^n.  So  after 
some  efficient  being  has  made  us  will  to  do  a  thing,  we  go  on  until  thc« 
thing  is  done ;  and  then  the  being  must  will  for  us  again. 
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Tab,  instead  of  being  eternal,  are  all  formed  in 
time ;  and  instead  of  being  immutable,  are  all 
liable  to  be  altered  by  the  changing  will  of  his 
^  creatmes.*^ 

■*^  Why  may  it  not  as  well  be  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable purpose  of  God  to  give  his  Son  a  ransom 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  as  for  the  sins  of 
zpartf  to  incline  sluA  persuade,  as  to  force  the  hu- 
man mind  ? — ^in  short,  to  make  man  a  free  agent, 
and  to  treat  him  as  such,  as  to  construct  him, 
and  deal  with  him  upon  mechanical  principles? 

The  very  idea  of  a  free  agent,  in  the  system  of 
an  omnipotent  being,  seems  to  confound  and  baffle 
all  the  facuhies  of  your  mind.  Every  event,  you 
appear  to  think,  must  b^  fixed  by  unconditional  ap- 
pointment, and  accomplished  by  irresistible  power. 
Surely,  Sir,  a  system  formed  upon  such  principtes, 
can  be  none  other  than  a  system  of  fatalism.  The 
amount  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is,  that 
you  cannot  imagine  how  a  creature,  endowed 
with  the  moral  power  of  free  choice,  should  find 
its  way  into  the  work  of  an  eternal  and  imnm" 
table  Being.  And,  indeed,  the  whole  difficulty 
in  which  Calvinists  involve  themselves  upon  this 
subject,  arises  from  metaphysical  speculation  upon 
a  topic  which  is  too  large  for  the  grasp  of  the 
human  faculties.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  secret  decrees  of  the  Divine  Council.-^  So  far 
as  revelation  speaks  of  the  decrees  of  Gdd,  we 
may  safely  go ;  beyond  that  it  is  oiir  duty  to  be 

*  CoQtinnaUon  of  httttn,  p.  33T. 
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qttent,  mod  tdoie.    And^  swelj,  ereijr  om  ivhoi 
iieads  the  Bible,  wkheot  fuejo^e,  wiB  adoiit  Hmt 
U  copst^tly  represents  man  a0  capable  of  ekher 
co-operating  with,  or  of  resisting  the  Spvit ;  aa^^ 
tl^t  it  iovartabljF  holds  out  geaeiai  praaniito  JP^ 
Viercy,  suspended  upon  pwrtieularcoDditicuia. 

^^Vl  could  suppose  that  after  all  the  Redeenfier 
has  done  and  su(tere4,  the  worip  of  redemftUm  can^ 
not  be  oompleted,  unless  perishing  mortals  draoae 
to  lend  their  arms  to  its  i^"* 

Here,  surely,  you  are  arguing  without  an  anta<^ 
ganist.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  yov  that 
anti-Calvinlsta  aacribe  the  whole  wodc  of  redei^ 
Ijoa  to  Jems- Christ  Human  nature^  in  cooss* 
queiice  of  the  traasgreseium  of  Adam,  had  aaric 
into  captinty  to  sin  and  death,  (kit  of  tina  sl^e 
ijt  was  redeemed  by  the  merHorioua  passkai  of 
Christ  Man  had  nothing  to  do  with  rede^Riing 
himself;  if  he  could  have  redeemed  himsctf,  ibm 
interposition  of  a  Mediator  would  have  been  un« 
necessajry* 

^  If  I  could  admit  the  idea  that  God  has  done 
nothing  mire  than  decree,  in  general,  to  save  aV 
who  may  happen  to  beliere ;  without  any  deter- 
minaii(my  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  any 
eertaifUyy  whether  fewj  or  ifiany,  or  none^  would 
be  thus  blessed.'^ 

The  principle  upon  which  this  argument  turns, 
is,  that  God  can  foresee  nothing  but  what  he  may 
have  decreed  to  accomplish  by  an  exertion  of  his 

*  Contmaatioo  of  Lettcrt,  p.  33$. 


omnipotent  power.  You  thus  take  fi3r  granted  the 
wety  point  in  dispula  Haring  already  said  a  good 
•deal  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  here  enlarge. 
KvMQ  to  US  that  God  eamiot  foretett  bow  a  filet 
^^gBBt  witt  dxtccfee  Us  pMF ei  of  choice ;  kt  other 
words,  that  freedom  of  choice  andl  prescience  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  before  you  proceed 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  principle,  l  would 
barely  repeat  to  you,  that  if  the  principle  be  true,^ 
k  must  inevitably  foUow^  that  God  does.  Mt  foresee 
Ua  owa  iiiitm'e  actiom^  or  that  those  aetioaa  ai:e 
aeceesaiy.  It  is  not  cufficient^  in  yow  view,  thalk 
God  shenU  determine  to  nva  those  who  believe 
aad  obey*  Ht  muat  finrl  deteimine  aaeoadilioar 
sdlj  lo  mre  aene^  aad  reprahate  others;  and  then 
he  muat  deteraiina  tor  convert  and.  sanctify  tba 
fianaer  fay  inesiatiUr  grace,^  aad  ta  leave  the  otben 
midtr  Ikat  iacvitahle  atcessiQr  of  perisbiogp,  ia 
which  they*  enter  the  weald  ;-«-or^  to  oae  tbe  hmr 
guaga  ef  Cahria,  he  aairt  Mind  tbeit  und^atand-* 
lags,  hardea  tib*iz  heaits,  aad  lay  them  aader  a 
aecessity  of  snaing^  in  order  diat  they  may  1m 
fined  for  their  doom. 

Bal  t  iatbear  to  fottovB  yon  tbiough  die  few  nn 
awiiniag  objectioas  which  yon  urge  agsiaai  the 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrine;  indeed,^  the  answer  to 
Aose  objectiona  baa  beea  antidpalad  ks  the  oh- 
asrvationa  akeady  mada 


(  ^  ) 
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rjOLTtcfjhJku  coMPjaiaox  of  be.  moleu 

WITH  THE  STJUfBdMUa  OF  HIS  REUBlOUa 
BOVIETrp  JLh^D  WITE  HIMSELF. 

Sir, 

XHE  most  important  part  of  my  reply  to  your 
Letters,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  part  in  which 
your  four  general  presumptions  are  considered, 
and  in  which  you  are  shown  to  be  at  variance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  msible  Church,  with  the  sacred ' 
writings,  with  the  standards  of  your  religious  so- 
ciety, and  with  yourself.  In  reference  to  all  these 
points,  you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  your 
opponent  does  not  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.  If  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
standards  of  your  society,  you  should  have  pointed 
out  the  misinterpretation.  This  would  have  been 
at  once  to  put  me  to  shame.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  true  cause  of  the 
concise  mode  of  reply  which  you  have  preferred 
on  the  occasion. 

I  entered  into  a  long  and  particular  statement 
to  show  that  your  principles  are  destructive  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  and  that  they 
militate  directly  with  the  express  and  repeated 
declarations  of  your  public  formularies,  not  less 
than  with  the  constant  tenor  of  holy  writ.     Ta 
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vindicate  yourself  from  charges  of  so  very  serious 
a  nature,  it  might  well  have  been  supposed,  would 
be  your  first  object  The  laws  of  controversy  gave 
you  but  a  single  alternative.  You  were  absolutely 
bound  either  to  defend  your  doctrine,  or  to  confess 
your  error. 

It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  bring  you  to  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious  society,  and  with  yourself.  Particular  in- 
stances of  contradiction  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  but  I  will  now,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  repetition  which  it  may  involve, 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  important  heads  of 
your  inconsistency  into  one  view. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  you  shall  be  compared 
with  those  public  standards  which  you  have  sub- 
scribed, and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  conform. 

I.  ^^  Presbyterians,  (I  speak  now  of  aU  that  I 
have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  particulariy  the  most 
rigid  among  them)  Presbyterians,  I  say,  believe, 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Cofoencm  of 
Gracej  salvation  is  promised^  that  is,  secured  by 
covenant  engagement^  to  all  who  sincerely  repent 
of  sin,  and  unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Of  course  they  consider  all  who  bear  this 
character,  to  vohatever  external  Church  they  may 
'bekidg^  or  even  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  vi- 
sible Church,  as  in  covenant  with  God."* 

^^  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  doctrine  of  all  Calvinistic 

*  CwitimMtion  ftf  I«tterp»  p.  St. 
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Sir, 

XHE  most  important  part  of  my  reply  to  your 
Letters,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  part  in  which 
your  four  general  presumptions  are  considered, 
and  in  which  you  are  shown  to  be  at  variance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  «tti6fe  Church,  with  the  sacred  ^ 
writings,  with  the  standards  of  your  religious  so- 
ciety, and  with  yourself.  In  reference  to  all  these 
points,  you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  your 
opponent  does  not  understand  the  Presbyterian 
(Confession  of  Faith.  If  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
standards  of  your  society,  you  fihould  have  pointed 
out  the  misinterpretation.  This  would  have  been 
at  once  to  put  me  to  shame.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  true  cause  of  the 
concise  mode  of  reply  which  you  have  preferred 
on  the  occasion. 

I  entered  into  a  long  and  particular  statement 
to  show  that  your  principles  are  destructive  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  and  that  they 
militate  directly  with  the  express  and  repeated 
declarations  of  your  public  formularies,  not  less 
than  with  the  constant  tenor  of  holy  writ.     Ta 
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youiself  from  charges  of  so  veiy  serious 
a  nature,  it  might  well  have  been  supposed,  would 
be  jour  first  object  The  laws  of  controversy  gave 
you  but  a  sin^e  alternative.  You  were  absolutely 
bound  either  to  defend  your  doctrine,  or  to  confess 
your  error. 

It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  bring  you  to  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious  society,  and  with  yourself.  Particular  in- 
stances of  contradiction  have  been  already  pointed 
iout ;  but  I  will  now,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  repetition  which  it  may  involve, 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  importaint  heads  of 
your  inconsistency  into  one  view. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  you  shall  be  compared 
with  those  public  standards  which  you  have  sub- 
scribed, and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  conform. 

I.  ^^  Presbyterians,  (I  speak  now  of  aU  that  1 
have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  particulariy  the  most 
rigid  among  them)  Presbjrterians,  I  say,  believe, 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Covenant  of 
Gracej  salvation  is  promised^  that  is,  secured  by 
covenant  engagement^  to  all  who  sincerely  repent 
of  sin,  and  unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Of  course  they  consider  all  who  bear  this 
character,  to  whatever  external  Church  they  may 
belottg,  or  even  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  vi- 
sible Church,  as  m  covenant  with  God."* 

^^  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  doctrine  of  all  Calvinistic 

*  CmitiniMtion  ftf  Letten^  jp.  51. 


f^esbftemcM  is,  thit  €f^  om  who  kJfM  ^kt 
Lord  Jesos  ClyriM  in  riiicerity,  tiftd  maintaiM  % 
hotjr  lifb,  whatever  Hiay  be  the  mMtakfes  iaM 
Which  he  may  fall,  or  Uw  prejudtcin  agaiMt  (mhn 
tkidar  paits  of  erangelicij  trath  and  order  wikil 
he  may  entertain;  whatever  the  disadvantagei 
^nder  which  he  may  labour,  with  tptspedt  to  his 
lecdesiastical  connexion^  or  even  tf  be  were 
plaoed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  nevn  saw  n 
flace  of  public  worship,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel^ 
tor  a  Church  officer  of  any  kind,  in  his  life ;  dwt 
«veiy  9uch  pemon  is  in  ccmenant  with  God."* 

^  The  Afievre  /t'e^,  tnd  of  course  the  fppwwwf 
title  to  Heaven.^^i 

Now,  Sir,  let  all  this  be  tested  by  the  language 
x^  youfr  puMic  nAsndards. 

"<<  A  9aerama«A  is  an  holy  ordinance  inBtatiited 
by  Christ  in  his  Churchy  lo  signify,  seal,  end  ex- 
liibit  ualo  those  that  aie  within  th£  covEifAivr  or 
«RAC£:,  the  benefits  of  has  mediation,  and  to  dis- 
(tingnish  them  fmm  those  that  akr  withoitt.''^ 

^  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  thai 
are  ^nt  ef  the  visible  Churchy  and  so  stratioers 
l^ROM  the  covenant  OP  PROMISE,  till  they  profess 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him.'^ 

To  ^  same  pnrpose  speaks  your  Confession  of 
Faith.  «  The  visMe  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
'ttie  Lord  lesns  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  wfaidi  there  is  no  oRDiNARr  rossi- 


*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  59.  f  Ibid.  p.  62. 

t  Urger  Cttechlilii,  queitta  ISl  $  Ibid,  question  166. 
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BiLiTY  OF  SALVATION."*  BjT  Ordinary  possibilitj 
of  salvation^  is  here  evidently  meant  covenanted 
possibility ;  otherwise  it  must  follow  that  the  co- 
venanted way  of  salvation  is  not  the  ordinaiy 
way;  which  will  scarcely  be  pretended.  Besides, 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  referred  to  ia 
support  of  this  section  of  your  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  members  of  the  visible  Church  are  spoken  of 
as  being  in  covenant  with  God.f  Ordinary  pos- 
sibility, then,  is  only  another  name  for  covenanted 
possibility.  And  this,  it  will  be  observed,  only 
makes  your  Confession  of  Faith  speak  the  same 
language  with  the  other  standards  of  your  society. 

You  tell  us  that  salvation  is  secured  by  covenant 
engagement  to  all  who  believe  and  repent,  even 
supposing  them  never  so  much  as  to  have  seen  a 
Church  officer  in  their  lives.  Your  standards  tell 
us  that  a  man  way  have  repentance  and  faith,  and 
still  be  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise;  and 
that  after  he  may  have  satistied  the  governors  of 
the  Church  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  purposes  of  obedience,  it  remains  to  put  him 
within  the  covenant  by  administering  to  him  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith^ 
a  covenant  supposes  a  visible  transaction,  in  which 
it  is  signed  and  sealed.  According  to  you,  it  is  a 
simple  affair  of  the  mind,  without  any  external 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  zxv.  sect.  3. 

f  **  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee ;  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations^  for  an  everlasting  c^rtfiant.^ 
Gen.  xvii.  7. 
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ceremony,  in  which  it  is  either  published  or  con- 
irmed. 

The  Canjession  of  Faith  declares  that  the  visiUe 
Church  is  the  only  medium  through  which  a  cove* 
nanted  title  to  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  You 
declare  that  such  covenanted  title  depends,  not  at 
all  upon  visible  Church  membership^  but  simply 
upon  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

If  it  had  been  your  express  purpose  to  contra- 
dict th^  religious  articles  of  your  society,  I  see 
not  how  you  could  have  done  it  in  a  manner  more 
precise  or  unequivocal. 

II.  "  Wherever  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  a  humble  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacri* 
fice,  and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  life,  pervade 
any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  a  true  Church."* 

"  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  to  place  forms  of  outward 
order  among  those  things  which  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  "t 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Church  may  exist  with- 
out either  ministry  or  ordinances ;  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  external ;  in  short,  that  no- 
thing is  essential  to  her  existence  but  the  posses- 
sion of  particular  internal  qualifications. 

How  does  this  correspond  with  your  public 
standards  ? 

1 .  The  ministry,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church. 

•  Utten,  p.344w  f  ftiAp.  14. 


^  Unto  this  Catholic  visible  Church,  Christ  bath 
given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God^ 
for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints,  in 
this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world."* 

^^  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  hi| 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hand  of  Church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrate.  To  these  officers  the  keys  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  of  whidh 
they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit 
sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent, 
both  by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to  open  it 
unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
tdiall  require."t 

Here,  then,  you  are  again  ineconcilably  at  va- 
riance with  your  religious  articles.  According  to 
themj  the  Church  cannot  possibly  exist  without  a 
ministry,  which  is  matter  of  external  order.  Ac- 
cording to  ffoUy  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  in- 
dependent of  every  thing  external. 

2.  ^^  There  be  only  two  sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ;  neither  of  which 
may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  a  mimster  of  the 

word,  lawj^y  ardained.^^t 

Ordination,  then,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  Thus,  the 
ministry  being  essential  to  the  Church,  and  out- 

*  PresbyterUn  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  zxTii.  sect  4. 
f  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xzy.  sect  3. 
^  Ibid,  eh^».  zxz.  sect.  !»  3. 
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qilent,  and  tdofa.    And^  stvelj,  ef^ijr  cm  ivhoi 
wads  the  Blble^  wkheot  fuejo^e^  wiH  admit  Ikmt 
it  coQst^Qlly  represents  nan  a0  eapaUe  of  ekber 
co-operating  with,  or  of  resisting  the  Spirit ;  aat^ 
ti)at  it  invariably  holds  out  geMiai  praaniita  Jr 
«ierc7,  suspended  upon  pwrtieular  cooditiom^ 

^^Vl  could  suppose  that  after  all  the  Redeemer 
has  done  and  sufferedy  the  worir  of  reden^ptiom  can^ 
not  be  eompleted,  unless  perishing  mortals  draoee 
to  lend  their  arms  to  its  i^"* 

Here,  surely,  you  are  arguing  without  an  anta«^ 
ganist.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  yon  that 
anti-Calvinlsta  aecribe  the  whole  work  of  redewif* 
tkm  to  Jems- Christ  Human  nature^  in  coose- 
queaee  of  the  transgreseimii  of  Adeui,  hud 
into  captinty  to  sin  and  death.  Out  of  this 
i(  was  redeemed  by  the  meritfurioua  passkui  of 
Christ  Man  had  nothing  to  do  with  redeeming 
lumself;  if  he  could  have  redeemed  himsctfy  4m 
interposition  of  a  Mediator  would  have  been  un** 
iiecesaajry* 

^  If  I  could  admit  the  idea  that  God  has  done 
nothing  mire  than  decree,  in  general,  to  save  all 
who  may  happen  to  believe ;  without  any  deter- 
minatitmj  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  any 
eertainiyy  whether  fswj  or  fnany,  or  nanej  would 
he  thus  blessed.'' 

The  principle  upon  which  this  argument  turns, 
is,  that  God  can  foresee  nothing  but  what  he  may 
have  decreed  to  accomplish  by  an  exertion  of  his 
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omnipotent  power.  You  thus  take  for  granted  the 
veiy  point  in  dispuia  Haring  already  said  a  good 
deal  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  here  enlarge. 
fiwve  to  us  that  God  camiot  foietdl  bow  a  b^ 
jfegeni  vnttMctrcise  hi»  pomet  q£  choice ;  in* other 
words,  that  freedom  of  choice  and  preicieDce  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  before  you  proceed 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  principle.  I  would 
barely  repeat  to  you,  that  if  the  principle  be  true|^ 
it  B2«ist  inevitably  foUow^  that  God  does.  Mt  foresee 
hie  owo  ftitnre  actions^  or  that  those  Mtioaa  ac* 
Mcessary*  It  is  not  tufficient^  in  yow  view,  th^ft 
God  aheNld  detennioe  to  nve  those  who  believ* 
and  obiqp«  He  mat  fint  detenttine  aneonditiomr 
ttty  to aa^e  aotne^  and  cepcobate  others;  and  th^ 
ha  atuflft  detenarine  to>  convert  and  sanctify  Hm 
iarier  by  irrfMBriWe  giace^  aad  tale«ire  tibe  otheoi 
Qoder  that  iaavitaUe  necessity  of  periehing^  in 
which  (hey  enter  tka>  worid  ;-*H)r^  to  use  tbe  la«r^ 
guaga  ef  Cahria,  he  nsat  Uind  tibeii  undrattantf-* 
■^,  hardea  tii^MB  hearts,  aad  lay  theoi  andev  n 
■ecessi^  of  sinaing,  in  aider  tibat  thoy  mxy  ba 
fitted  for  their  doom. 

Bat  t  faibear  to  taSkm  yon  thcou^^  the  few  mn 
Maining  objactioBS  whach  yoa  urge  agsiaal  tha 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrine;  indeed,,  the  answer  ta 
dK»e  objectiona  haa  been  antidpatad  in  thn  ab« 
sarvationa  ahrtady  madn. 


(  ««  ) 

LETTER  IX. 

FJUtnCUlNiE  COMPMUaOJf  OF  DR.  MILLER 
WiTH  THE  8TJUfDJaLh8  OF  HIS  RELIOIOUB 
.  BOCIETr,  JUfD  WITH  HIMSELF. 

Sir, 

XHE  moBt  important  part  of  my  reply  to  your 
Letters,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  part  in  which 
your  four  general  presumptions  are  considered^ 
and  in  which  you  are  shown  to  be  at  variance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  vitible  Church,  with  the  sacred 
writings,  with  the  standards  of  your  religious  so- 
ciety, and  with  yourself.  In  reference  to  all  these 
points,  you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  your 
opponent  does  not  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.  If  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
standards  of  your  society,  you  should  have  pointed 
out  the  misinterpretation.  This  would  have  been 
at  once  to  put  me  to  shame.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  true  cause  of  the 
concise  mode  of  reply  which  you  have  preferred 
on  the  occasion. 

I  entered  into  a  long  and  particular  statement 
to  show  that  your  principles  are  destructive  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  and  that  they 
militate  directly  with  the  express  and  repeated 
declarations  of  your  public  formularies,  not  less 
than  with  the  constant  tenor  of  holy  writ     Ta 
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Tindicate  yourself  from  charges  of  so  very  serious 
a  nature,  it  might  well  hate  been  supposed,  would 
be  your  first  object  The  laws  of  controversy  gave 
you  but  a  angle  alternative.  You  were  absolutely 
bound  either  to  defend  your  doctrine,  ot  to  confess 
your  error. 

It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  bring  you  to  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious society,  and  with  yourself.  Particular  in- 
stances of  contradiction  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  but  I  will  now,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  repetition  which  it  may  involve, 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  important  heads  of 
your  inconsistency  into  one  view. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  you  shall  be  compared 
vdth  those  public  standards  which  you  have  sub- 
scribied,  and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  conform. 

I.  '^  Presbyterians,  (I  speak  now  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  kiK>wn  or  heard  of,  particulariy  the  most 
rigid  among  them)  Presbj^erians,  I  say,  believe, 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Covenant  of 
GracBj  salvation  is  promised^  that  is,  secured  by 
covenant  engagement,  to  all  who  sincerely  repent 
of  sin,  and  unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Of  course  they  consider  all  who  bear  this 
character,  to  whatever  external  Church  they  may 
belong,  or  even  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  vi- 
sible Church,  as  in  covenant  with  God."* 

^^  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  doctrine  of  all  Calvinistic 

*  Cmtiirafttion  ef  Letlen,  jp.  ^ 
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tjord  Jesos  ChriM  m  riftceritf,  nad  inaiMaiw  % 
tiotf  life,  whatever  maj  he  the  miiMakm  ioM 
Which  he  may  fall,  or  l\m  prejudioM  «gaiwt  par- 
ticular paits  of  erangelical  trath  a»d  order  whidl 
he  may  entertain;  whatever  the  disadvmtageft 
4lnder  which  he  may  labour^  with  r«^9pect  to  his 
lecdesiastical  ooanexion^  or  even  if  he  were 
^aced  in  circumstances  in  which  he  never  saw  a 
flace  of  public  worship^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
tt  a  Church  oflicer  of  any  Icind,  in  his  life ;  that 
^veiy  9uch  pemon  is  in  om^enant  with  God."* 

^  The  mnoere  piety^  and  of  course  the  coiiMmH 
tide  to  Heaven.^^f 

Mow,  Sir,  let  all  this  be  tested  by  the  language 
^  yomr  piMic  Maaadanb. 

^^  A  9acram<Mtt  is  an  holy  ordnance  institutad 
by  Christ  in  his  Churd^  to  signify,  seal,  and  «x» 
liibit  utfte  those  thai  are  within  th£  covenant  or 
«RACE,  the  benefits  of  \m  mediation,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  frDm  those  that  are  without. "t 

^  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  thai 
are  -Mt  of  the  visible  Churchy  anp  so  strangers 
ip'ROM  THE  covenant  OF  PROMISE,  till  they  profess 
their  fakh  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him."^ 

To  1^  same  pmpose  speaks  your  Confession  of 
Faith.  «  The  visible  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  wfaicii  there  is  no  ordinarv  possi- 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  59.  f  Ibid.  p.  62. 

t  Larger  OatechlilDy  ^aeatkiii  ISS.  f  Ibid.  quettioQ  166. 
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BiLiTY  OF  SALVATION."*  By  Ordinary  possibility 
of  salvation,  is  here  evidently  meant  covenanted 
possibility ;  otherwise  it  must  follow  that  the  co- 
venanted way  of  salvation  is  not  the  ordinary 
way;  which  will  scarcely  be  pretended.  Besides, 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  referred  to  ia 
support  of  this  section  of  your  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  members  of  the  visible  Church  are  spoken  of 
as  being  in  covenant  with  God.f  Ordinary  pos- 
sibility, then,  is  only  another  name  for  covenanted 
possibility.  And  this,  it  will  be  observed,  only 
makes  your  Confession  of  Faith  speak  the  same 
language  with  the  other  standards  of  your  society. 

You  tell  us  that  salvation  is  secured  by  covenant 
engagement  to  all  who  believe  and  repent,  eveo 
supposing  them  never  so  much  as  to  have  seen  a 
Church  officer  in  their  lives.  Your  standards  tell 
us  that  a  man  may  have  repentance  and  faith,  and 
still  be  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise ;  and 
that  afler  he  may  have  satisfied  the  governors  of 
the  Church  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  purposes  of  obedience,  it  remains  to  put  him 
within  the  covenant  by  administering  to  him  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith^ 
a  covenant  supposes  a  visible  transaction,  in  which 
it  is  signed  and  sealed.  According  to  youy  it  is  a 
simple  affair  of  the  mind,   without  any  external 


*  Confefsioa  of  Faith,  chap.  xxv.  gect.  2. 

f  **  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  afid  thee ;  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  geoerationsj  for  an  ererlasting  c«T«iiMit.* 
Gen.  xvii.  7. 

M 


tieieaumji  in  which  it  is  either  publidied  or  coor 
■mied* 

The  QmfisMn  of  Faiik  declares  tliot  the  visiUe 
Church  is  the  Miy  medium  ihrou^  which  a  cove* 
oatited  title  to  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  You 
declare  that  such  covenanted  title  depends^  not  at 
all  upon  visible  Church  membership,  but  auaplj 
«pon  die  state  of  the  mind  and  heart 

If  it  had  been  your  express  purpose  to  contra* 
Act  the  reli^ous  articles  of  your  society,  1  see 
Hot  how  you  could  have  done  it  in  a  manner  mora 
precise  or  unequivocal. 

11.  '*  Wherever  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  a  humble  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacri- 
fice, and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  life,  pervade 
Any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  a  true  Church."* 

'Mt  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Chospel  dispensation,  to  place  forms  of  outward 
order  among  those  thii^  which  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church."t 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Church  may  exist  with- 
out either  ministiy  or  ordinances ;  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  eveiy  thing  external ;  in  short,  that  no- 
thing is  essential  to  her  existence  but  the  posses- 
sion of  particular  internal  qualifications. 

How  does  this  correspond  with  your  public 
standards  ? 

1.  The  ministry,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church. 
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''  Uoto  this  Catholic  visible  Church,  Chriat  hatb 
given  the  ministiy,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God| 
for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints,  in 
this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world."* 

^'  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  hit 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  19 
the  hand  of  Church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrate*  To  these  officers  the  keys  of  the  king« 
dom  of  Heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  of  wfaidi 
they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit 
sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent 
both  by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to  open  it 
unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
dial!  require."t 

Here,  then,  you  are  again  irreconcilably  at  vAr 
nance  with  your  religious  articles.  According  tp 
ihem^  the  Church  cannot  posribly  exist  without  m> 
ministry,  which  is  matter  of  external  order.  Ac^ 
cording  to  ycm,  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  in- 
dependent of  every  thing  external. 

2.  ^*  There  be  only  two  sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say^  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord;  neither  cdf  whi^ 
may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  a  mimster  of  the 

word,  lawfuUy  ardained.^^t 

Ordination,  then,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  Thus,  the 
ministry  being  essential  to  the  Churchy  and  out- 

*  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  zxrii.  sect  4. 
f  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xxy.  sect  3. 
^  Ibid.  chap,  zxx,  sect  !»  3. 
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Kads  the  Bible,  wkhout  pfejiidice,  wiH  tdmit  lint 
it  copsUntly  represents  mw  as  capable  of  either 
co-operating  with,  or  of  resisting  the  Spirit ;  an^^ 
tl)at  it  invariably  holds  out  geaeiai  pmmiiU  Jr 
mercy,  suspended  upon  particular  cooditionBb 

^^  If  I  could  suppose  that  after  all  the  Redeemer 
has  done  and  sufferec),  the  woiir  of  redemplUm  can^ 
not  be  completed,  unless  perishing  mortals  chaoae 
to  lend  their  arms  to  its  aid."* 

Here,  surely,  you  are  arguing  without  an  anta-^ 
gemst.  It  cannot  be  uecessaiy  to  iuform  yam  that 
anti-Calviniata  aacribe  the  whole  work  of  redmi^ 
Hon  to  Jewor  Christ  Human  nature^  fas  coose- 
queace  of  the  transgreeeium  of  Adam,  had  aMk 
into  captirity  to  sin  and  death.  Out  of  Una  sMe 
U  was  redeemed  by  the  meritcmoua  passion  of 
Christ.  Man  had  nothing  to  do  with  redeeming 
himself;  if  he  could  have  redeemed  himsttf,  the 
interposition  of  a  Mediator  would  have  been  un** 
aecesflejry* 

^  If  I  conld  admit  the  idea  that  God  has  done 
nothing  mire  than  decree,  in  general,  to  save  all 
who  may  happen  to  believe ;  without  any  dSster- 
minatiof^  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  any 
eertaintify  whether  fewj  or  manyj  or  nonSy  would 
be  thus  blessed.'^ 

The  principle  upon  which  this  argument  turns, 
is,  that  God  can  foresee  nothing  but  what  he  may 
have  decreed  to  accomplish  by  an  exertion  of  his 

*  ContiiwatioD  of  Letters,  p.  33S. 
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omnipotent  power.  You  thus  take  for  granted  the 
veiy  point  in  dispuia  Haring  already  said  a  good 
deal  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  here  enlarge. 
BiW9  to  us  that  God  camiot  foietestl  bpw  a  te^ 
^'^igBBt  Hitt M:«rciBe his  pomet  q£  choice;  in* other 
words,  that  Ireedom  of  choice  and  preicieDce  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  before  you  proceed 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  principle.  I  would 
barely  repeat  to  you,  that  if  the  principle  be  true|^ 
k  arast  inevitably  foUow^  that  God  does.  m4  foresee 
hie  owo  ftitnre  acttona^  or  that  those  Mtiona  ac* 
Mcessary*  It  is  not  sufficient^  in  yow  view,  th^ft 
God  shemld  detennioe  to  nve  those  who  believ* 
and  obiqp«  Ha  mat  fisst  detetmiDe  aneaadilieiir 
atty  lo saFe  aotne^  and  repcabrte  others;  apd  thi^ 
ha  atuflft  detenarina  to>  oonvait  and  sanctify  tib# 
fanner  by  hnesartibla  giace^  aad  ta  leave  tfa^  othaoi 
under  that  iaavitBhle  necessity  of  perishing^  in 
which  thaf  enter  tka  warid;**-or^  to  uae  tbe  la«r^ 
giiaga  af  Cahria,  he  nast  Uind  tibeii  und^nrtan^ 
mg&j  harden.  tii^MB  heaita,  aad  lay  them  aodar  n 
necessi^  of  sinaing,  in  aider  tibat  thay  xnsy  ba 
filled  for  their  doom. 

Bal  t  favbear  to  fottow  yon  thcough  the  few  i!^* 
Maining  objactioBS  wUch  yoa  urge  agaiaal  tha 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrine;  indeed^  the  answer  la 
dK»e  objectiona  haa  been  antidpatad  in  thn  ah* 
abeady  nia4<^ 


LETTER  IX. 

FJUtrrcuLJiE  coMPJiMiaojf  of  dr.  miller 

WITH  THE  8TJUfBJLRh8  OF  Hia  REUBIOUS 
BOCIETr,  JUfD  WITE  HIMSELF. 

Sir, 

XHE  moBt  important  part  of  my  reply  to  your 
Letters,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  part  in  which 
your  four  general  presumptions  are  considered, 
and  in  which  you  are  shown  to  be  at  variance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  vuibk  Church,  with  the  sacred « 
writings,  with  the  standards  of  your  religious  so- 
ciety, and  with  yourself.  In  reference  to  all  these 
points,  you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  your 
opponent  does  not  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.  If  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
standards  of  your  society,  you  should  have  pointed 
out  the  misinterpretation.  This  would  have  been 
at  once  to  put  me  to  shame.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  true  cause  of  the 
concise  mode  of  reply  which  you  have  preferred 
on  the  occasion. 

I  entered  into  a  long  and  particular  statement 
to  show  that  your  principles  are  destructive  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  and  that  they 
militate  directly  with  the  express  and  repeated 
declarations  of  your  public  formularies,  not  less 
than  with  the  constant  tenor  of  holy  writ     Ta 
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Tindicate  youiself  from  charges  of  so  very  serious 
a  nature,  it  might  well  hate  been  supposed,  would 
be  your  first  object  The  laws  of  controversy  gave 
you  but  a  single  alternative.  You  were  absolutely 
bound  either  to  defend  your  doctrine,  at  to  confess 
your  error. 

It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  bring  you  to  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious society,  and  vrith  yourself.  Particular  in- 
stances of  contradiction  have  been  already  pointed 
iout ;  but  I  will  now,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  repetition  which  it  may  involve, 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  important  heads  of 
your  inconsistency  into  one  view. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  you  shall  be  compared 
vrith  those  public  standards  which  you  have  sub- 
scribed, and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  conform. 

L  '^  Presbyterians,  (I  speak  now  of  att  that  I 
have  ever  kiK>wn  or  heard  of,  particulariy  the  most 
rigid  among  them)  Presbj^erians,  I  say,  believe, 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Cavenam  of 
Grace^  salvation  is  promised^  that  is,  secured  by 
cwehotU  engagements  to  all  who  sincerely  repent 
of  sin,  and  unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Of  course  they  consider  all  who  bear  this 
character,  to  whatever  external  Church  they  may 
beldtig,  or  even  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  vi- 
sible Church,  as  in  covenant  with  God."* 

^^  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  doctrine  of  all  Calvinistic 
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VV^sbfteiittM  is,  thtt  €f^  6M  who  IdvM  At 
Lord  Jesos  ChriM  in  riMerily,  nad  itiaiiitaiM  % 
liotf  Klfe,  whatever  sMy  be  the  miiMakm  ioM 
Which  he  may  fall,  or  the  prejudioM  «gaiwt  p«r- 
licular  patts  of  eTaagelical  trath  a»d  order  whicll 
he  may  entertain;  whatever  the  disadvmt&geft 
Under  which  he  may  labour,  with  n^spett  to  his 
lecclesiastical  ooanexion^  or  even  if  he  were 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  never  saw  a 
flace  of  public  worship,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
tt  a  (%urch  oflicer  of  any  kind,  in  tiis  life ;  that 
^veiy  9uch  pemon  is  in  om^enant  with  God."* 

^  The  mnoete  piety^  and  of  course  the  tPvemtHl 
tide  to  Heaven.^^i 

Mow,  Sir,  let  all  this  be  tested  by  the  iaaguage 
x^  your  piMic  Mandards. 

"^^  A  sacranMHtt  is  an  holy  ordnance  iMtitvted 
by  Christ  in  his  Churchy  to  signify,  soai,  and  «x» 
liibit  ufito  those  thai  are  within  th£  covenapit  or 
«RACE,  the  benefits  of  his  mediation,  and  to  dis- 
•tiBguish  them  from  those  that  are  without. "t 

^  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  that 
are  -Mt  of  the  tiMU  Churchy  anp  so  stratioers 
IP'ROM  the  covenant  OF  PROMISE,  till  they  profess 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him."^ 

To  1^  same  purpose  speaks  your  Confession  of 
Faith.  ^  The  visible  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinarv  possi- 

•  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  59.  f  Ibid.  p.  62. 

t  Larger  C«techlim»  ^oeatiQii  ISS.  $  Ibid,  question  166. 
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omnipotent  power.  You  thus  take  for  granted  the 
veiy  point  in  dispuia  Haring  already  said  a  good 
deal  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  here  enlarge. 
Fwe  to  us  that  God  camiot  foietdl  bow  a  b^ 
JtgBBt  vritt  ML^xaae  hi»  pomet  q£  chcace ;  kt  other 
words,  that  Ireedom  of  choice  ami  preicieDce  aro 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  before  you  proceed 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  principle.  I  would 
barely  repeat  to  you,  that  if  the  principle  be  true|^ 
it  must  inevitably  foUow^  that  God  does.  Mt  foresae 
hia  owo  ftitnre  actions^  or  that  those  wtioaa  ac* 
Mcessary*  It  is  not  tufficient^  in  yow  view,  tlnaft 
God  ahoNld  determine  to  save  tiK«e  who  bieliev% 
and  obiqp«  Bm  aauat  fint  detimnine  nneaaditiowr 
aUy  to  aa^e  aotne^  nwA  repnobate  others;  apd  th^ 
he  Qftuaft  deterflrine  to  ooirrait  and  sanctify  tib# 
fanner  by  hneiartible  grace,,  asd  ta  le^ve  tib^  Qtben 
Qoder  that  inevitaUe  nacMsity  of  periehii^  kl 
which  (hey  enter  the  warid;**-or^  to  use  tbe  laar% 
guaga  of  CahriB,  he  aaaat  Uind  tibeii  undrattand^ 
l^s,  harden*  tii^MB  heaits,  aad  lay  them  uoder  ft 
■eceasity  of  siaBing,  in  aider  tibat  thoy  nmy  ba 
filled  for  their  doom. 

Bal  t  faibear  to  taSkm  yon-  thcouj^  fbe  few  xan 
Mainiag  objections  whach  yoa  urge  a^wMl  iJba 
anti-Calvinistic  doctrine;  indeed^  the  answer  to 
dK»e  objectiona  haa  beea  antidpatod  im  tiaa  ab- 
servationa  abaady  madoh. 


(  m  ) 

LETTER  IX. 

FJUtrrcuLJiE  coMPJiRtaojf  of  dr.  miller 

WiTH  THE  8TJUfBJLRh8  OF  Eia  REUBIOUB 
BOCIETr,  .iA'D  WITH  HIMSELF. 

Sir, 

XHE  most  important  part  of  my  reply  to  your 
Letters,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  part  in  which 
your  four  general  presumptions  are  considered, 
and  in  which  you  are  shown  to  be  at  variance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  vuible  Church,  with  the  sacred' 
Writings,  with  the  standards  of  your  religious  so- 
ciety, and  with  yourself.  In  reference  to  all  these 
points,  you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  your 
opponent  does  not  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.  If  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
standards  of  your  society,  you  sdioiild  have  pointed 
out  the  misinterpretation.  This  would  have  been 
at  once  to  put  me  to  shame.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  true  cause  of  the 
concise  mode  of  reply  which  you  have  preferred 
on  the  occasion. 

I  entered  into  a  long  and  particular  statement 
to  show  that  your  principles  are  destructive  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  and  that  they 
militate  directly  with  the  express  and  repeated 
declarations  of  your  public  formularies,  not  less 
than  with  the  constant  tenor  of  holy  writ.    Ta 
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vindicate  yourself  from  charges  of  so  very  serious 
a  nature,  it  might  well  have  been  supposed,  would 
be  your  first  object  The  laws  of  controversy  gave 
you  but  a  single  alternative.  You  were  absolutely 
bound  either  to  defend  your  doctrine,  or  to  confess 
your  error. 

It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to  bring  you  to  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  standards  of  your  reli- 
gious society,  and  with  yourself.  Particular  in- 
stances of  contradiction  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  but  I  will  now,  craving  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  repetition  which  it  may  involve, 
endeavour  to  collect  the  most  important  heads  of 
your  inconsistency  into  one  view. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  you  shall  be  compared 
with  those  public  standards  which  you  have  sub- 
scribied,  and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  conform. 

I.  '^  Presbyterians,  (I  speak  now  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  particulariy  the  most 
rigid  among  them)  Pre8b3rterians,  I  say,  believe, 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  J  salvation  is  promised^  that  is,  secured  by 
covenant  engagement,  to  all  who  sincerely  repent 
of  sin,  and  unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Of  course  they  consider  all  who  bear  this 
character,  to  whatever  external  Church  they  may 
belong,  or  even  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  any  vi- 
sible Church,  as  in  covenant  with  God."* 

^^  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  doctrine  of  all  Calvinistic 

*  Centiirafttion  id  Lettenv,  p.  S$, 
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PV^I^mcitt  is,  thtt  €f€tf  brut  who  kiVM  iie 
Lord  Jesm  CturiM  in  idticerily,  Md  oiahilaiM  « 
holy  Mtsj  whatever  msiy  be  the  mtstakm  iaM 
Which  he  may  fell,  or  the  prejudicn  9gknM  pair- 
tkidar  patts  of  eraogelic^J  trath  and  order  whldi 
he  may  entertain;  whatever  the  disadvantages 
4lnder  which  he  may  labour^  with  rf^spetl  to  his 
^ecdestastical  comiexioin^  or  even  if  he  were 
placed  in  circumstanceB  io  which  he  nerur  saw  m 
place  of  pablic  worship^  a  minister  of  the  Goa^l, 
tsv  a  Church  oflicer  of  any  kind,  in  his  life ;  tfwt 
«veiy  9uch  pemon  is  in  o^nmant  with  God."* 

^  The  Micere  pi^^  &nd  of  course  the  eovemmt 
title  to  Heaven.^^i 

Mow,  Sir,  let  all  this  be  te&ited  by  the  language 
xX^  your  puMic  (Asndanls. 

"<<  A  sacramoM  is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted 
by  Christ  in  his  Churchy  to  signify,  seal,  and  «<•> 
hibit  utfto  those  thaX  ai^e  within  Ttt£  covEifAifr  or 
«RACt:,  the  benefits  of  hte  mediation,  and  to  dis- 
4iiigiiish  them  fmm  rnosE  thai*  are  without.'^ 

^  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  to  any  that 
we  -Mt  of  the  msiile  Churck,  and  so  strangers 
^ROM  THE  covenant  OP  PROMISE,  till  they  profess 
•ttieir  fakh  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  him.'^ 

To  the  same  parpose  speaks  your  Confession  of 
Faith.  ^  The  visfble  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  lesas  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  wfaidi  there  is  no  ordinarv  f^ossi* 

*  Continuation  of  Letters,  p.  59.  f  Ibid.  p.  62. 

t  Larger  CatecUMiit  ^aatinii  1S9.  f  Ibid,  questioa  166. 
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BiLiTY  OF  SALVATION."*  By  Ordinary  possibility 
of  salvation,  is  here  evidently  meant  covenanted 
possibility ;  otherwise  it  must  follow  that  the  co- 
venanted way  of  salvation  b  not  the  ordinary 
way ;  which  will  scarcely  be  pretended.  Besides, 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  referred  to  in 
support  of  this  section  of  your  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  members  of  the  visible  Church  are  spoken  of 
as  being  in  covenant  with  God.f  Ordinary  pos- 
sibility, then,  is  only  another  name  for  covenanted 
possibility.  And  this,  it  will  be  observed,  only 
makes  your  Confession  of  Faith  speak  the  same 
language  with  the  other  standards  of  your  society. 

You  tell  us  that  salvation  is  secured  by  covenant 
engagement  to  all  who  believe  and  repent,  even 
supposing  them  never  so  much  as  to  have  seen  a 
Church  officer  in  their  lives.  Your  standards  tell 
us  that  a  man  may  have  repentance  and  faith,  and 
still  be  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise ;  and 
that  after  he  may  have  satistied  the  governors  of 
the  Church  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  purposes  of  obedience,  it  remains  to  put  him 
within  the  covenant  by  administering  to  him  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith^ 
a  covenant  supposes  a  visible  transaction,  in  which 
it  is  signed  and  sealed.  According  to  youj  it  is  a 
simple  affair  of  the  mind,  without  any  external 

0 

*  Confeision  of  Faith,  chap.  xxv.  sect.  3. 

f  **  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee ;  and  thy 
9eed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  ererlastin^  c«T«fiMit.* 
Gen.  xrii.  7. 
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ceremony,  in  which  it  is  either  published  or  con- 
Iffnied^ 

The  Canjessum  of  Faith  declares  that  the  vjsiUe 
Church  is  the  anhf  medium  through  which  a  cove* 
nanted  tide  to  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  You 
declare  that  such  covenanted  title  depends,  not  at 
all  upon  visible  Church  membership,  but  nmpi/ 
Upon  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

If  it  had  been  your  express  purpose  to  contra- 
dict the  religious  articles  of  your  society,  1  see 
not  how  you  could  have  done  it  in  a  manner  more 
precise  or  unequivocal. 

II.  ^^  Wherever  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  a  humble  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacri- 
fice, and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  life,  pervade 
any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge 
Ihem  to  be  a  true  Church."^ 

''  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  to  place  forms  of  outward 
order  among  those  things  which  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  "t 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Church  may  exist  with- 
out either  ministiy  or  ordinances ;  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  external ;  in  short,  that  no- 
thing is  essential  to  her  existence  but  the  posses- 
sion of  particular  internal  qualifications. 

How  does  this  correspond  with  your  public 
standards  ? 

1.  The  ministry,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church. 

•  Uttew,  p. 3ii.  tOndp.  14. 


'<  Uoto  dm  Catholic  visible  Church,  Christ  hath 
given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God, 
for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints,  in 
this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world.''* 

^^  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  hi| 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  i« 
the  hand  of  Church  officers,  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrate.  To  these  officers  the  keys  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit 
sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent, 
both  by  the  word  and  censures;  and  to  open  it 
unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
fidiall  require.''t 

Here,  then,  you  are  again  irreconcilably  at  va- 
riance with  your  religious  articles.  According  to 
themy  the  Church  cannot  possibly  exist  without  a 
ministry,  which  is  matter  of  external  order.  Ac* 
cording  to  ffoUj  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  in- 
dependent of  every  thing  external. 

2.  ^^  There  be  only  two  sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ;  neither  df  which 
may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  a  minist^  of  the 
word,  lawfidly  ardinned.^^t 

Ordination,  then,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  Thus,  the 
ministry  being  essential  to  the  Church,  and  out^ 

*  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith^  chap,  xzvii.  sect  4. 
f  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xzy.  sect  3. 
i  Ibid.  chap.  zzz.  sect  1»  3. 
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ward  ordination  being  essential  to  the  ministrj, 
it  follows  that  outward  ordination  b  the  basis 
on  which  the  Church  visible  must  rest  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  your  ptMic  standards.  But  ftm 
assure  us  that  it  is  contraiy  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Crospel  dispensation,  to  make  the  exbtence  of 
the  Church  depend  upon  outward  forms.  If  your 
4dea,  therefore,  be  correct,  that  part  of  your  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  asserts  the  necessity  of 
external  ordination  to  the  ministry,  and  of  course 
to  the  Church,  is  liable  to  the  chaise  of  setting 
forth  erroneous  doctrine ;  indeed  of  being  repug* 
nant  to  the  very  genius  of  Christianity. 

3.  Still  further — Your  standards  not  only  make 
outward  ordination  essential  to  the  ministry,  but 
they  make  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery essential  to  outward  ordination ;  thus  plac- 
ing Presbyterial  ordination  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Church.  For  example,  in  your  form  of 
Church  government,  the  power  of  ordination  is 
declared  to  be  vested  in  a  Presbytery ;  the  act  of 
ordination  is  declared  to  be  the  act  of  a  Presby- 
tery;— and  all  this  is  rested  on  the  ground  of 
Apostolic  example.* 

According  to  the  articles  of  your  society^  Pres- 
byterial ordination,  being  essential  to  the  ministry, 
is  essential  to  the  Church.  According  to  you,  the 
Church,  being  made  up  of  internal  qualifications, 
cannot  possibly  depend  for  its  existence  upon  any 
thing  external. 

•  Form  of  Govcmmcnt  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiirch  in  ihff  United 
States,  chap.  ul.  sect.  5.  cbap.  xiv.  sect  12. 
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4.  "  Sacraments  are  holy  signs  and  seals  of  the 
tivenant  of  grace,  immediately  instituted  by  God, 
o  represent  Christ  and  his  benefits ;  and  to  con- 
irm  our  interest  in  him ;  as  also  to  put  a  visible 
lifference  between  those  that  belong  unto  the 
church,  and  the  rest  of  the  world."* 

The  sacraments  distinguish  those  who  belong  to 
he  world,  from  those  who  belong  to  the  Church, 
Jut  how  can  this  be,  if  internal  qualifications 
vill  make  men  members  of  the  Church,  inde- 
pendently of  all  conformity  to  outward  ordinan- 
ces ? 

If  such  associations  as  possess  the  sacraments 
ire  Churches,  and  such  associations  as  lay  them 
iside  are  not  Churches,  then  the  sacraments  put 
%  visible  difference  between  the  Church  and  the 
ivorld ;  but  if  religious  associations,  which  dis- 
card the  sacraments  altogether,  may  be  still 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  sacraments  cannot  be 
said  to  put  any  visible  difference  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  and,  of  course,  the  doc- 
trine of  your  Confession  of  Faith  is  unsound. 

The  standards  of  your  society  thus  represent  the 
external  forms  of  baptism  and  the  supper,  as  the 
cnterum  by  which  the  world  and  the  Church  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  whereas 
you  declare  that  the  Church  may  exist  without 
any  external  forms,  and  that  the  true  criterion  of 
its  existence  is  the  aggregate  saintship  of  a  reli- 
gious association. 

*  Pit8]>yterian  Confession  of  Faith;  chap,  zxvli*  sect  1^ 
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6.  See  the  definition  which  your  standards  give 
of  a  particular  Church !  '^  A  particular  ChunA 
consists  of  a  number  of  professing  Christians, 
with  their  offspring  voluntarily  associated  tc^ther, 
and  submitting  to  a  certain  form  of  govemmemtJ^ 

What  is  the  Catholic  visible  Church  but  a 
collection  of  particular  visible  Churches?  Here, 
then^  the  very  existence  of  the  visible  Church,  is 
made  (o  depend  on  a  system  of  outward  govern- 
ment. But  you  assert  that  any  collection  of  in^ 
dividuals,  possessing  particular  internal  qualifica- 
tions, is,  simply  by  virtue  of  these  qualifications^ 
a  regular  Church ;  and  that  to  make  outward 
order  or  government  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  is  contrary  to  the  very  genius  of  the 
Christian  system.f 

III.  It  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  your  Letters  that 
saintship  is  the  test  of  Church  membership. 

"  Wherever  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  an  humble  reliance  on  his  atoning  sa- 
crifice,  and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  life,  per- 
vade any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  hail 
them  as  brethren  in  Christ;  we  acknowledge  them 
to  be  a  true  Church."|  All  associations  are  com* 
posed  of  individuals.  The  qualities,  therefore, 
which  make  an  association  a  Church,  must  makt 
an  individual  of  that  association  a  Church  member. 
It  follows,  according  to  your  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  all  holy  persons  are  members  of  the  visi* 

•  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  chap.  i.  secL  4. 

t  Letteny  p.Ut3M,  ^    t  Utten,  p.  344. 
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ble  Church  of  Christ,  simply  bj  virtue  of  their 
holiness. 

But  further — Speaking  of  the  visible .  Church, 
you  say, — "  All  real  believers  are  one  body  in 
Christ ''•  "  Every  believer  in  Jesusy  who  is  a  par- 
taker of  the  grace  of  God  in  tmthj  is  a  member  of 
the  true  Church,  to  whatever  denomination  of 
Christians  he  may  belong. "f 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  public  standards  of 
your  society. 

^^  The  purest  Churches  under  Heaven  are  sub- 
ject both  to  mixture  and  error."]! 

It  follows  that  the  Church  is  a  society  consist- 
ing  of  good  and  bad  members.  Besides,  the  pa* 
rabies  of  the  net^  and  of  the  tares,  are  referred 
to,  in  proof  of  this  section  of  your  Confession  of 


•  Lettert,  p.  SO.  f  Aid.  p.  d4 

II  la  impoMible  to  escape  by  mying  that  theae  paaaagea  refer  to  tbe 
iflnriaible  Chimeh.  The  Titible  Chtuvh  ia  the  aubject  of  your  whoto 
WOtk,  Beiidea,  your  object  ia  to  prove  that  Preabyteriana  are  more 
liberal  than  Epiacopalians»  inaamuch  aa  they  admit  all  Christian  socie- 
tteay  that  poaaeaa  real  piety,  to  be  entitled  to  be  conaidered  aa  regular 
tiaible  Chorohea  of  Chriat ;  while  Bpiscopaliana  are  unwiUmg  to  con- 
cede so  much.  Now,  if  the  inrisible  Church  be  the  subject  referred  to^ 
your  argument  must  run  thus-— Preabyterians  are  more  liberal  than  Bpiac 
copaliana,  for  while  the  former  freely  admit  that  all  piooa  <  hristiaoa 
mt  members  of  the  nmaiBui  Church,  the  latter  do  not  admit  that  all 
pious  Chriatiana  are  members  of  the  tisibu  CHvmca.  But  apaK  from 
this — the  ptssagra,  **  Every  believer  in  Jeaua  is'a  member  of  the  tnie 
Church^'— ^  all  real  belierera  are  one  body  ia  Christ^— exactly  co- 
incide with  the  language  which  you  habitually  hold  on  the  aubject  of 
tbe  mnble  Ckwch^**  Wherever  the  unfeigned  knre  of  our  divine  Sa- 
viour, &c.  pervade  any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge 
Ihem  to  be  a  true  Church.**  Tour  doctrine,  then,  unquestionably,  is^ 
Hut  piety,  of  iuelf,  puts  us  within  the  pale  «f  the  Civbcb  Ttaivut. 
i  CooffftaoQ  of  Fiitb,  chap.  xzr.  9t€t  5. 
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Faith ;  which  parables  have  ever  been  consideied 
as  marking  the  union  of  the  virtuous  with  the 
wicked^  in  the  Church  militant. 

Again — ^'  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  so- 
lemn admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the  vi- 
sible Church."* 

Here  baptism  is  made  the  criterion  of  Church 
membership ;  and  you  will  hardly  contend  that 
baptism  and  saintship  always  coincide. 

Further — "  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered 
to  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  Churchy  and  so 
strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise^  till  they 
profciss  their  faith  in  Christ,   and  obedience  to 

him."t 

Thus,  a  person  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  into 
the  visible  Church,  i3  first  required  to  make  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  obedience.  The  governors  of 
the  Church  are  to  be  satisfied  that  he  is  a  pefii- 
tent  believer;  and  even  after  they  are  thus  satisfied, 
he  is  still  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  visible 
Church,  and  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  until 
he  is  placed  within  the  one,  and  becomes  interested 
in  the  other,  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  external 
ordinance. 

Still  further — The  "  sacraments  put  a  visible 
difference  between  those  that  belong  unto  the 
Church,  and  the  rest  of  the  world."}     Not  so,  yoH 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xxviii.  sect  1.     . 

f  Constitution  of   the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States* 
Larger  Catechism,  question  166. 

%  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  u;?u.  sect.  1. 
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tell  US ;  for  a  saint  is  a  member  of  the  Church, 
simplj  by  virtue  of  his  saintship.  The  sacrament s, 
then,  cannot  possibly  distinguish  the  Church  fiom 
the  world,  since  men  may  be  members  of  the 
Church  independently  of  the  sacmments. 

IV.  "  Presbyterians  understand  the  Gospel  too 
well  to  speak  of  uncovenanted  mercy  at  all."  "  Fal- 
len creatures  know  of  no  mercy  but  that  which  is 
promised  or  secured  by  the  covenant  of  grace."* 

Now,  your  Confession  of  Faith,  in  confining  all 
ordinary  or  covenanted  possibility  of  salvation  within 
the  visible  Church,  obviously  admits  that  salvation 
may  be  had  out  of  that  Church  in  an  extraordinary 
or  uncovenanted  way.  In  commenting  on  this 
very  language  of  your  public  standards,  you  speak 
of  them  as  ^^  making  provision  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy,  in  ways  extraordinary,  and  therefore  un* 
known  to  us."t  So  that  by  your  own  admission, 
in  page  44  of  your  Continuation  of  Letters,  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  recognizes  mercy 
which  is  uncovenanted;  whereas,  you  expressly  tell 
us,  in  pages  57  and  68  of  the  same  work,  that  Pres- 
byterians know  of  no  mercy  but  such  as  is  secured 
by  covenant  Here,  then,  you  palpably  contradict 
both  your  religious  standards,  and  yourself. 

Again — ^Your  Confession  of  Faith  speaks  of 
^  elect  persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  out- 
wardly called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word."  Such 
persons,  plainly,  cannot  be  members  of  the  visible 
Church;  so  that,  accwcUng  to  the  standards  of 


*  Cflfilimntion of  Uttert^  p.57;58.  j  Ibid.p.4i. 
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jour  soctetj,  ttieie  are  pnsons  who  wiH  infattibljr 
be  saved,  although,  ^<  being  out  of  the  TioiUe 
Ghmrdi,  they  are  starangeiB  firom  the  coTeaaat  of 
promise."* 

According  to  ym,  there  can  be  no  meicy  for 
fidlen  creatures  but  in  the  regular  method  of  core- 
Bant  engagement 

Accordiiig  to  the  ^cmdmds  of  your  societfj  the 
visible  Chuvch  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
m  covenanted  tide  to  salvalion  may  be  obtained  ;t 
but  &llen  creatures,  not  members  of  that  Church, 
and  so  not  possessing  any  covenanted  tide  to  salva- 
tpon,  may,  nevertheless,  in  an  extraordinary  or  un- 
emfemanted  way,  be  admitted  to  mercy. 
.  I  fflibmit  it  to  candid  Presbyterians,  whether  you 
have  not  been  proved,  in  points  of  fundamental 
importance,  to  be  in  direct  inconsistency  with 
Ihose  public  articles  which  you  have  suhscrttted, 
and  to  which  you  are  under  the  most  solemn  oblir 
gations  to  conform.  Let  the  passages  cited  from 
your  Letters,  and  from  your  religious  standards, 
be  fsarly  compared ;  and  the  Ibrmer  must  certainly 
appear  a  very  strange  vindication  of  the  latter. 

The  candid  and  eoligbl^ied  advocates  of  Pres- 


r 


*  Constitution  of  the  Presbgrterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
Larger  Catechism,  question  166. 

f  You  fix  upon  your  standards  the  odious  charge  of  consigning  all  but 
Hit  members  of  the  Tisible  Church  to  ineritabie  perdition. 

There  is  no  mercy  but  such  as  is  secured  by  covenant.    J>r.  MilUr. 

Mercy  is  secured  by  covenant  only  to  the  members  of  the  visible 
phurch— '^  Out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  so  stnngert  firora  tbe  cove- 
nant of  promise."    Pret^terian  Standards. 

Put  the  two  propositions  together,  and  it  follows,  irresistibly,  that 
none  buttht  membcra  of  the  visible  Church  can  poMibly  be  saved- 
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bf  terial  drder  will  never  acknowledge  yeu  as  thek 
defender. 

But  70a  are  not  more  at  variance  with  the  arti- 
cles of  your  society  than  with  yourself* 

I.  You  assert  that  all  pious  persons,  whether 
members  of  the  visible  Chureh  or  not,  are,  simply 
by  virtue  of  their  piety,  in  a  state  of  covenant 
with  God.*  In  this  you  literally  trample,  as  I  have 
abundantly  shown,  upon  the  Westminster  Cate* 
chism  and  Confession  of  Faith,t  which  it  is  your 
sacred  duty  to  believe  and  to  defend. 

But  you  also  contradict  yourself  on  the  subject 

1.  The  visible  Church  you  entitle  ^^  the  house^ 
hold  of  God,  to  which  his  gracious  promises,  and 
his  life-giving  Spirit  are  vouchsafed."} 

If  the  visible  Church  be  the  household  of  4i^ 
it  must  be  in  a  state  of  very  special  relation  to  hiiii» 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  that  rela* 
tion  is  ?  Surely  it  can  be  none  other  than  a  covo* 
nant  rektion.  N^ow,  to  say  that  the  visible  Church 
stands  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  is  to  say  that 
diens  from  that  Church  do  not  stand  in  such  relar 
tion;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Church 
as  particularly  connected  with  God  in  the  way  of 
covenant,  if  piety  be  the  simple  thing  which  brings 


^  Continuation  of  Letters,  ]>•  58,  59,  63.  .     < 

I  **  The  Titible  Church  is  the  kiDgtlotn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  out 
«f  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salration."  Prethfterum 
Cm^uUM  ^  Faitht  chap.  zzr.  tect,  2.  **  Out  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  so  strangers  from  the  coTenant  of  JiTomise.*'  Larger  Caiechim, 
quetiUn  166. 
t  Letters,  p.  343. 
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mea  into  covenant  with  him,  without  reference  te 
the  consideration  of  Church  membership. 

But  it  is  to  the  visible  Church  that  ^^  the  pio* 
mises  of  God,  and  his  life-giving  Spirit  are  vouch* 
dafed  "  What  is  the  meaning  4>r  thisP  Surdy  it 
is  /our  design  to  represent  the  visible  Church  as 
possessing  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  promises  of  God, 
and  to  his  life-giving  Spirit.  Now,  if  this  pecd^ 
liar  claim  be  not  a  covenant  claim,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  us  what  kind  of  claim  it  is  ? 

2.  ^^  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  real 
Church  on  earth,  and  alone  in  covenant  with  Christ 
the  head-"* 

Here  you  appear  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
only  method  of  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
is  tlfrough  the  medium  of  the  visible  Church. 
Upon  no  other  construction  is  it  possible  to  give 
meaning  to  the  passage.  The  Presbyterian  society 
being  admitted  to  be  the  only  real  Church,  you 
seem  to  regard  it  as  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  that  so:iety  alone  is  in  covenant 
with  God.  This  being  so,  it  must  follow  that,  in 
representing  piety  as  the  test  of  a  covenanted  state, 
you  are  quite  inconsistent  with  yourself. 

3.  You  inform  us,  that  if  mercy  be  extended  to 
such  as  do  not  belong  to  the  visible  Church,  it 
must  be  in  some  extraordinary  and  unknown  way.f 

Members  of  the  Church  are  saved  in  a  regular 
and  covenanted  way :  aliens  from  the  Church  are 
saved,  not  in  a  regular  and  covenanted  way,  but 

•  Uttf  rs,  p  544.  f  Continuation  of  Lettew,  p.  44. 
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in  a  waj  extraordinaiy  and  unknown.  Such  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  your  language,  or  it  will  not 
admit  of  interpretation.  Now,  it  will  be  granted, 
that  none  but  the  pious  can  be  saved.  Thus,  then, 
you  speak  to  us  of  pious  persons  who  are  saved  in 
an  uncorenanted  way ;  in  other  words,  who  are  in 
an  uncovenanted  state.  Still,  it  is  one  of  your 
leading  positions,  that  all  pious  persons,  simply  by 
virtue  of  their  piety,  are  in  covenant  with  God. 

4.  ^Mf  the  extravagant  doctrine,"  that  Episco- 
pacy is  essential  ta  the  existence  of  the  visible 
Church,  ^^  be  admitted ;  then  no  man  can  be  in 
communion  with  Christ,  unless  he  is  also  in  com- 
munion with  the  Episcopal  Church."*  See  how 
you  argue !  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
-visible  Church  that  communion  can  be  holden 
vdth  Christ;  if,  therefore.  Episcopacy  be  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  visible  Church,  it  must  fc^ow 
that  none  can  be  in  communion  with  Christ  but 
tiie  sect  of  Episcopalians.  That  communion  with 
Christ  can  be  only  in  the  visible  Church,  is,  then, 
the  fundamental  principle  on  which  your  argu- 
ment rests.  Now,  to  say  that  communion  with 
Christ  can  be  only  in  the  visible  Church,  is  equi- 
valent with  saying,  that  to  that  Church  alone  all 

*  Letten,  p.  16. 

Tour  four  genertl  pretumptioni  are  directed  a^inst  the  principle^ 
that  Episcopacy  is  etaential  to  the  exiitence  of  the  vii ibk  Church. 
Speakini^  of  those  Episcopalians,  against  whose  ezchisiTe  claims  you 
•re  about  to  advance  your  pKsoinptionst  you  aqr,  *^  They  contend  that 
one  form  of  goyenmeat  for  the  Church  is  unalterably  fixed  by  diTine 
appointment ;  that  this  form  is  Episcopal ;  that  it  is  absolutely  cMsentiM 
to the<g<tigwcsof  theChurch.'*   Leitm%p*lX 
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eorenmnted  title  to  safaratioii  18  confined.  Youminf 
1^6  up,  therefon,  eiiher  jowr  doctrine .  or  yarn 
tfgument  Do  not  tell  lis  that  pie^  will,  of  kielf) 
put  men  in  a  state  of  corenanted  commiuiioli 
with  God,  and  then  proceed  to  reason  upon  the 
principle,  that  covenanted  communion  with  Crod 
caufi  be  onty  in  the  visible  Church. 

II.  It  has  been  shown,  that,  in  making  ^aint* 
skip  the  criterum  of  Church  men^ershipy  yon  de* 
palt  from  the  habitual  language  of  your  public 
ttandArds.  Let  us  see  whether  jou  have  the  me* 
rit  of  being  consistent  with  yourself  on  the  sob* 
jecL 

You  admit  that  the  Church  of  Christ  contaim 
many  unworthy  individuals,  and  that  we  must  al^* 
Ways  expect  to  find  much  corruption  within  her 
pale.* 

ttow,  thto,  can  saintship  be  her  oriterion  of 
liiembership  ? 

Further — ^You  inform  us  that  there  are  persons, 
belonging  to  no  visible  Church,  who  are  in  the 
sure  road  to  Heaven,  and  who  will,  without  doubt, 
be  finally  saved.f  Persons,  who  are  in  the  sure 
road  to  Heaven,  and  who  will,  without  doubt,  be 


*  Letters,  p.  342. 

f  **  Preabytcriann  consider  all  who  repent  and  believe,  e^en  (/*  ikeg 
ktar  no  relation  to  antf  vUiMe  Churchy  as  in  the  sure  and  certain  road  to 
Rekven**^  Here  are  penitent  believers,  in  the  sure  road  to  Heaven,  wht 
Arc.  nevertheless,  aliens  from  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth.  What 
a  comment  upon  your  repeated  declarations,  that  all  pious  penoos  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  simply  by  the  force  of  their  piety ! 

t  CoQtmuatSmi  of  Letters,  p.  58» 
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saved,  muat  be  pious  persons.  But  how  ib  this  ? 
Saintship  is  the  test  of  Church  membership ;  and, 
stiU,  many  bad  men  belong  to  the  Church,  and 
many  saints  do  not  belong  to  it.  All  samts  ar^ 
Church  members ;  but  roanj  saints  are  not  Church 
members. 

III.  ^^  It  is  contraiy  to  the  genius  of  the  Gosp^ 
diapensation,  to  place  forms  of  outward  cnrder 
among  those  tiungs  which  are  essential  to  the  veiy 
ejustence  of  the  Church."* 

Any  body  of  men  may  be  considered  as  fairiy 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Church,  if  they  possess  a 
particular  sort  of  internal  qualifications-f 

Such  is  your  doctrine.  It  has  been  compared 
with  the  language  of  your  public  standards.  Let 
it  now  be  compared  with  the  langui^e  of  other 
parts  of  your  own  Letters. 

1.  Pray,  how  are  we  to  understand  you  when 
you  speak  of  the  Church  as  the  household  of  God  ?t 
This,  surely,  presents  the  idea  that  it  is  an  outward 
and  visible  body.  A  household  cannot  possibly 
be  a  mere  invisible  thing.  You  are  the  first  perr 
son,  I  believe,  that  ever  discovered  a  household 
made  up  of  internal  properties. 

%  ^  None  are  regularly  invested  with  the  mi- 
Disterial  character,  or  can,  with  propriety,  be  re- 
cognized in  this  character,  but  those  who  have 
been  set  apart  to  the  office,  by  persons  lawfully 
dotbed  widi  the  power  of  ordahnng.'^ 

Here,  the  form  of  olitwaid  onSnation  is  m^i^ 


*  Letters,  p,  14       fflikLiLj^       ^MLp.tiAQ.       $Ibid.^8. 
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Xow.  Sir,  how  wiH  yoi 
r  To  $ar  that  a  retisrioos 
^■der  B»  the  pos^esiDci  ot*  the  Chordi 
be  coa^brmetL  t«  ai7  rnpeds, 
plui  of  (fisciptine^  is  to  saf, 
it  mast  be  roolbrmed  to 
Ikn  piaa:  so  Ikn  jrm  inl  tell  os^  that  the  Church 


to  the  Pre^>ncni 
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majr  exist  witbout  any  external  foim;  uidtheii) 
that  a  foiniy  substantially  Presbyterialj  k  essential 
to  her  existence.  And,  in  conforraitj  with  this 
last  idea,  you  refuse  the  name  of  Church  to  the 
society  of  Quakers.*  You  admit  the  Quakers  to 
be  sincere  Christians.  How  happens  it,  then, 
that  they  are  not  a  Church  ?  They  have  the  in- 
ternal qualifications ;  but  this,  which  answers  very 
well  in  one  page  of  your  Letters,  will  not  answer 
at  all  in  another.  Ah !  the  Quaker  society  is  not 
constructed  sufficiently  upon  Presbyterial  princi- 
ples.    This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  business. 

6.  I  declare,  most  sincerely,  Sir,  that,  of  all  the 
inconsistent  writers  I  have  ever  met  with,  you  ap« 
pear  to  me  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  Scarcely 
^'  two  pages  of  your  book  can  be  made  to  agree; 
indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  ra- 
dical contradictions  in  a  single  sentence. 

Take  the  following  as  a  specimen---* 

"  Wherever  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  Divine 
Saviour,  an  humble  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacri- 
-fice,  and  a  corresponding  holiness  of  life,  pervade 
any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  hail  them  as 
brethren  in  Christ;  we  acknowledge  them  to  be 
a  true  Church;  and  although  we  may  acknow- 
ledge and  lament  imperfections  in  their  outward 
government,  we  consider  them  as  truly  in  cove- 
nant with  the  King  of  Zion  as  ourselves. "f 

In  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  we  are  ex- 
'  pressly  told  that  faith  and  holiness  will  constitute 


•  Continuation  of  1>  t.ters,  p.  56.  f  Letters,  p.  341. 
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anj  reHgious  assembljr  a.  Uue  Church.  Aftei^ 
wards,  indeed^  the  idea  of  an  outward  go¥«ii» 
fluent  is  presented ;  and  although,  it  is  not  poa*r 
tivelj  asserted  that  this  government  is  essential, 
j^t  its  existence  seems  to  be  taken  Sox  granted^ 
If  the  existence  of  an  outward  government  be 
taken  for  granted,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  Chuicb 
made  up  of  individuals  possessing  invisible  qua* 
lities.  These  individuab,  beside  their  faith  and 
holiness,  must,  it  seems,  be  bound  togethei  by 
external  institutions.  The  government^  too,  must 
be  of  a  particular  kind.  For  example,  a  cifil 
government  would,  surely,  not  answer;  to  say 
the  least,  the  government  must  be  ecclesiastical ; 
tnd,  by  the  time  we  have  arrived  at  the  fop  of 
your  next  page,  it  becomes  indispensable  to  have 
this  ecclesiastical  gov^nment  constructed,  suIh 
stantially^  upon  the  Presbyterian  model.* 

Thus  do  you  literaily  say  and  unsay  in  tke  very 
same  breath. 

In  the  first  clause  of  a  paragraph,  every  thing 
shall  be  as  free  and  liberal  as  the  most  ardent  la- 
titudinarian  can  desire — All  good  Christians  are 
members  of  the  Church — Let  us  have  no  invidi- 
ous distinctions— We  are  all  brethren — But  before 
we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  the  scene 
is  completely  changed ;  all  these  fairy  ideas  vanish; 


•  <• 


Preabytemu  Church  goiernment  was  the  primitiFe  model  r  tad 
it  is  the  duty  of  everj  Church  to  conform  to  ti^  model.  Yet  we  do 
not  deny  a  Church  to  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  because  she  is  not, 
in  aU  retpecta,  conformed  to  our  ideas  of  seriptural  puritv.**  JLetttru 
p.  344,  345.  * 


md  we  iiid  oyrselveii  lit^NJly  shut  yp  iifiii  Pipes- 
bTterian  oonrenticle. 

iV.  One  of  the  objections  wiitch  Jrou  wge 
•gainst  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy^  is,  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  c^kpricss  WARtiANt.  And,  in 
speakhig  upon  the  subject  of  eicpress  warranty 
fou  use  the  following  language^-^  I  t^adily  gfttnt^ 
that  ereiy  observance  which  the  great  Head  of 
-the  Church  enjoins  by  express  ^ecipt,  l6  tndis^ 
pensablf  binding."* 

Thus  you  openly  take  the  ground  that  no  eirtet-' 
nal  observance,  or  institution,  is  binding  upon 
Christians,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  enjoined 
by  an  express  and  liter  At  coMMAtitt  of  Scrip** 
ture.  Now,  you  contend  that  Presbyterial  ordi* 
nation,  and  Presbyterial  Church  government,  in 
Church  Sessions,  Presbyteridl  Ateettiblied,  nnd 
Synodical  Assemblies,  are  of  divine  and  unalter- 
able obligation;  while  you  admit,  in  so  many 
Words,  that  no  express  warrant  can  be  produced 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Here  are  the  proofs*  ^^  As  the  Christian  tnini»< 
try  is  an  office  deriving  its  eitistence  and  its  au- 
thority solely  from  Jesus  Christy  it  is  obvious  that 
his  word  is  the  only  rule  by  which  aiiy  claims  to 
this  office  can  properly  be  tried,  and  the  duties 
and  powers  of  those  who  bear  it,  ascertained* 
Let  us,  then,  examine  what  the  Scriptures  say 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  And  here  it  is  proper  to 
premise,  that  whoever  expects  to  find  ady  formal 

*  Letten»  f.  14k 
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or  EXPUCiT  dedtsioiis  od  tlus  sobject,  defivered  bj 
Christ  or  hi»  Apostles^  will,  be  disappomted"* 
Still,  in  the  bee  of  this  oneqiiiTOGal  admissioD, 
joa  expressly  saj  that  Presbjterial  ordinatioD  is 
essential  to  the  ministij,  and  to  the  validi^  of 
the  scriptural  ordinances;  and  that  PresfaTterial 
Church  goFemment  is  the  primitive  form,  and 
binding  upon  Christians  in  all  places,  and  through- 
out all  time.f 

An  express  and  literal  command  of  Scripture  ia 
necessaij  to  render  any  outward  institution  bind* 
11^4  Presbjterial  Church  government  does  not 
rest  upon  any  express  command  of  Scripture.^ 
But  Presbjterial  Church  government  is  of  divine 
and  unalterable  obligation*|| 

Nothing  but  a  verj  bad  cause,  Sir,  could  pos* 
ablj  run  jou  into  such  gross  contradictions. 


•  Letten,  p.  25,  96. 

t  **  Hone  arercgularlj  imretted  with  tlie  ministerud  character,  or  can 
with  propriety  be  recognized  in  this  character,  but  those  who  have  been 
■et  apart  to  the  oflke  by  penons  lawfully  clothed  with  the  power  ofor- 
dainini^.*'  ^  It  is  only  to  fiir  as  a/uf  succession  flows  through  the  line 
of  Fretbjfien,  that  it  is  either  regular  or  valid.  It  is  the  Z^yta^  •«  •/ 
lAe  handt  rf  the  Pre9i;ftery,  that  constitutes  a  scriptural  ordination."^ 

Thus  the  Presbyterial  mode  is  necessary  to  outward  ordination,  and 
outward  ordination  ia  necessary  to  all  ministerial  acta. 

**  Christiaiis,  in  all  ages,  are  bound  to  moke  the  Apostolic  order  of 
the  Church,  with  respect  to  the  ministry,  as  well  as  other  points,  the 
iBodel,  as  ftr  as  possible,  of  all  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements.'^ 
**  The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  goveminent  is  the  truly  primitife 
and  Apostolic  form.*'''  So  that  Christians  are  under  a  divine  and  un- 
alterable obligation  to  conform  to  Presbj^terial  Church  order. 

#  Letten,  p.  14.  $  nwLp.  26. 
II  Ibid.  p.  70,  connected  with  p.  8. 

«  Letten,  p.  3.  «  Ibid.  p.  4Jr.         ^  Ibid.  p.  8.         ^Ibid.  p.7<^ 
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v.  At  one  time,  you  speak  of  outward  forms 
in  a  veij' disparaging  way;  at  another,  you  not 
only  represent  them  as  important,  but  go  so  far 
as  to  make  them  essential  to  the  existence  of 
piety.  You  find  fault  with  your  opponents  for  the 
stress  which  they  lay  upon  external  order,  and 
yet  you  lay  more  stress  upon  it  than  any  Ep'tsco** 
palian  tjiat  ever  lived. 

For  Example — after  admitting  that  some  reli- 
gious asseciations,  which  are  not  organized  exactly 
upon  the  Presbyterian  model,  display,  neverthe- 
less, an  unaffected  piety,  you  use  the  following 
language: — ''  If  we  undertook  to  maintain  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  real  Church 
on  earth,*  and  alone  in  covenant  with  Christ  the 
head,  such  a  fact  would  indeed  present  a  diffi* 
culty  of  no  easy  solution. "f 

The  principle  here  recognized,  is,  simply,  that 
the  existence  of  unaffected  piety  out  of  the  visible 
Churchy  if  it  be  not  a  thing  impossible,  is,  at  least, 
one  for  which  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  aci- 
count* 

*  It  Is  quite  in  vain  for  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  make  the  Preshy. 
terian  Church  the  only  real  Church  upon  earth.  l*he  ministry  is  ne* 
cessary  to  the  Church ;  outward  ordination  is  necessary  to  the  ministry  t 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  is  necessary  to  outward 
ordination.  Nay,  Sir,  struggle  not^-you  haye  no  escape :— it  is  perftrct^f 
clea:r  that  you  and  your  religious  standards  make  Presbyterial  ordination 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  to  all  cove- 
nanted possibility  of  salvation.  If*  we  happen  to  have  Presbyterial  or- 
dination,  it  is  very  well ;  if  not,  -we  are  atitiu  from  the  commwveaUh 
•f  laraelf  and  itrangwrt  fo  lAe  covenant  of  firemue. 

With  what  exquisite  consistency  do  coo^laintt  of  the  exclusive 
claims  of  others  flowfirom  your  lips ! 

t  Utttn,  p.  344. 


to  elfin  iwfc 

■evtr  bees  Mimhidi  toil  bf  the  edvoreln 
ef  EfwmpecT.  WhAt  ihcT^  ceMd  ikei  the  n- 
■UeChnth  B  Efiacofel:  dtot  ii  b  the  AtfyoT 
^BKBtoeflfeBrthBChMch:  thM  her  MMiltiuui 
hewe  a  yialtf  UiImct  to  puMJie  icel  pieCjr 


to  be  the  lesak  If  mvo- 
thc^,  B^mthelaB,  fi«Mf  edmit 
vttofeded  f«Hf  awf  rnrt  MWtig  thoae  who, 
cAiM'ieMc  leBOfeBce  or  pic|wliic,  are  ii 
a  state  of  sepamtioQ  horn  her;  and  are  rerf  fiur 
Immb  legardiag  the  esBteace  of  piotj  whhovt  bar 
pale  as  a  phePBiitona  estremeif  dfificnh  to  be 


Thus  iacoMMSteBi  are  yfm  with  jpumwif;  ia  one 
|Mif:e  tieatiBg  external  onier  as  a  matter  of  reij 
fittie  importaiKe ;  hi  aoother,  leprcaeatipg  it  as 
almost  essential  to  true  derotioii.  Aad  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  joo  lay  greater  stress  upon  it  than 
those  whose  pretended  predilection  for  it,  fiir- 
nbhes  jou  with  so  frequent  a  subject  of  declama- 
tion. 

VI.  To  the  doctrine  that  Episcopacy  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  risible  Church,  you 
object,  that  it  places  a  point  of  external  imler 
upon  a  par  with  the  essence  of  religion.* 

••<  Wbik  they  (the  adTocatn  of  EpiM»p«7)grMit  tlisk  God  hM  left 
men  at  liberty  to  modify  every  otlwr  kind  oT  goteimamt  occotdiiy  to 


rirctimttmces,   they  contend  that  ooe  form  of  govir— lent,  te  IIk 
Church  if  unalterably  fixed  by  dirine  appoiatmeiU  t  that 
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NoW|  tini  piooeeds  upon  the  lUppositioo,  that 
the  risible  Church  and  the  essence  of  religioil 
are  Bjnonymous ;  at  all  events,  that  ther  stand 
upon  precisely  equal  ground.  For,  surely,  the 
doctrine  that  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  visible  Church,  cannot  place  Epis* 
copacy  upon  a  par  with  the  essence  of  religion^ 
unless  the  visible  Church  be  upon  a  par  with  that 
essence.  But  the  visible  Church,  its  ministry 
and  its  ordinances,  are  all  outward  matters. 

External  order  is  not  upon  a  par  with  the  es- 
sence of  religion.  This  is  the  language  of  your 
abjection. 

External  order  is  upon  a  par  with  the  essence 
ef  religion.  This  is  the  principle  of  your  objec- 
tion. 

Thus  you  ground  your  argument  upon  the  very 
doctrine  which  you  bring  it  to  overthrow. 

VII.  There  is  a  strauge  and  complicated  incon- 
sistency in  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  uniiH 
terrupted  succession. 

You  give  us  to  understand  that  it  is  very  doubp- 
ful  whether  an  uninterrupted  succession  be  essen- 
tial to  the  ministry  ;*  and  still  assert  in  the  most 

Episcopal ;  that  it  it  abtolutely  et^nHat  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  & 
that,  of  eovne,  whererer  it  is  wanting^,  there  is  no  Church,  no  regular 
ninistrf,  no  Talid  ordinancet*  **  Against  these  ezorbitsmt  claims, 
there  is»  prior  to  all  inquirj  into  their  eridencey  a  strong  general  pre* 
sumption  fer  the  following  reasons :  Firstr-^It  is  placing  a  point  of  ex- 
ternal order  upon  a  par  with  the  euenee  of  religion.^*  Letters,  p.  \3,  14. 
*  "  I  shall  not  attempt  at  present  to  discuss  the  question  whether  un- 
intemipted  succession  is  eteentUd  to  the  Christian  ministry.  On  this 
€|aestion  the  .most  learned  and  pious  Episcopal  divines  have  been  di- 
rkled  io  o^ioii.    But  witliont  entering  into  the  controversv,  1  wJU 
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positive  terms  that  the  muusterial  office  can  be 
perpetuated  only  io  tue  way  of  outward  ofdina^ 
tion,  received  through  that  succeaaioD  which  flows 
in  the  line  of  Presbyters.*  Bat,  surelj,  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  succession  be  necessary  to  the 
ministry,  it  must  be  equally  doubtful  whether 
Presbyterial  succession  be  necessary.  How  can  it 
be  certain  that  a  particular  succession  is  essential 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  when 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  succession  be  essential 
to  its  conveyance  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  rules  of  logic,  that 
there  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  but  what  is 
contained  in  the  premises;  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
clusion is  derived  from  the  premises. 

Ordination  is  essential  to  the  ministry — ^the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  bands  of  the  Presbytery  is,  and  ever 

tike  for  granted  that  the  uninterrapted  luccesiLoa  ii  eMemdal;  that  it 
k  the  only  ch  innel  throu^  which  ministers  of  the  present  day  can  have 
Ihe  Aprfstolic  commission  transmitted  to  them.^f 

This  is  evidently  the  language  of  doubt  and  of  heaitatMm. 

*  "  We  believe  that  none  are  regularly  invested  with  the  ministerial 
character  but  those  who  have  been  set  apart  to  the  office  by  persons 
lawfully  clothed  with  the  power  of  ordaining.'*^  "  The  right  of  ordi- 
■ation,  according  to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage,  belongs  to  Presby- 
tcra.*  ••  It  is  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  that  consti- 
tutes a  Scriptural  ordination."  *'  It  is  only  so  far  as  any  successioA 
Hows  through  the  line  of  Presbyters,  that  it  is  either  regular  or  va- 
lidrj 

What  can  be  more  explicit  ?  Outward  ordination  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  minister  of  Christ  This  ordination  can  be  validly  performed 
only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbjrter)*.  The  succession 
hy  which  the  sacerdotal  office  is  conveyed  from  one  generation  to  aiiQ- 
fher,  is  confined  to  the  Presbyterial  line. 

t  Uttersi p. 345, 346.  ^  ILid.  p.  8,  $lUilp.34r. 
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has  been  essential  to  ordinatiOD ;-— of  coune,  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Preabyteiy  is  and 
ever  baHs  been  essential  to  the  ministry.  Now,  to 
lose  that  which  is  essential  to  the  ministry^  is  to 
lose  the  ministry  itself;  as  to  lose  that  which  is 
essential  to  life,  is  to  lose  life  itself.  Thus  to  lose 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  ministerial  office,  is  to 
lose  the  ministerial  office.  And  what  is  this  but 
saying  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Prea« 
byterial  hands  is  essential  to  the  ministry  ? 
•  So  that  whether  we  attend  to  your  express  declor 
rations^  or  to  the  obvious  consequences  of  the  po^ 
sitions  which  you  lay  downy  we  have  you  in  one 
page  doubting  whether  any  succession  be  essential 
to  the  ministerial  office,  and,  in  another,  unequiwh 
cdly  asserting  that  the  Presbyterial  line  of  succes- 
sion is  essential  to  that  office. 

Further — '^  That  the  succession  in  this  ministry 
will  be  kept  up  in  the  same  exact  manner  in  eveiy 
age,  1  consider  neither  Scripture  nor  common 
sense  as  requiring  me  to  believe."* 

If  we  consult  your  first  Series  of  Letters,  we 
find  that  the  ministerial  office  can  be  bestowed 
.only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
tery ;  that  it  can  be  conveyed  from  one  generation 
to  another  only  through  the  line  of  Presbyterial 
.succession ; — but  all  this  is  rejected  in  your  second 
Series  of  Letters  with  contempt;  for  there  we  are 
told,  that  the  idea  of  an  exaci  manner  of  keeping 

*  ContimutioB  of  Letten.  p.  4,9^. 

u 
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«p  tilt  wtmemikm  ftom  age  to  age,  is  leptigtiit 
bodi  to  Scriptuia  audi  common  seme. 

Still  fiirt1ier-*After exprearij dedaiiog  tbal  «it 
ia  Ae  lajiag  oo  of  the  haadi  of  the  Piesbyteiy 
that  eowtitiites  a  Kriptmrd  drdbation,'*  and  that 
^  it  is  onfy  io  far  as  anjr  succession  flows  tfummh 
the  Uaa  of  Piesbjiere  that  it  is  either  scriptiinJ  cf 
viHd,"*  you  scrapie  not  to  use  the  fMownofinsff 
tflrtiaoidiapaiy  langoage-i-^  I  haire  no  hesittttim  in 
si^lAgi  that  if  it  were  to  be  discovered,  that,  aboat 
two  bundled  or  live  hundred  years  ago,  the  regular 
succesrion  of  our  ordinations  had  been  really  in* 
tanmpted  by  some  ecclesiastical  oreisight  or  dis* 
Older,  I  shotdd  not  consider  it  as  in  die  least  de» 
gne  affecting  either  the  legitimacy  ci  our  present 
minfetty,  or   the  validity  of  our  ptmaak  ordi^ 

Can  I  be  blamed  for  Bsyin^  that  1  am  abso* 
lately  unable  to  determine  what  your  opinions 
yeally  are  ? 

Ordaining  acts  are  valid  only  when  performed 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery ; 
Succession  is  valid  only  when  it  flows  throu^  the 
line  of  Presbyters ;}  and  yet  it  is  entirely  imma- 
tenid  whether  diis  succession  has  been  interrupted 
or  not 

The  only  scriptural  or  lawful  method  of  con* 
Teying  the  sacerdotal  office,  is  external  ordi  nation, 
received  in  the  Presbyterial  line  of  succession; 
and  still  it  is  of  no  kind  of  consequence  whether 

*  Lettersy  p.  347'  f  Continuation  of  Letters,  pw  49$, 

i  Letters*  p.  347. 
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this  line  of  succession  has  or  has  not  become  ex- 
tinct* 

I  might  now  proceed  to  institute  a  strict  com- 
parison between  the  tiews  which  you  present  of 
the  visible  Church  and  its  ordinanceS|  and  the 
doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  but  this  has  been  veiy  much  anticipated  ig 
the  comparison  alrtady  run  between  you  and  the 
standards  of  your  religious  society;  for,  the  fomt^ 
in  which  you  differ,  in  this  respect,  fioii  ymqr 
public  formularies,  are  those  in  which  jroo  differ^ 
also,  from  the  language  at  Bcriptwe.  Without 
pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefinc,  I  hevy 
relinquish  the  unpleasaat  task  cf  pointing  oiA 
your  inconsistencies,  and  bring  the  pveseot  k9tt# 
to  a  conclusion. 

r 

*  The  fuccession  of  tbe  mitiistiy  will  never  peri^i,  (rciuiie  Go4  bM 
ewpttwny  prooiitcdte  be  witk  itttDto  the cv0  oi  the vond.   BvC  mLwn^ 

inpted— How  would  t|ie  priestly  oflke  be  to  be  coolened )  There  woujd 
he  no  penoo  on  e«lh,  icconUng  to  the  BapposiHion,  pottesied  of  tw 
^KUumif^poiwr.  ItfrUoMthtttthftMoeBdotalflflbe  VQiild|KriAa»- 
i^M  Gad  A^nM  he  »>i^««*»*i  aflMO  ■■■<'«^*^*i^— 1»  to  inteiiMMe.  Xo  fill 
this  proposition  in  question,  is  to  take  the  ground  that  nuaposaessei 
the  InfriRsie  power  of  ereatln|^  avbasaadors  of  €hrtit  Suppose  wie 
rfioidAltteattOocfiiieaofthoBiblo  poutdw>em^|paiaH#|er#iMe 
liar  oursehrea?  is  it  not  «rid«nt  that4he  aU>k  would  be  kif^  .^Kcp^ 
aofiur  aa  itnAghthe  aeourately  retained  in  the  memoryy  until  God  shoidd 
4hink  proper  MperasfturaBy  to  restore  ft!  Thaps  is  a  perfect  analogy^ 
%i  ttiis  pwtkmlar,  hetwoepi  the  liM»k  and  the  M«iUi«od.  4ii  UBin^u- 
rupted  suoeession  of  true  eopicf  is  necessarjr  to  the  ibnner ;  mi  unin^^r- 
TuptedsueeetsSon  of  true  ordnners  Is  necessary  to  the  latter.  If  either 
iBtftff(»t«n  he  T9t^  interrupted,  the  hiUnnptiiii  flMMt  lie  imH  uotil 
Qod  shall  be  pleased  Id  ittteipotei  -for,  jaao  cwmo  hok  fU|V>ly  ^^  ^* 
of  the  Prieathood  than  |h|5  fess  of  the  sacred  Tolumc.  It  is  not  more 
ifheprerogatife  of  Obriat  to  Tereal  his  own  will,  than  to  coiwtitiilt  Ms 
4Mni  4fenlB.  We  haitejuatas  aiuqh'>if^  fuvefy,  to  deohiae  ins  f  )es> 
sure,  aatotiaoaacthiabutineat. 
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LETTER  X. 
JinsCELLJJfBOUS. 

Sir, 

'  -  ■  - 

I  Have  noticed,  I  belieire,  the  most  important 
|tart8  of  your  book  which  relate  to  me ;  but  1  pro- 
pose, now,  in  a  miscellaneous  way,  to  remark  on 
some  things  which  could  not  well  hare  been  in- 
troduced under  any  specific  head,  and  to  comment, 
particularlyj  upon  various  passages  of  your  Letteis, 
to  which  a  general  attention  has  already  been  paid. 
This  last  will,  doubtless,  involve  a  degree  of  re- 
petition. I  flatter  myself,  however,  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  presenting  the  subject  in  some  new 
points  of  light,  and  of  exposing,  more  minutely, 
those  arts  of  evasion  to  which  you  have  bad  re- 
course, for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  true  doc- 
trine of  your  religious  standards,  as  well  as  of  im- 
puting tenets  of  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  character 
to  your  opponents  in  the  present  controversy. 

In  the  seventeenth  page  of  your  first  Series  of 
Letters,  yoii  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  some 
late  and  distinguished  writers  in  Great-Britain, 
in  a  way  calculated  to  expose  them,  and  the 
Church  of  which  th^ey  are  the  advocates,  to  uni- 
versal contempt  and  scorn. 

"  Several  distinguished  writers  in  Great-Britain, 
who  have  lately  espoused,  with  much  warmth, 
the  exclusive  Episcopal  notions  under  considera- 
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tion,  do  not  scruple  to  adopt  and  avow  this  infer* 
ence,  at  least  in  substance.  They  assert  that  all 
who  are  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
are  in  the  sure  road  to  salvation.  And,  accord- 
ingly, they  turn  into  ridicule  every  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  professing  Episcopalian  and  a 
reia/  Christian.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add 
that  many  of  the  divines  of  their  own  Church  re- 
ject this  doctrine  with  abhorrence,  and  have  pub- 
licly pronounced  it  to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scrip- 
ture, as  it  is  danjgerous  to  the  souls  of  men."* 

This  is  a  most  cruel  misrepresentation. 

Every  professing  Episcopalian  must,  of  neces- 
sity^  be  a  saint  All  who  are  in  communion  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  will,  infallibly,  be  saved 
Siich  is  the  construction  which  nine  out  of  ten 
of  your  readers  will  put  upon  your  language;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  construction  which  your  lan- 
guage will  admit.  And,  accordingly,  you  mark 
the  doctrine  as  of  a  nature  to  excite  sentiments  of 
deep  abhorrence  in  every  virtuous  bosom.  Indeed, 
supposing  your  representation  to  be  correct,  I 
should  pronounce  the  writers  in  question  not  bigoUy 
hut  fooh;  not  absurd  devotees^  but  perfect  madmen. 
You  here  impute  to  the  authors  whom  you  attack, 
a  degree  of  arrogance  and  folly  which  can  scarcely 
be  cltarged  upon  the  most  hardy  advocates  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  the  darkest  and  most  supersti- 
tious periods  of  its  history.  What  defender  of  the 
papacy  ever  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  pro- 
fessing Catholic  is,  of  necessity,  a  saint ;  or,  which 

•  Utiert,  p.  1^ 
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follows  as  a  matter  of  coursei  that  none  wIiq  an 
in  communion  with  the  Romish  Church  can  poa* 
siblj  fail  of  saltation  ?  I  am  astoniahed  that  yon 
should  not  have  seen,  in  a  moment,  diat  the 
charge  under  consideration,  refutes  itself  hj  its 
very  absurdity. 

The  writers  in  question  go  no  further  than  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Fcdth;  saying,  with 
that  Confession,  that  ^  there  is  no  covenanted  pos-^ 
sibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  visible  Church.''* 
On  this  point,  then,  not  the  smallest  difference  d 
opinion  exists  between  the  individuals  to  whom 
you  allude,  and  your  own  religious  society.  That 
the  prombes  of  the  Gospel  are  made  exclusively 
to  the  visible  Church,  b  the  common  doctrine  ef 
both.  And  you  very  well  know,  that  die  Chris*' 
tian's  Magazine,  on  which  you  bestow  ao  hi(^ 
praise,  lays  down  the  same  princi{rfe  in  the  most 
explicit  terms — ^^  All  the  ordinances  are  given  to 
the  vbible  Church — ail  the  promises  are  made  to 

it't 
So  far  from  alleging  that  the  members  of  the 

visible  Church  cannot  fail  of  salvation,  the  writen 
in  question  expressly  represent  that  Church  as 
composed  of  good  and  bad  individuals,  and  ex* 
pressly  declare  that  the  membership  of  the  latter 
will  only  aggravate  their  condemnation.  So  fitf 
from  saying  that  eveiy  professing  Episcopalian  is 
m  real  Christian,  in  other  words,  a  saint,  ihej  ia«- 

*  PreibyterSMi  Confrssion  of  Piith,  ohap.  xzr.  tect.  %    Litter  Gt- 
iechism,  questions  162  and  166. 
t  Cbriitian's  MiigaziMy  toL  i  p.  liO. 
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ment,  that  too  many  membeis  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  fail  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  her  excellent 
institutions ;  thus  having  a  name  to  live,  while,  in 
reality,  they  are  dead. 

In  my  firat  Series  of  Letters,  I  took  particulai 
notice  of  the  chaise  under  consideration,  and 
caOed  for  your  proof.  What  is  your  reply  ?  "  I 
have  not  only  not  intentionally  misrepresented 
any  one,  but  am  also  still  persuaded  that  1  feS 
into  no  real  error.  But,  however,  this  may  be^ 
all  that  I  said  was  advanced  on  the  authority  of  a 
respectable  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  now 
living,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  foUoYving 
words.'^ 

Thus  you  make  a  violent  attack  upon  the  cha* 
lacter  of  Daubeny ;  imputing  to  him  opinions  iim 
most  absurd  and  detestable,  and,  when  called 
upon  for  your  proof,  you  have  nothing  to  furnish 
but  an  extract  from  the  woik  of  his  professed  op* 
ponent  This  extract,  too,  gives  us  no  specific 
jpassages  from  the  writings  of  Daubeny ;  it  merely 
exhibits  the  distorted  constructions  of  a  very  un* 
candid  adversary.  The  works  of  Daubeny  are 
easily  to  be  procured  in  this  city.  Why  did  you 
not  give  us  die  very  passages  in  which  the  obnox* 
ious  opinions,  that  you  impute  to  him,  are  set 
forth  ?  The  fact  is,  Daubeny  not  only  expresset 
oo  such  opinions  as  Overton  has  thought  proper 
to  ascribe  to  him,  but  openly  and  unequivocally 
dlschdma  them  as  equally  detestaUe  and  absurds 
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^^  Even  admitting,  (what  we  cannot  aditiit^  for 
we  know  the  contrary,)  that  the  question  whe- 
ther Episcopacy  was,  in  fact,  the  primitire  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  were  decided  in  favour 
of  our  Episcopal  brethren;  still  another  ques- 
tion remains,  viz.  Is  a  compliance  with  that  con: 
fltitution  so  unalterably  and  indispensably  bindix^ 
on  the  Church,  that  there  can  be  no  Church,  no 
ministry,  no  ordinances,  without  it  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  totally  distinct,  and  never  to  be  con- 
founded. Yet  Dr.  Bowden  and  Mr.  How  almost 
uniformly  confound  them  ;  and  seem  to  think  that 
if  the  fornler  question  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  latter  must  of  course  be  answered  ui 
a  similar  manner.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed, 
they  admit  the  distinction  to  which  I  allude,  and 
assert,  that  their  only  object  is  to  establish  the 
Apostolical  institution  of  Episcopacy,  without  un- 
dertaking to  pronounce  on  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  it.  But  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  entirely  lose  sight  of  this  distinction, 
and  write  as  if  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  that 
prelacy  existed  in  the  primitive  Church,  must  ef- 
fectually destroy  the  character  of  all  Churches 
not  found  in  possession  of  that  form  of  govero- 
ment  Whether  these  positions,  so  totally  dis- 
tinct, are  so  generally  confounded  by  my  oppo- 
nents for  want  of  clear  and  distinguishing  viewS| 
or  with  design,  I  presume  not  to  say.  But  eveiy 
discerning  reader  will  be  on  his  guard  against  im- 
position from  either  source."* 

*  Cont'uraatioii  of  Letters,  p.  SS,  34 
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This  passage  really  surprises  me.  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  wilfully  misrepresent  You  must, 
then,  have  read  the  works  to  which  you  allude 
with  very  strange  eyes.  In  truth^  the  whole  of 
what  you  here  say,  is  without  even  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation. 

.  The  great  object  of  Dr.  Bowden  is  to  prove  the 
Apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy:  he  expressly 
and  repeatedly  says  that  it  is  not  his  purpose  to 
inquire  into  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine.  If 
Episcopacy  be  of  divine  institution,  such  socie^ 
ties  as  lay  it  aside,  must  be,  at  all  event?,  in  an 
unsound  and  imperfect  state.  Whether  in  laying 
it  aside  they  actually  lose  the  Church  character^ 
is  a  question  which  Dr.  Bowden,  more  than  once, 
tells  his  readers  he  does  not  undertake  to  discuss. 
Thus,  the  two  questions,  which  you  represent 
Dr.  Bowden  as  perpetually  confounding,  he  al« 
ways  separates,  and  always  treats  as  distinct 
.   You  have  strangely  misunderstood  him. 

Nor  have  you  less  misunderstood  my  Letters. 

Of  the  two  principles,  which  you  charge  me 
with  invariably  confounding,  I  show,  by  a  regular 
course  of  argument,  that  the  one  follows  irresisti* 
bly  from  the  other. 

Thus — The  ministry  is  essential  to  the  existence 
4>f  the  visible  Church ;  but  no  man  can  be  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ  without  a  regular  external  com- 
mbsion:  and  this  commission  can  be  bestowed 
only  by  virtue  of  authority  from  Christ  Now, 
our  blessed  Saviour  constituted  the  Apostles, 
Priests  and  Governors  of  his  Church ;  empower- 
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ing  them  to  r^ulate  its  affaiiB,  and  to  provUte  for 
its  cxNitmuance.  The  Apostles^  actii^  under  the 
eommisflHMi,  and  in  eoidonnity  to  the  will  of 
Christ;  guided,  moreover,  by  the  supematurd 
ioflueiice  of  the  ^wit,  established  distinct  and 
subordinate  grades  of  ministers;  giving  to  the 
hi^est  grade  the  exclusive  power  of  ordaining. 
Thu8|  Episcopacy  is  the  divinely  instituted  me* 
tbod  of  perpetuating  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  sacerdotal  office  is  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Church ;  Episcopal  ordination  is  the 
^vinely  instituted  method  of  perpetuating  the  sa- 
cerdotal office ;  therefore  Episcopal  ordination  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church. 

We  do  not  rest  the  obligation  of  Episcopacy  on 
the  ground  of  its  exbtence  in  the  primitive  Church, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  Apostles,  acting  under 
the  commission,  and  in  conformity  to  the  will  <^ 
Christ,  established  it  as  the  regular  and  permanent 
method  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal  power.  Ua. 
til,  then,  a  change  be  made  by  divine  authority, 
Episcopacy  and  the  sacerdotal  power  cannot  be 
separated ;  having  been  connected  by  Jesus  Christ, 
by  him  only,  can  their  connexion  be  dissolved.* 

*  To  say  that  the  Apostles,  acting  agreeably  to  the  cominiaaiaa  aal 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  established  Episcopacy,  is  to  say  that  Christ  es- 
tablished it 

Well,  the  supposition  is,  that  Christ  established  distinct  grades  of 
ministers,  and  conferred  upon  the  highest  grade  the  exclusive  power  of 
ot^hioig.  MTheD.a  minister  of  the  highest  grade,  then,  ordains,  Christ 
ordains  i  When  a  minister  of  the  second  grade  ordains,  it  is  not  ChnC 
that  ordains,  but  man.  Thus  Episcopal  ordination  confers  the  sacerdo- 
tal office :  Presbyterial  ordination  does  not  If,  therefore,  the  former 
ordhMitaMi  bt  laid  Mide^  «Bd  Ihe  Utter  be  tubtti^i^tpd  in  iu  piece,  ^ 
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Thus,  mstead  of  confounding  the  principle  of 
the  apostolical  institution  of  Episcopacy  with  that 
of  its  necessity  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  I 
show,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  that  the  one  leads 
directly  to  the  other.  When  a  man  states  twa 
principles  distinctly,  and  makes  it  his  object  to 
prove  that  the  one  flows  from  the  other,  how  ab« 
surd  is  it  to  charge  him  with  confounding  them ! 

^^  These  gentlemen,  indeed,  themselves  assert, 
with  the  whole  body  of  Episcopal  writers,  that 
the  Apostles  never  intended  to  lay  down  a  model 

sacerdotal  office  must  cease  to  exist ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  Church 
without  a  ministry,  the  Church  must  cease  to  exist  also. 

Man  can  no  more  make  a  minister  of  Christ  than  he  can  make  a  Bi- 
ble.   The  sacerdotal  power  can  come  onlj  from  the  great  Head  of  th« 
Church :  and  it  can  come  from  him  only  in  the  way  of  his  appoiatmeat 
A  person  who  undertakes  to  exercise  power  in  the  name  of  another^ 
nost  show  a  commission  from  him,  or  from  some  one  whoo'ht  has  av- 
thorized  to  gife  commissions.   Now,  if  Episcopacy  was  established  bf 
the  Apostlesy  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ,  Episcopacy  is  th^ 
method  which  Christ  has  appointed  to  convey  his  own  power;  and  it 
imiat  oontiniie  mitil  he  ahall  think  proper  to  alter  it    If  a  man  should 
appoint  three  distinct  orders  of  agents,  and  give  to  the  first  order  the 
csclusire  power  of  appointing  other  agents,  al>  persons  appointed  by 
fQoh  order  would  be  his  lawlul  oAeers;  but  if  the  second  order  of  hhi 
agents  should  undertake  to  appoint  inferior  agenta,  the  persons  so  ap# 
pointed  would  not  be  his  lawful  officers,  and  could  not  possibly  bind 
him  by  their  acts.   The  principle  is  perfectly  clear  and  simple.    Christ 
possesses  the  fulness  of  the  sacerdotal  authority }  of  which  the  power 
of  ordination  is  a  part    He  may  delegate  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases.    He 
nay  delegate  it  to  whom  he  pleases.    If  he  has,  according  to  the  8up« 
position,  appointed  three  distinct  grades  of  officers,  and  given  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  ordination  to  the  first  grade,  he  has  established  a  par* 
ticular  method  of  conveying  his  own  power ;  and  his  power  can  be  ob. 
tained  only  in  that  method  until  be  shall  think  proper  to  appoint  a  dif- 
JSetent  method.    So  that  Episcopaey  is  binding,  not  because  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  because  the  power  of  Christ 
must  be  derived  frt>m  Christ,  and  his  power  can  be  obtained  only  in 
the  way  whith  he  has  appointed  fbr  bestowing  it. 
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d  Church  government,  which  should  be,  in  all 
Its  parts,  perpetually  binding;  and,  oi^  course,  that 
the  Church  is  not  bound  to  be,  in  all  respects, 
conformed  to  the  apostolic  model.  1  am  not  now 
inquiring  whether  this  doctrine  be  correct  or^  not 
But  if  it  be,  how  can  the  want  of  prelacy  destroy 
the  character  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
Church?  In  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  said, 
that  every  other  part  of  the  apostolic  government 
of  the  Church  is  mutable,  and  may  be  modified 
by  human  wisdom ;  but  that  dispensing  with  the 
single  point  of  Bishops  is  fatal  to  the  whole  ?''* 

^'  I  am  not  now  inquiring  whether  this  doctrine 
he  correct  or  not."  Mark  this !  You  advocate  the 
rigid  doctrine,  that  a  form  of  Church  government 
is  drawn  out,  in  all  its  parts,  in  Scripture;  and 
that  Christians,  in  all  places,  and  throughout  all 
time,  are  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  con- 
form to  it  You  tell  us,  expressly,  that  the  form  of 
Church  government,  thus  drawn  out  in  Scripture, 
is  the  Presbyterial  form  ;t  and  so  maintain  that  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical 
concerns  in  the  precise  way  of  Church  Sessions, 
Presbyterial  Assemblies,  and  Synodical  Assem- 
blies. Is  it  not,  then,  very  surprising  that  you 
should  complain  of  the  extent  to  which  Episcopa- 
lians carry  their  ideas  of  outward  order  ?  But  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  already  said  more 
than  enough:  1  notice  it  here,  simply  to  show  that 
you  never  suffer  the  subject  to  pass  without  either 

•  ContinuAtion  of  Lcttcra,  p.  24.  f  Letters,  p.  TO. 
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decisively  expressing  your  opinion^  or,  at  least, 
enterii^  a  solemn  protest,  which  shall  protect  you 
from  being  considered  as  entertaining  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  divine  stbd  unalterable  obligation  of 
the  whole  frame  of  your  ecclesiastical  polity. 

But  the  paragraph  before  us  presents  a  curious 
£fiecimen  of  reasoning. 

.  The  Apostles  did  not  intend  to  lay  down  a  mo- 
del of  Church  government  which  should  be  bind- 
ing in  ALL. ITS  parts;  therefore,  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  lay  down  a  model  which  should  be  bindr 
ing  in  any  of  its  parts. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Church  should  be 
conformed,  in  all  points,  to  the  Apostolic  mo- 
del ;  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should 
be  conformed  in  any  points,  to  that  model. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  paragraph 
before  us  is  founded. 

Let  us  try  whether  we  can  find  its  parallel. 
All  the  truths  of  Scripture  do  not  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  therefore,  none 
oftthe  truths  of  Scripture  enter  into  the  essence 
of  that  scheme.  Belief  of  every  individual  truth 
of  Scripture  is  not  necessary  to  salvation;  there- 
fore, belief  of  no  truth  of  Scripture  is  necessary 
to  salvation. 

Thus  your  reasoning  would  annihilate  all  dis- 
tinction  between  things;    placing  all  Apostolic 
practices  upon  precisely  the  same  level,  and  male-  * 
ing  all  scriptural  truths  to  be  of  exactly  equal 
importance. 

The  advocates  of  Episcopacy,  you  tell  your 
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ft  ^rnt  ec  CkoRk  jlhiiimmI  mdi  the  ■■hi  tl^ 
it  fbmid^  in  d  ^  part^  hr  nf  prfnumm  obii- 
^LOitt.  Haw«  tfaeny  jwi  f#lM»|,  emu  Ibe  want 
oi  prelarj  detnc  tfae  ckuftctEr,  aad  ewem  the  es- 
iiieiiee  of  die  Chnnrh  r  Im  tim  mmmm  6[  ctmaMm 
srase,  what  coonexioa  is  there  bclweeo  the  pn-' 

■Ks  asd  the  cooehBiaB?  Might  Bot  die  ApoidM 
cstabfi^  a  miei^lM,  and  make  it  essential  to  the 
of  the  Chmch,  without  iwntitntii^  ^ 


precee  svslem  of  ntfcsaed  cefeoioiiiesy  <ir  fibdi^ 
ifae  exact  mode  of  reguiatiag  the  detail  of  ecde* 
S3stical  a^bisr  If  tUs  be,  in  its  own  natore,  pos- 
sibie^  as  it  imihinhtrd^  ia,  jonr  reasoning  most 
be  absiinL 

Our  Church  has  ever  held,  that  the  sacred  writ* 
ings  set  faith  no  i— iaift'  sjrstem  of?  rites  and 
cefemooiesy  and  no  compUu  and  pmUcmlmr  fonn 
of  ecclesiastical  polity;  but  she  has  alwvjs  most 
strenuouslr  contended  that 'our  blessed  Sariour 
and  his  Apostles  created  a  spiritual  community, 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  and  that  th^ 
establbhed.  in  this  communitj^  a  priesthood  as 
one  of  its  essential  constituents.     You  have  dis- 
covered, hoiirever,  that  these  opinioos  are  incon- 
sbtent :  in  other  words,  that  our  Saviour  and  bis 
Aposdes  couid  not  posoibiy  institute  a  permanent 
ministfj,  without  instituting,  at  the  same  time,  an 
unchangeable  svstem  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
fixing  oven  the  precise  method  of  passing  all  kindb 
of  ecvlesiaslical  laws.     This,  certainly,  is  limit- 
ing the  divine  power  in  a  very  strange  way. 
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^^  In  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  said,  that  ever/ 
0tiier  part  of  the  Apostolic  govemment  of  the 
Church  is  mutable,  and  may  be  modified  bj  bus- 
man wisdom ;  but  that  dispensing  with  the  single 
point  of  Bishops  is  fatal  to  the  whole  i^' 

The  Episcopal  constitution  of  the  ministry  may 
not  be  changed,  because  it  is  immutably  fixed 
by  divine  authority ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
public  worship,  and  the  particular  mode  of  exer- 
cising ecclesiastical  power,  may  be  changed,  be- 
cause they  are  not  immutably  fixed  by  divine  au-* 
thority.  All  this  we  have  proved  by  a  very  full 
examination  of  Scripture,  and  of  antiquity.  But 
you  are  not  satisfied.  You  require  us  to  produce 
specific  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the'doc^ 
trine  we  contend  for  is  laid  down  in  so  many  wards. 

You  charge  us  with  inconsistency.  And  in  what 
does  our  inconsistency  consist  ?  We  maintain,  it 
seems,  that  the  priesthood  is  unalterable,  white 
we  admit  that  the  precise  method  of  organizing 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  exercising  ecclesia»r 
tical  power,  are  not  particularly  fixed  in  Scripture^ 
and  may,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  be  changed. 
And  how  do  you  prove  that  there  is  inconsistency 
in  this  ?  Do  you  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
respective  establishments,  and  show  that  thef 
eannot  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  ?  Do  you  en^ 
deavour  to  prove  that  the  divine  and  unalterable 
institution  of  a  priesthood,  necessarily  draws  after 
it  the  divine  and  unalterable  institution  of  an  en^ 
tire  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  ?    Do  you  en» 
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deavour  to  prove  that  a  power  of  change,  in  the 
business  of  ritc^  and  ceremoDies,  neccssarity  8U|^ 
poses  a  power  of  change  in  the  fundamental  ar^ 
tide  of  the  ministry? 

If  you  could  establish  either  of  these  proposi-* 
tions,  you  would,  indeed,  fasten  upon  us  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  you  do  not  even  make  ao 
attempt  at  this.  What,  then,  is  the  anKMnt  of 
your  proof?  The  Scriptures  no  where  speak  thus — 
Rites  and  cehmonies  may  be  changed ^  but  the  prieH- 
hood  is  unalterable. 

Now,  this  mode  of  reasoning  rests  upon  the 
principle,  that  no  institution  can  be  binding  upon 
the  Church,  and  that  no  power  can  be  exercised 
by  her,  unless  there  be  an  express  warrant  enjoin- 
ing the  institution,  or  delegating  the  power,  iit  so 
MANY  WORDS ; — a  principle  which  must  involve 
the  faith,  the  ordinances,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  in  promiscuous  ruin.  There  is,  certainly, 
no  express  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is,  in  so  many  words,  laid  down. 
We  prove,  from  an  examination  of  different  parts 
of  Scripture,  that  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
three  distinct  persons,  and  that  these  distinct  per- 
sons possess  one  common  and  undivided  nature. 
Again — There  is  no  express  warrant  for  infant  bap- 
tism, for  the  Sabbath  of  the  first  day,  or  even  for 
the  priesthood ;  that  b,  there  is  no  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  it  is  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  infants  shall  be  baptized,  that  the  first 
Jay  of  the  week  shall  be  substituted  for  the  se- 
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venth,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;*  or,  that  there 
shall  be  an  order  of  priesthood  in  the  Church,  as 

*  Tou  Tenture  to  pronounce  that  there  is  exprBU  ■warraui  for  In&nt 
Baptism,  and  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  first  day;  but  instead  of  producinf 
a  passa^  of  Seriptnre,  decUring,  M  «•  mtu^  wsrdr,  that  infants  shall 
be  baptized,  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  serentb,  as  a  sacred  day,  you  enter  into  a  regular  argument  on  the 
subject  Tou  lay  down  two  propoiitioos,  which,  you  say,  may  be 
pnvedfrmn  Scriptwrcf  and  from  these  propositions  the  divine  right  of 
infant  baptism  is  to  be  deduced.  Having  gone  through  the  argument 
relative  to  infimt  baptism,  you  proceed  to  observe,  "  Searcehf  let*  evU 
dent  is  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the  Christian  Sabbath.**')'  t*ray,  Siff 
what  do  you  mean  by  express  warrant)  Your  phraseology  is  soez« 
tremely  loose,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  ideas  which 
you  intend  to  convey.  Now,  nothing  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  divine 
institution  but  an  expreu  wammt  of  Scripture ;  now,  it  is  quite  suflU 
cient  if  the  institution  be  capable  of  being yotrly  pmtd  fi^om  Scripture. 
Is  there  no  difference  between  fairly  proving  a  thing  by  a  critical  esa^ 
Biination  and  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  producing  for  it  what  is  called  an  exprt^t  tHuroMt  ?  Exprt%9  ««*• 
rant  stands  opposed  to  implication^  inference^  analofyg  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  reasoning  altogether.  When  we  have  express  warrant,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  travel  out  of  the  passage  which  contains  it}  we  hate 
only  to  appeal  to  the  passage,  and  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Well,  I 
call  upon  you  to  furnish  me  with  an  express  warrant  for  infiuit  baptism. 
Do  you  refer  me  to  any  passage  of  Scripture  which  expressly  prescribes 
this  institution}  Not  at  all.  You  say  that  the  divine  right  of  infant 
Church  membership,  and  the  divine  right  of  baptism  to  all  Church 
members,  can  be  proved  from  Scripture.  The  antipcedobaptist  would 
differ  from  you  on  this  subject.  Besides,  I  do  not  ask  you  what  eon  be 
proved  from  Scripture ;  I  call  upon  you  to  show  me  an  expreee  warrant, 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  dispute,  and  makes  reasoning  superfluous. 

You  say  that  expreet  -warrant  is  necessary  to  render  an  inatitutiom 
binding,  and  then  proceed  to  prove  infiuit  baptism  by  it^erence  and 
anaUgy. 

.  You  say  that  there  is  no  express  warrant  on  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  and  yet  that  Preabyterial  Church  goienmient  is  bind- 
ing upon  all  Christians,  throughout  all  ages. 

We  must  produce  express  warrant  for  Episcopacy,  but  jrtu  are  under 
no  obligation  to  produce  it  fiw  Presbytery  \  althooi^  yon  carry  t!ie  lat- 
ter  much  further  than  we  eerry  the  fbrmer. 
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diatiifct  from  its  other  membeis.  All  theae  tbiogn^ 
doubdeas,  maj  be  £sdrlj  prored  firon  Scripture; 
and  so  it  may  be  fairly  proved,  that  the  miiiistiy 
is  a  permaneDt  institution,  which  man  has  no  au- 
thority to  chai^,  while  rites  and  c^remoniesy 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  organization,  acoHrding  to 
which  ecclesiastical  power  is  to  be  exercised,  are 
not  fixed  upon  any  unalterable  system,  but  are 
left  to  be  adapted  to  times  and  circumstances, 
hj  the  exercise  of  human  discretion. 

Again— Is  there  any  passage  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  enumerates  the  canonical  books,  and 
commands  us  to  believe  them  ?  Where  is  it  said 
that  the  four  Gospels  were  written  by  Matthew, 
Maik,  Luke,  and  John;  or  that  they  are  divinely 
inspired?  Now,  if  an  express  warrant  be  ne« 
cessary  to  render  any  institution  obligatory  upon 
the  Church,  surely  such  warrant  must  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  important  article  of  ascertain- 
ing those  genuine  records  from  which  all  her 
doctrines  and  all  her  ordinances  are  to  be  de- 
rived. But  there  is  no  such  express  warrant 
with  respect  to  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  thus 
the  infidel,  with  the  weapons  which  you  put  into 
his  hands,  would  destroy,  with  perfect  ease,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Still  further — You  maintain  that  Presbyterial 
government,  in  Church  Sessions,  Presbyterial  As- 
semblies, and  Synodical  Assemblies,  is  of  divine 
and  unalterable  obligation ;  but  you  will  not  pre- 
tend that  there  is  any  specific  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture like  the  following—"  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  ia 
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all  parts  c^  itte  world,  and  thronghcnit  all  time, 
shaH  be  ^vemed  by  Church  Sessions,  Presbyterial 
Assemblies,  and  Sjnodical  Assemblies.''  Indeed, 
jou  scrapie  not  to  admit,  in  so  many  words,  that 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  have  given  no  formal 
or  explicit  decisions  relative  to  the  ministry  and 
the  government  of  the  Church.  "  While  the  Scrip- 
tares  present  no  formal  or  expKcit  decisions  on  thiit 
sabject,  we  find  in  them  a  mode  of  expression^  and 
a  number  offacts^  from  which  we  may,  without 
difficulty 9  ascertain  the  outlines  of  the  Apostolic 
plan  of  Church  order.'** 

You  appear  never  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of 
the  reasoning  which  you  direct  against  your  op- 
ponents. In  the  case  under  consideration,  your 
logic,  if  it  be  of  any  value,  completely  destroys 
your  own  doctrine  relative  to  ecclesiastical  politf, 
and,  what  is  much  worse,  overthrows  Christianity 
itself,  by  depriving  us  of  the  veiy  canon  of  Scrip- 
twe. 

^'  Mr.  How  endeavours  to  represent  my  woik  aS 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  throw  upon  it  all  the  odium  of  aggression.'f 

The  advocates  of  Episcopacy,  when  your  first 
Series  of  Letters  appeared,  had  stated  and  de- 
fended the  principles  of  their  Church,  in  publica- 
tions addressed  to  their  own  people ;  or  they  had 
vindicated  their  own  character  and  conduct  against 
a  violent  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  them 
in  the  public  prints.   In  doing  this,  they  had  used  a 

*  LettcTB,  ^97.  t  CoBtimntion  of  Letters,  p.  26. 
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languid  which  is  not  even  pcetended  to  be  excep- 
tionable; and,  while  they  contended  strenooiidy 
for  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  fw  all 
the  doctrines  connected  with  this  princifde,  they 
made  every  allowance  for  ennor  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive charity  can  claim ;  placing  within  the  aims 
of  mercy  all  conscientious  inquirers  ailer  trullL 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  opponents  of 
Episcopacy  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  diiectii^ 
against  it  the  most  contemptuous  expressions. 

Now,  what  is  the  treatment  which  we  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  for  this  temperate  exercise 
of  a  sacred  and  universally  acknowledged  right? 

You  have  represented  us  as  wanton  disturbers  of 
religious  peace ;  nay,  you  have  held  us  up  to  the 
community  as  odious  prosarUfers  of  our  fellow 
Christians  of  other  denominations:  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  your  whole  work  is  to  impress  the 
opinion  that  we  maintain  the  infamous  tenet,  that 
salvation  is  absolutely  impossible  to  all  who  may 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  our  own  Church. 

Your  Letters,  then^  merit  to  be  considered  as 
an  ^^  unprovoked  aUacIc^^  It  is  doing  them  nothing 
more  than  justice  to  entitle  them  an  ^^  aggressions^ 

^^  Another  charge  which  these  gentlemen  concur 
in  urging,  is  no  less  unexpected  and  extraordinaiy. 
It  is,  that  I  have  written  with  great  bitterness,  and 
that  even  my  moderation  is  affected  and  insidious. 
This  is  a  point  concerning  which  no  man  can  be 
an  imp  trtial  judge  in  his  own  case.  But,  after 
receiving  so  inanv  respectable  suffrages  in  favour 
of  the  mildness  and  decorum  of  my  style;  after 
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receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  bo  many  mo- 
derate and  candid  Episcopalians  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  both  clergymen  and  laymen, 
that  I  had  avoided  asperity  to  a  very  unusual  de- 
gree; it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that 
these  gentlemen  (who,  so  far  as  I  know,  stand 
alone  in  making  this  charge,)  have  felt  irritated  by 
statements  which  they  could  not  deny,  and  by  ar- 
guments which  they  could  not  refute ;  and  that  they 
have  mistaken  both  for  bitterness  and  abuse."* 

I  have  conversed  with  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  thoraugUy  examined  your  Letters.  They 
unaninioosly  regard  them  as  conceived  in  a  style 
of  extreme  positiveness,  and  as  displaying  a  se- 
verity of  temper,  which,  notwithstanding  the  stu- 
died effort  to  conceal  it,  is  constantly  visible. 
And  I  do  most  conscientiously  declare,  that  they 
appear  to  me  to  possess  these  qualities  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree.  At  the  same  time,  I  acknow* 
^dge  that  they  have  been  frequently  spoken  of  as 
Remarkable  for  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  which 
they  breathe.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  bulk  of  men  examine  things  superficially; 
especially  things  in  which  they  feel  no  very  deep 
interest; — and,  in  such  circumstances,  profession 
has  a  wonderful  power.  Your  Letters  are  full  of 
profession.  You  perpetually  tell  us  how  very  li- 
beral and  charitable  you  are ; — ^you  entreat  us  to 
consider  you  as  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

*  Continuation  of  Letterai  p.  27,  28. 
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of  a  few  words  in  a  place ;  so  that  the  reader  is 
unable  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  subject  to  which 
thej  are  applied,  or  of  the  qualifications  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  You  omit^  too,  all 
notice  of  those  passages  in  which  we  give  70U 
credit  for  good  intention,  or  in  which  we  speak 
with  respect  of  the  religious  denomination  ta 
which  you  belong.  This  is  not  dealing  fairly  witU 
your  people* 

Fortunately  you  have  fixed  upon  a  passage  of 
my  Letters,  which  you  have  thought  proper  to 
present  at  fiill  length ;  and  you  introduco  it  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  you  consider  it  as  involv- 
ing an  excessive  departure  from  all  the  ruke  oi 
propriety.  ^^  On  one  occasion  he  permits  himself 
to  address  me  thus:*  ^  You  could  not  possiblji^ 
have  adopted  a  mode  of  address  more  calculated 
to  sour  the  minds  of  your  readers,  or  better  §tted 
to  indulge  the  bitterness  oi  your  own  heart.  It 
is  indirect  and  insidious;  covering,  under  the 
mask  of  modemtion  and  kindness,  all  the  loftiness 
of  pride,  and  all  the  rankling  of  passion."! 

This  passage  you  have  selected  as  the  most  ex- 
eeptionsbble  and  offensive  part  of  my  Letters. 

Let  us  see  to  what  it  referred. 

^^  Such  persons  (the  advocates  of  Episcopacy), 
are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  U^  with  those  who 
eonscientiouriy  believe  (and  no  doubt  Aere  are 
many  such)  that  transubstantiation  is  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture;    that  the  Pope  is  infallible;  that 

•  CoRtimiation  of  Uttt »« p.  33.       f  How*f  Letters  to  Miller,  p.  \f^. 
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partiinilarly.  in  which  too  cvtrea:  todt  people  to 

I«?!ini  the  hard  l«9<oo  «f  bcarinc  arkk  bigots^  is 

orrilv  cfaancterizei   when   it   is  ^t^ied  insidioiis* 

-  We  are  C!>fisrraiiied,  however  Fehxtondr,"  says 

Dr.  B'^burt.  ^  to  cocDmend  Mr.  H.  lor  that  manlf 

cfiirnitT  and  feeling  with  which  he  teats  the  mask 

of  piausibifitT   firom  Dr.   M.*?  perHmnance*  and 

proves  th;it  it  imJuiees  fteqxiefllij  in  an  arrogance 

and  bittemessw  more  iniiinois  and  reprehensihie 

6om  the  in^idioas  professions  of  modtnatioo  with 

which  thej  are  corerecL'^ 
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^^  Two  of  the  gentlemen  whose  attacks  I  am 
called  upon  to  repel,  accuse  me  of  misrepresent^ 
ing  the  high-toned  Episcopal  doctrine  which  they 
aTow,  and  endeavour  to  maintain.  They  impute 
tp.  me  a  desire  to  excite  prejudices  against  them, 
l^y  insinuating  that  they  exclude  all  but  Episco- 
palians! from  salvation.  Mr.  JHow,  in  particulari 
brings  forward,  and  urges  this  accusation  with 
great  zeal.  I  utterly  deny  the  charge.  I  never 
intended  to  convey  such  an  insinuation;  and  am 
persuaded  that  my  Letters  do  not  contain  a  single 
sentence  which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  express* 
ing  it"* 

You  have  my  sfacere  thanks  for  being  thus  ex'^ 
plicit;  still|  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  the 
direct  tendency  of  your  Letters  was  to  lead  your 
people  to  believe  that  the  advocates  of  Episco- 
pacy confine  all  hope  of  salvation,  within  the  limitl 
of  their  own  religioui  professjbn.  But,  as  gene- 
ral assertion  is  of  little  weight,  I  will  submit  one 
or  two  {Massages  to  the  inspection  of  the  readen 

^^  Such  persons  (the  advocates  of  Episcopacy) 
are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  vnth  those  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  transubstantiation  ia 
a  doctrine  of  Scripture;  that  the  Pope  is  infallible; 
and  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rxme^^  ^  Afler  reading  the  foregcang 
sheets  I  trust  you  will  bo  prepared  to  receive  such 
charges  and  such  denunciations,  with  the  same 
calm,  dispassionate,  conscious  syj^eiiority,  that 

^  Co^tiiitMtioii  of  Letten,  p.  36.  \  Uttc»^  V\  ^^  ^^' 
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foa  feel  wfafeii  a  partizan  of  the  papacj  dendtmces 
fon  for  rejecting  the  supremacj  of  the  Pope,  asicl 
i|uestions  the  possibiliig  tjf  pmr  mhatum  ovl  i^tke 
Vhwrch  cf  Rome?^ 

Now  let  it  be  recoHected  that  the  idea  had 
been  diligently  circuhited,  and  prevailed  not  a 
littte,  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  that  the 
kdvocates  of  prelacy  shut  out  aH  non-Eptscopali* 
ans  fipom  the  very  possibiKfy  of  mercy.  KnoWing 
ttiis,  and  you  could  iiot  but  know  it,  yon  hairt 
Vmttien  in  a  Way  exactly  calcidated  to  t^onnt^ 
iiance  (tnd  confirm  the  injurious  impression.  A 
lai^e  proportion  of  your  readers,  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded, will  be  led  to  concltkdSb  that  We  dmrign 
M  but  the  members  of  out  own  society  to  fai- 
iBVitable  attd  indiscriminate  perdition ;  for,  inde^ 
l^ebdently  of  the  particular  passages,  which  I  have 
fuslt  tilted,  the  general  i^irit  of  your  work,  in  re- 
ference to  the  point  in  question,  is  of  tfan  unge- 
nerous tendency. 

besides,  there  are  passages,  in  your  last  publi- 
cation, of  the  same  exceptionable  character. 

"  But  these  gentlemen  insist,  that  however  high 
and  exceptionable  their  claims  may  be  considered, 
we,  on  our  part,  advance  claiifis  as  bigh  and  ai 
offensive  as  theirs;  and,  therefore,  on  our  own 
principles,  have  no  right  to  complain- "t 

You  go  on  to  repel  this  by  extracts  from  jom 
trtandards ;  after  finishing  which,  you  say — ^^  In 
these  ehapteisj  every  line  is  marited  with  wisdom, 

•  Lcttcr^  p.  ZS€.  I  Contitntttiim  bf  Lettcft,  >.  «r 


jpoderaliop^  an^  charity."  ^^  They  are  sq  £»  fipom 
maiotgiiiiiig  that  there  is  no  sah(Ui(m  out  (^  thf 
pale  4^m^r  Churchy  that  they  could  scarcely  hayf 
ibund  words  more  strongly  to  express  an  opposite 
efNoion,  without  runniiig  into  unlimited  latitudir 
liarianiam.''* 

Again-— ^^  Does  this  look  like  pronouncing  aof 
fiecise  form  of  Church  order  indispensable  to  j^ 
legular  ministry,  to  valid  ordinanceS|  or  to  Jnfil 
sahatumJ^i 

Now,  what  is  the.  amount  of  all  thb?  You  are 
proving  that  the  Presbyterial  claims  are  much  lesp 
offensive  than  the  EpiscopaL  And  how  do  yoi^ 
proceed  ?  Why,  you  tell  us  that  the  Presbyteqaji 
standards  do  not  assert  the  inyjHMibiiitjf  of  salvor 
Hon  out  of  the  paie  of  the  Preshyteriai  Churdi* 
What  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  advocates  of  prQr 
lacy  DO  ASSfiaT  the  impossibUii^  qf  snai/MuM  etui,  rf 
the  pak  of  the  Episcopal  Chwchf 

Freqbjrterians  are  less  offensive  in  thek  clainm 
than  Episcopalians.  Why?  Presbyterians  admit 
the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  Presbyterial 
Church,  while  Episcopalians  do  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church* 

Such  is  the  simple  interpretation  of  your  words. 

From  this  dilemma  you  cannot  be  exjtricated 
but  at  the  expense  of  your  discernment,  or  your 
candour.  Either  you  really  did  not  perceive  the 
obvious  import  of  what  you  were  sajring,  or  it 
was  your  object  dexterously  to  insinuaie  what 

* 

*  Gmittimtlkm  of  Lcttert,  p.  43.  1 1^-  ?•  ^^ 
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joQ  DSu  iiot  coonfjB  opraij  to  duuvR  Ym 
nust  pardon  me  for  using  flus  plain  language.  R 
is  so  unmanly,  so  unjnst,  so  cruel,  to  impute  to 
OS,  expressly  or  impliedly,  die  horrid  ofmiioo  in 
question,  tlmt  I  should  lie  justified  in  directing  to 
you  some  of  the  severest  epithets  which  lai^ui^ 
can  supply.  Let  the  idea  prerail,  that  wi  cut  off 
all  but  the  members  of  our  own  Church  (rom  all 
hope  of  mercy,  and  we  shall  be  regarded,  and 
justly  regarded,  as  monsters  of  impiety  and  arro- 
gance,- unfit  to  be  tolerated  amoi^  men.  If  a 
(fisposition  exist  not  in  the  public  mind  to  hunt  us 
from  society,  we  owe  it  to  the  enlightened  qiirit 
of  the  times;  not  to  the  forbearance  of  you  and 
your  fellow  labourers  in  the  Calvimstic  cause. 
And,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  extend  our 
charitable  ideas  to  a  pwnt  which  almost  fills  you 
with  honor;  that  we  place  aU  infants  in  the  arms 
of  mercy,  while  you  give  many  of  tbera  to  per- 
dition; that  we  admit  the  possibility  of  salvation 
to  the  conscientious  heathen,  while  you  expressly 
take  the  ground  that  ^  tume  can  be  saved  toko  have 
never  heard  of  Christy  however  diligent  to  frame  their 
Uves  according  to  the  Ught  of  nature  ;^^  there  is 
something  so  shameful  in  the  attempt  to  hold  us  up 
to  the  public  view,  as  ^oomy  and  unrelenting  bi- 
gots, that,  in  deaUng  with  the  authors  of  so  gross 
a  calumny,  we  can  scarcely  be  consideied  as 
bound  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  and  honourable 
controversy.  But  I  will  suppress  what  I  presume 
to  call  a  virtuous  indignation,  and  proceed. 

*  nobjteruui  CatechiflB,  qiiBiti«i  A 


•    •      '  ■  .  .  . 

I  asserted,  in  mj  fonner  Series  of  Letteis,  that 
the  Piesbyterial  claims  are  more  extensive  than 
the  Episcopal,  on  the  subject  of  external  order. 
T^iis  jou  strongly  den^ ;  and  you  attempt  to  sup- 
port your  denial  by  specific  passages  firom  the 
standards  of  your  society. 

**  To  show  that  Mr.  How,  in  writing  thus,  un* 
justly  accuses  our  Church,  nothing  more  is  neces* 
sairy  than  to  transcribe  the  folio wiqg  chapters  from 
our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Form  of  Government 
They  are  given  entire j  that  there  may  be  no  sus* 
picion  of  concealment  or  mutilation;  that  the  se- 
veral sections  of  each  chapter  may  explain  one  an* 
other ;  and,  I  will  add,  that  Mr.  How,  if  he  should 
ever  happen  to  look  into  these  pages,  may  have  aa 
opportunity  of  reading  them,  which,  after  perusing 
such  remadfa  as  are  jquoted  above,  I  cannot  sup* 
pose  he  has  ever  yet  done.'^ 

Here  is  a  great  display  of  candour ;  but,  I  am 
"Bbrry  to  be  obliged  to  ietdd,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  display.  You  introduce  passages  of  your  stand- 
ards that  are  entirely  irrelevant^  and  omit  others 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  out  the 
series  of  proof.  For  exetmple,  you  present  us 
with  the  passage  which  confines  all  covenanted' 
title  to  sdVation  within  the  limits  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  with  that  which  declares  an  out- 
wardly ordained  ministry  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  this  Church.  But,  surely,  this  is  veiy 
far  from  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  the  case. 

*  Contimtttkn  of  Letter^  p.  40. 


Ton  dHaUhflVft 
ftkok  we  Arwild  ha^ 


Ton  briag  ■gjiiiwf  wmt  Ike  dHip  cf 
repreaentatioii  of  the  iVn  tiJM  ef  jmh 

JOS  MMTt  thai  the  dmam  ef  jov  aodetf , 
the  aiih|ict  ef  cztemri  miu^  mm 
tfaaii  theae  ef  the  adrocatcft  of 
pocj;  jo«  make  a  gfteat  paade  of  qpalitioDi 
tailing  yooi  leadeg,  io  phiD  tenaa,  that  joa  pn- 
aaal  hiai  wkk  evcij  paasage  frittdi  bevs  opoa 
Ike  point  M  qnestios.  Wil  it  be  beliaired  thai,  ia 
■iihl  of  aB  tfaie^  job  scrapie  aot  to  motilala 
Imagmtigi  of  jmm  etandaidi?  Thoae 
vhkhipeak  of  the  vhible  Choreh,  gwtnBf 
rndtrtd^  jow  inliodace;  bat  the  OMioieBt  joo  ooaM 
to  the  sectioas  which  let  £vth  the  Pfmkgteriti 
Smracter  of  thb  Church,  joq  slop^* 

Cooscioiis  of  haTing  acted  onfidiij,  joa  eadea- 
Your  to  excuse  jouiselfl 

^  These  geotlemen,  howeTer,  insist,  that  in  the 
diapter  of  the  CoBfession  of  Faith,  (chap.  27) 
which  treats  of  the  Sacraments,  it  is  formally  de- 
dared,  that  ^  neither  of  the  sacraments  may  be 
Aspensed  by  any  other  than  a  minister  of  the 
word  lawfulbf  ordained.^  But  what  is  this  to  the 
purpose?    Who  is  a  ^  Minister  of  the  word  law- 


*  Too  onit  the  pastAgpe  which  decUres  the  power  of  ordjiiiuiig>  to  be 
(n  the  Plretbyterial  AwttrnhVy,  a^d  that  which  rettc  the  metkod  of  or- 
dination by  the  Uyifif^  on  of  the  hands  of  the  lYetbTterj  oq  ApoatoUr 
example. 
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fiflly  ordained  ?  If  any  pretecBng  or  ^auhhcquelA 
Ipaseage  in  our  public  standards  had  asscMed,  dt 
evten  intiiiiated,  that  no  minister  is  laidullj  or^ 
dained,  but  one  who  has  been  set  apart  exadfy  ik 
Wir  moStf  there  would  be  some  pretext  Tea*  Aft 
cftvil."* 

Do  not  your  religious  standards  say  that  the 

Presbyterial  Assembly  is  a  tribunal  of  divine  in^ 

ititution  ?    Do  they  not  say  that  the  power  of  or-> 

daining  is  in  thb  assembly?    Do  they  not  er- 

^essly  rest  the  particular  method  of  ordination 

by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery, 

^oipon  apc^olic  example  ?  Haye  you  forgott^yoUr 

Hiim  pol^itiire  languid  ?   ^^ft  is  onily  so  far  as  m^ 

SiUcicession  flows  through  the  line  df  PresfayMrSi 

^at  is  eithet  regular  or  valid.    It  is  the  laying  <A 

(^  Ike  hands  of  the  Presbytery  that  constituCto  h 

scriptural  ordination.^    Have  you  forgotten  thb 

Ecclesiastical  Catechism  of  Dr.  M^Leod?    <<  A 

jp^rson  who  is  not  ordainfed  *to  office  by  a  Presbjr- 

~tery,  has  no  right  to  \ie  recef^ed  as  a  tmnister  6( 

Chi^t.    It  is  rebellion  against  the  Head  of  ifae 

tTburch  to  support  him  in  hfe'pretensions.'^  Whilt 

is  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Divine^^  and 

of  the  GeMral  Assembly  of  Scottend?    ^  *PHe 

:power  of  6rdin(ttiontsHn  a  Ptesbytify.^    "  7%e'Mt 

of  ordinatum  is  the  ait  of  la  PnibytetyJ^ 

^^  Exactly  in  our  modky  Aiid  do  you  Ifopfe  'fo 
escape  thus?  AVill  you  verittire  t6  absert^at  the 
power  6f  x)irdinttid6'i3^)dsses^  by  ttti^  othA'tri- 

«  Ctntinuitimi^TBeHdA,'^.  <i.        '  t^^^^  Ctt.  p.  39,  30. 
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banal  Uian  a  Presbjterial  Assembly?  Will  yon 
admit  ordination  to  be  ralid  which  is  not  per- 
formed by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Fires- 
bytery?  Will  you  receive  any  man  as  a  lawful 
minister  of  Christ  who  has  not  been  ordained, 
substaotially,  in  the  Presbyterial  mode  ?  No,  no : 
^  Exactly  in  our  mode."  Pray,  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  term  ^^  exactly  V^ 

It  must  be  a  weak  cause  which  requires  to  be 
thus  supported. 

Again — ^You  tell  us,  by  way  of  apology,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  strictness  of  your  principles,  that 
your  standards  represent  the  visible  Church  as 
.including  all  who  may  be  professors  of  the  true 
religion.*  Thb  is,  to  be  sure,  a  definition  in 
which  nothing  b  defined.  Until  it  be  ascca:- 
tained  what  the  true  religion  is,  such  a  mode  of 
describing  is,  literally^  putting  the  reader  off  with 
empty  sound.  But  we  are  to  have  recourse,  doubt- 
less, to  the  standards  of  your  society,  to  know  what 
the  true  religion  includes.  Very  well!  Those  stand- 
ards tell  us  that  a  ministry  outwardly  ordained, 
is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  that  the  power  of  ordination  can  be 
validly  exercised  only  by  a  Presbyterial  Assembly. 
So  that,  go  where  we  will,  we  are  brought  back 
to  Presbyterial  ordination  as  the  criterion  of  all 
lawful  ecclesiastical  order. 

Besides,  your  standards  make  the  peculiar  doc* 
trines  of  Calvinism  a  most  important  part  of  the 

•  CgatimMUoa  of  LeUert>  p.  43. 
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true  religion ; — of  course,  without  the  profeasion 
of  these  doctrines,  there  can  be  no  Church.  How 
will  jou  get  rid  of  this  conclusion?  If  the  visible 
Church  consists  of  those  who  profess  the  true 
religion,  and  if  the  principles  of  Calvinism  be  a 
part  of  the  true  religion,  it  must  follow  that  none 
can  be  really  members  of  the  Church  but  such 
as  embrace  those  principles.  And  as  your  stand- 
ards tell  us,  unequivocally,  that  there  can  be  no 
covenanted  title  to  salvation  without  the  pale  of 
the  visible  Church,  it  follows  that  Calvinists  alone 
are  in  covenant  with  God.  Now,  you  expressly 
declare  that  there  is  no  mercy  but  such  as  is 
secured  by  covenant  transaction.*  So  that  we 
are  fairly  brought  to  the  following  train  of  con- 
clusions— No  true  religion  without  Calvinismf— 

*  Continuation  of  Lett)A«»  p.  ST,  58. 

\  Apart  from  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  CalTinifiiiy  '*  the  whoie  plan 
of  salvation,"*  according  to  you,  «  is  a  gloomy  system  gf  possibilities 
and  peradventures ;  a  system,  on  the  whole,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
likely  to  land  the  belieTer  in  the  abyss  of  the  damned,  as  in  the  para^ 
dise  of  God.**!  Surely,  then,  the  doctrines  in  question  mutt  be  of  the 
tcry  essence  of  Christianity  \  there  can  be  no  true  religion  without 
Umb.  Iq  saying,  therefore,  that  the  Church  consists  of  ail  those  wIm> 
profess  the  true  religion,  you  only  say  tluit  it  consists  of  the  Calvinists* 
The  definition  which  your  standards  give  of  the  visible  Church  is  thus 
•o  Tsg^,  that  we  must  look  through  the  whole  of  your  religious  for* 
■lularies  before  we  can  understand  it.  In  examining  these  formuls* 
fies,  we  find  nothing  more  prominent  than  the  doctrines  of  partial  rs* 
demption,  of  absolute  unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  irresisti« 
ble  grace,  and  final  perseverance,  la  the  writings  of  distinguished 
FresbjTterian  divines,  the  doctrines  are  equally  conspicuous;  with  }oii 
lliey  are  so  important,  that  Christianity,  without  them,  would  quite  as 
wen  dcserre  to  be  csUed  s  scheme  for  our  dcstfuetioiH  ss  for  mm  ssl- 
TStion. 

of  Lsttsi%  ^S^< 
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No  Church  without  the  tnie  religion — No  cove- 
noted  title  but  in  the  Church — No  salvation  with- 
•ut  a  covenanted  title.  Thus  is  it  literallj  made 
mA  that  none-  but  Calvinists  can  be  members  of 
the  Church,  and  that  none  but  members  of  the 
Church  can  be  saved. 

Put  yoa  and  your  religious  articles  together,  and 
ffe  have  a  scene  of  never  ending  inconsistency* 

^^  And  lest  the  phrase,  the  true  religion^  might 
be  construed  to  mean  an  exact  conformity  with 
tteir  own  standards,  they  declare  that  they  consi- 
der 18  included  in  the  visible  Catholic  Church, 
many  Churches  lets  pure  than  their  occn."* 
. '  There  is  no  such  declaration  as  this  in  the  ex- 
tascts  which  you  have  given  us  from  the  standards 
of  your  society,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  those 
standards.  It  is  merely  said  that  the  Church  may 
exist  in  different  degrees  of  purity;  and  I  humbly 
^prebend  that  a  religious  society  may  be  Pres- 
byterial  in  its  structure,  without  being  absolutely 
perfect  either  in  its  creed  or  its  practice. 

But  you  embrace,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  those 
Christians  who  differ  from  you  upon  the  sub}ect 
of  ecclesiastical  order.f  So  do  we.  We  embrace 
all  m^fk  in  the  spirit  of  charity — ^we  make  allow- 
ance for  what  we  conceive  to  be  error — ^we  extend 
the  divine  (avour  to  all  conscientious  inquirers 
after  truth. 

.  ^*  Our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Articles  of  Go- 
otnMttent,  were  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 

•  ContintMitiai  ef  Uttieiv^  p.  44.  f  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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Divines.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  of  these 
divines,  excepting  about  seven  or  eight,  had  re- 
ceived Episcopal  ordination,  and  no  other.  Is  it 
credible  that  these  men,  assembled  as  ministers, 
judicially  deliberating;  and  acting  as  ministers, 
could  have  intended  to  pronounce  their  own  ordh- 
nation  null  and  void  ?''* 

It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented.  Sir,  that  yon 
vfiM  continue  to  be  so  extremely  disingenuous. 
"Who  has  ever  pretended  that  you  deny  the  Validity 
of  Episcopal  ordination?  You,  surely,  are  too 
-wise  to  unchurch  your  own  religious  society. 
Episcopal  ordinlition  is  the  basis  upon  which  that 
society  must  ultimately  rest.  Buf ,  Sir,  you  admit 
the  validity  of  this  mode  of  ordination,  as  I  hav^ 
already  more  than  once  observed,  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  fad  Preshyterial;  and  even  this 
poor  concession  in  favour  df  Episcopacy,  is  er* 
torted  from  you  by  the  hard  fmociple  of  necessity^ 

As  Episcopal  clergymen,  we  are  innovators,  in- 
truders, rebels.  But  you  are  pleased  to  view  us 
with  a  Presbyterial  ey« ;  and  instantly,  as  l^  the 
power  of  magic,  we  become  real  ministers  of 
Christ.  There  must  be  prodigious  virtue  in  tfae 
^spirit  of  Presbyterianism  to  purge  away  the  dioas 
of  so  moch  corruption,  and  to  convert  rebels  and 
impostors  into  the  ambassadors  of  Heaven. 

if  ou  charge  me  wkh  grossly  misrepresenting  the 
opinions  of  Drs.  Mteon  and  M^Leod ;.  in  doin^ 
whkh  you  use  ttie  foUowiug  very  severe  languai^ 
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■ 

.— ^<  Although  both  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  M^Leod 
maj  hold  some  opinions  concerning  the  Christiao 
Church  in  which  I  do  not  entirely  concur  with 
them ;  yet  there  cannot  be  greater  injustice  than 
to  speak  of  thetn  and  thejr  writings  in  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  Mr.  How  has  permitted  hiqnself 
to  do.  To  what  this  misstatement  of  their  opi- 
nions is  to  be  ascribed,  it  becomes  not  me  to  say. 
I  dare  not  impeach  the  integrity  of  Mr.  How. 
For  acquitting  his  honesty  at  the  expense  of  iiis 
understanding,  he  would  not  thank  mc :  And  to 
suppose  that  h^  hajs  allowed  himself  to  speak  with 
ao  much  positiveness  of  their  tenets,  without  any 
acquaintance  with  them,  would  be  as  offensive  as 
cither.''* 

Thus  ^o  you  permit  yourself  to  speak,  without 
specifying  a  single  case,  or  advancing  a  sii^le 
argument  in  proof  of  your  charge. 

I  have  not  misrepresented  Drs.  Mason  and 
M^Leod  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  opinions 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  them,  they  scruple  not, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  to  avow  and  defend. 
They  maintain  that  the  ministry  is  essential  to  tbe 
very  existence  of  the  visible  Church;  that  out- 
ward ordination  is  essential  to  the  ministry ;  and 
that  valid  ordination  can  be  performed  only  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  That 
is,  they  maintain  that  Presbyterial  ordination  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Church  visible  must  rest  Drs.  Mason  and  M^Leod^ 
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1  am  persuaded,  will  never  charge  me  with  hav- 
ing misrepresented  their  opinions  upon  this  subjects 
Agreeing  with  you  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
Presbyterianism,  they  have  the  merit  of  adhering 
to  them  with  much  greater  consistency. 

"  But  arc  there  not  some  Presbyterians  who 
hold  that  their  form  of  Church  government  was 
the  apostolic  and  primitive  form?  Hndoubtedlyi 
many.  And  arc  there  not  some  also,  who  go  fur- 
ther, and  insist  that  this  form  is  binding  on  the 
Church,  under  all  circumstances  and  states  of 
society,  and,  of  course,  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
all  ages  ?  There  are  certainly  some  who  go  even 
this  length.  Well!  my  opponents  will  reply,  is 
not  this  holding  to  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian 
government  ?  It  is.  And  is  it  not,  of  consequence, 
going  the  whole  length  with  us,  and  denying  that 
there  can  be  any  true  Church,  or  valid  ordinances 
without  it  ?  Certainly  not  The  conclusion  has 
no  more  connexion  with  the  premises,  than  with 
the  most  remote  object  in  creation."* 

^'  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  ^  that  if  these  be 
the  opinions  of  jure  divine  Presbyterians,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  themselves ;  for  that  a  belief  that 
Presbyterianism  was  the  apostolic  form  of  Church 
government,  necessarily  carries  with  it,  on  every 
principle  of  sober  reasoning,  a  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  Church,  no  ministry  without  it.'  This 
conclusion  is  as  illegitimate  in  reasoning,  as  it  is 
false  in  fact't 

«  Continuation  of  Uttmb  ^  41;  48L  fttud.p.529  53. 
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^^  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  charge  brought 
j^inst  Presbyterians,  that  they  unchurch  all  who 
reject  the  I'resbjrterian  government,  is  perfectly 
tmfounded,"  and  that  the  authors  of  the  charge  are 
guilty  of  ^'  calumniating  our  venerable  Church."* 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  mere  evasion,  founded 
mi  the  vague  meaning  of  a  phrase.  Who  has  ever 
said  that  you  represent  the  entire  frame  of  JPres-* 
bjfteridl  gatemmerU  as  essential  to  the  existence 
cf  the  visible  Church?  No,  Sir,  the  point  of 
the  argument  is  not  here.  Let  us,  for  a  mo- 
nent,  substitute  ^^  ministry"  for  ^^  government,'' 
aod  then  see  whether  you  can  escape  so  readily. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  do  you  believe,  with  your  re- 
ligioiis  standards,  that  an  outwardly  ordained  mi- 
Aistry  is  ao  enentuU  ingredient  of  the  Christiaa 
Churdi  ?  Do  you  believe,  with  the  same  stand- 
ards, that  the  power  of  ordination  has  been  dele- 
cted by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  a  Pres- 
l)ylerial  Assembly,  and  that  it  can  be  lawfully  ex- 
ercised by  such  an  assembly  alone?  Afraid  to 
meet  the  doctrine  directly  and  manfully,  you  re- 
tire under  cover  of  the  vague  term  government. 
This  is  your  constant  practice. 

Presbyterianism  is  the  Apostolic  form  of  Church 
government — ^thereibre,  without  Presbyterianism, 
♦here  can  be  no  minfaitiy,  and  no  Church. 

This  is  very  lame  indeed.  We  ju^  not  quite 
8uch  Tyros  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  In  holding  us 
out  to  the  public  as  arguing  in  this  wajr,  jrou  de 

*  Obatinaatte  or  UUmmk  54^  IS 
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iojuslice,  I  assure  you,  to  our  logicat  powers. 
But  if  we  only  say,  the  ministry  being  necessary 
to  the  Church,  and  ordination  by  a  Presbyterial 
Assembly  being  necessary  to  the  ministry,  it 
must  follow,  that,  without  a  Presbyterial  Assem- 
bly, there  can  be  no  Church — our  reputation 
for  dialectic  skill,  perhaps,  will  not  be  totally 
ruined. 

If  you  had  been  contented  with  extricating 
yourself  from  a  difficult  situation  by  the  inge-^ 
nious  use  of  ambiguous  phrases,  it  might  have 
been  set  down  to  the  account  of  excusable  frailty; 
l>ut  when  you  venture  to  represent  your  opponentt 
as  making  themselves  ridiculous  by  their  igno* 
ranee,  and  even  to  brand  them  as  calumniatort| 
in  reference  to  the  point  under  consideration,  yoa 
are  guilty  of  an  outrage  which  must  excite  the 
indignation  of  all  honest  men. 

^^  The  most  rigid  Presbyterians  hitve,  at  differ^ 
ent  times,  both  as  individuals  and  judicatories; 
both  by  their  writings  and  their  decisions,  expli^ 
citly  acknowledged  different  denominations  of 
Christians  to  be  ttoe  Churches  of  Christ  They 
have  acknowledged  our  Congregational  brethren 
in  NeuhEngland;  the  regidar  Independents  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Great'Britain ;  the  Episcopalian 
in  Engkmi  and  America;  the  Lutkerans  in  Ger» 
many  and  the  United  States;  and  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  denominations,  as  all  Churches  of 
Christ  They  consider  all  these,  indeed,  aiMnom 
«r  less  corrupt;  and  have,  accordingly,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  withaut  feserve^  wsilten,  preached. 
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and  printed  their  testimonj  against  those  corrup- 
tions."* 

Ordination,  as  practised  by  all  these  societies^ 
you  consider  as  substantially  Prcsbyterial,  and 
tberefore  valid.  But  what  becomes  of  the  Qua- 
kers? You  do  not  venture  to  put  them  doWn  as  a 
true  Church.  The  Greek  Chrbtians,  too,  more 
numerous  than  all  the  societies  of  Protestants 
united,  you  excommunicate  merely  because  ordi- 
nation is  performed  among  them  by  a  single  der^ 
gffnuMj  instead  of  being  performed  by  a  pluratiiy 
of  clergymen.  So  rigid  is  your  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  the  exclusive  validity  of  ordination  by 
the  hands  of  a  Presbyterial  Assembly.  Indeed,  Sir, 
it  would  be  wise  in  you  to  keep  this  subject  out 
erf*  sight  Turn  and  disguise  it  as  you  please,  it  will 
ftill  be  apparent  that  your  principles  relative  to 
external  order,  are  more  strict  than  those  of  your 
opponents,  artd  that  they  exclude  from  the  visible 
Church  a  much  greater  number  of  professing 
Christians. 

"  This  simple  statement  also  refutes  another 
assertion,  which  Mr.  How  permits  himself,  with- 
out the  smallest  foundation,  to  make  and  repeat. 
The  assertion  to  which  I  allude,  is  conveyed  in 
the  following  terms.  "  All  of  you  declare  bap- 
tism and  the  supper  to  be  general  conditions  of  sal' 
vation;  representing  them  as  seals  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  jtny  ordinary  or  regular  clai^n  to  the  bless* 

*  Contiiutation  wi  LeUen»  p.  5U 
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ings  of  diat  covenant" — ^^  Mr.  How  asserts  that 
M  Presbjrterians  believe  and  speak  thus.  But  can 
he  find  one  that  does  ?  I  know  of  none  i  and  am 
confident  there  is  none.  Our  Gtmfessian  of  Faith 
sajs  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresslj 
declares,  that  persons  to  whom  these  ordinances 
Bie  never  administered,  may  be  saved;  and  that 
those  who  do  receive  them  may  petisk.^^* 

Was  there  ever  such  a  re&tation  ? 

Does  not  God  require  us  to  be  baptized  ?  And 
is  not  obedience  to  his  laws  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion?  To  be  sure,  a  merciful  Being  will  make 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  his  firail  creatures. 
Wilful  departure  from  his  institutions  must  infal- 
libly exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  but 
not  so,  we  humbly  trust,  with  such  as  proceeds 
firom  ignorance  or  prejudice :— therefore,  we  say, 
baptism  is  a  general  condition  of  salvation.  To 
this  you  answer,  that  unbaptized  persons  ma/y  ho 
$Qfoed.  Surely,  Sir,  you  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  general  condition,  and  a  condition 
that  can,  under  no  possible  circumstances,  be 
dispensed  with.  The  assertion  that  your  standards 
represent  '*'  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
general  conditions  of  salvation,"  mwtt  be  consi- 
dered, then,  I  believe,  as  remaining  firm. 

"  But,"  says  Mr-  How,  "  your  Confession  (^ Faith 
represents  baptism  as  the  only  mode  of  admission 
into  the  visible  Church;  it  declares  that. out  of 
the  visible  Church,  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility 
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of  uintMm ;  and  it  mawtauii  tdrai  bap(iBm.oq|^ 
«H  to  be  admiiustered  bjr  may  but  m  minister  of 
Ihe  Gespd  baofidfy  mrdainedm .  Does  it  not  follow 
fthfiiiy  that  without  bafAism^  there  is  ^  no  wdmeanf 
pMwihflity  of  sahrationf*  ^  Nxi^  it  does  not  fol- 
low. His  premises  are  iocorvect,  and  his  conchi- 
lion  is  equallj  aa  With  all  his  confidence  he 
blunders  at  eroj  step.  Every  one  who  has  read 
our  Confession  of  Faitiij  knows  its  doctrine  on  this 
jMihject  to  be,  that  ott  wko.prqfess  the  true  religion^ 
«re  members  of  the  visible  Church :  that  the  cAil- 
dnm  of  sndi  persons,  by  virtue  of  their  birthy  and 
iof  come  amienar  to  baptism^  are  also  members  of 
4he  Church;  and  that  baptism  is  only  the  wp- 
Ipointed  se&lj  or  aolemti  recognition  and  ratyicadM 
4if  their  membership.  This  is  perfectly  plain;  and 
it  cirts  up  by  the  roots  eveiy  pretence  for  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  How  has  made."* 

I^  me  refer  you  to  the  following  passages  fiom 
your  Confession  of  Faith : — ^^  Baptism  is  a  sacm- 
ment  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the 
forty  baptized  into  the  visible  Churchy  &c."t  ^^  Sa- 
craments are  holy  signs  and  seab,  &c.  immedi- 
ately instituted  by  God,  &c.  to  put  a  visible  differ- 
ence between  those  that  belong  unto  the  Church,  and 
th£  rest  of  the  worW^X 

It  is,  then,  the  clear  doctrine  of  your  Confessioa 
9f  Faith,  that  baptism  is  the  onUy  mode  of  acfaw- 

•  Continiution  of  Letters,  p.  61. 

I  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  XKTiii.  sect  1. 

t  Ibid.  ohi^.  xsrii.  tcct.  1. 
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Amiwto  tbe  rmblm  Church ;  ollienHae^  bowciii 
it  b<  an^  that  the  sacmoients  detrngaish  tfm 
worid  and  the  Church  from  each  olh«r  ?        '   •• 

Baptism  admits  nsjnt*  the  Cbtirdi,  arid  Asitln- 
guishes  us  ftom  tbe  wofM;  and  jnet  we  majrbe 
members  of  tbe  Cbmrdi,  and  m>  distiiigmBlMd 
fitun  the  world  witbout  bafitism* 

Is  not  this  imputing  contradictioo  axid  absnrditf 
to  joor  rebgioip  formularies  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  passage  to  whack 
you  alkide — ^^  Tbe  visible  Cbvtch.  consists  of  ^^. 
those,  tbroFiigfaaat  tim  world^  (hat  professr  the  tmd 
religion,  together  with  ^tmx  children.'^ 

Unless  we  consider  this,  passage  ae  simplry  set- 
ting forth  the  right  of  the  chikdiett  <€  Christiaa 
parents  to  bs^tism,  it  will  he  impoMible  to  reon»» 
ci\m  it  with  tbe  other  parts  ef  yDiw  Cenfassiow  of 
Faith,  or  with  comuMw  senae.  It  is  vetf  cleat 
liiat  we  eaamot  be  memben  ef  tbe  QMrcb  untii 
tpe  are  admitted  into  it  If  the  efaildrea  of  Cbri»> 
tian  parents'  are-  adoriltted  infO'  the  Church,  and 
^tinguished  fipem^  the  wcrid  bj^fihreit  natural  VhQs^ 
it  can  nerer  be  said  Ael  bi^thm  admits'  tbem 
into  the  Cbureb)  and  dBstinguishey  tbem  froes  the 
woftd.  BM  yow  Ceefbssiew  of  Faitb  e^tpresslf 
says  that  cbildire»  ave  adi^lfed  into  the  Chufdl 
and  dietingaished  liKi^m-  tbe  world  by  bof^tism^; 
tiierefbre  it  dees  not  meen  U>  say  that  they  are 
HtLvm  admitted  and  fltms  distinguished  by  Aeir  na- 
tttial  bkth.    Either,  tltes^  Ale  consfiructie» 

*  ProBbjcUrian  Conkmimoi  M%  okafR.  xjc?.  sect  e. 
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I  have  giren  to  the  panage  tliidar  consideratioD  is 
the  trae  one,  or  jom  Goofeesioil  of  Faith  is  incotn 
sirtent  with  itself. 

*'  Baptism  b  only  the  appcnnted  weaiyor  Solemn 
reeognikan  and  ratijkalkm  of  their  membetship.'' 
Does  jonr  Confession  of  Faith  hold  this  huq^oage  ? 
Far  fiom  it  Baptism  is  ordained  bj  Jesus  Christ, 
says  that  Confession,  as  the  mode  of  admimM 
into  the  Church,  not  as  the  mode  of  reeognizinga 
fremous  admission. 

It  is  not  Bfr.  How  that  ^  blunders,''  then,  but 
Dr.  Miller,  that  makes  his  own  religious  slandardB 
both  contradictory  and  absurd. 

^  With  respect  to  Mr.  How's  direct  and  repeated 
assertion,  that  Cahrinistic  Presbjrterians  make  a 
belief  in  the  ctoctrine  of  ^  election,'  and  the  other 
^  rigid  peculiarities  of  Cahimsm;^*  easentiftl  to  aax 
beibg  in  covenant  with  God,  and  that  they  repre* 
tent  all  who  do  not  receive  these  ^  peculiarities' 
as  given  up  to  uncovenanted  mercy,  it  isdifiicult  to 
answer  it  as  it  deserves,  without  speaking  of  its 
author  in  a  manner  in  which  I  cannot  permit  mj^ 
self  to  speak  of  a  Christian  minister.?'* 

This  is  very  harsh  language.  To  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  I  have  merited 
it  from  you,  I  will  present  at  full  length  the  prin* 
cipal  passage  of  my  Letters  on  which  it  is  founded. 

^^  What  if  I  should  show  that  we  do  not  cany 
Episcopacy  further  thaa  you  cany  the  doctrine  of 
particular,  unconditional  election  and  reprobation? 

•  CoBtiBualioD  of  Ultcn»  p.  61,  62. 
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^^  We  bblYj  with  you,  that  the  visible  Church  is 
the  ^  household  of  Go^i,  to  which  his  gracious  pro- 
mises and  his  life-giviog  spirit  are  vouchsafed;'* 
and  that  out  of  this  visible  Church,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  your  own  Confession^  of  Faith,  there  is 
no  ordinary,  in  other  words,  no  covenanted  poSsi-> 
bility  of  salvation.  Persons  who  depart  from  the 
Church,  as  1  have  before  observed,  we  suppose  to 
be  in  a  great  error;  but  we  judge  them  libt^  leav- 
ing them  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  who  will 
deal  both  justly  and  graciously  with  them.  All 
who  sincerely  desu'e,  and  endeavour  to  know  and 
do  the  will  of  God,  will  be  accepted  by  him ;  and 
fundamental  error  will  not  shut  out  from  mercy 
the  truly  devout  and  penitent  soul.  Even  irregu* 
lar  and  invalid  ministrations  will  be  blessed,  to  the 
faithful  and  humble  recipient,  as  channels  of  gmce, 
and  means  of  salvation.  Men  must  answer  to 
God  for  their  errors;  and  error  will  be  a  subject 
of  condemnation  just  so  far  as  it  is  fairly  imputable 
to  the  individual  who  cherishes  it.  This  can  be 
known  only  to  Omniscience.  Pardon  my  repeti- 
tion :  I  think  it  necessary  frequently  to  state  the 
principle  to  you,  as  in  your  animadversions  upon 
the  doctrines  and  reasoning  of  your  opponents, 
you  appear  to  have  entirely  overlooked  it.  Nor  do 
we  run  into  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  the  inno- 
cence of  error;  or,  that  provided  a  man  be  sincere, 
it  is  immaterial  what  profession  he  is  of.  Far 
from  it.    They  who  reject  revealed  truth,  reject 

•  Letters^  p.  342. 


it  at  thfir  peril;  loting  all  covoniMtod  tifle  ta  aal* 
Tation;  and  tha  hope  wfakh  we  obeiuh  ia  fimndad 
CD  the  nature,  and  the  laagnage  of  God^nvfao  hai 
given  us  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  he  mA 
make  great  allowance  fw  huiwui  fifailtf ;.  paidon* 
ing  the  enors  of  the  head^  where  the  heart  is 
Inily  sincere;  knowing  vi^iereof  we  are  maii^ 
and  remembering  that  we  are  dust  There  is 
no  reaaoft  why  the  same  generri  princqple  shmdd 
not  be  applied  to  inconrect  opimons,  as  well  as 
to  improper  acttoas. 

^^  Error  is,  indeed^  almost  atwi^  in  tins  im- 
perfect state,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sin;  being 
the  result  of  neglect,  which  will  not  use  tlm  means 
of  inlbrmalioD;  of  pride,  which  will  not  submit 
to  the  mortification  of  its  claims;  of  bad  pasamna, 
which  have  been  indulged  until  they*  have  oer^ 
rupted  the  whole  habit  of  the  soul.  At  the  same 
time,  not  a  tittle,  we  humUj  trust,  will  be  to  be 
tmced  to  a  nuN'e  venial  origin.  God  only  knows 
when  error  proceeds  from  a  criminal,  when  from 
a  pardonable  soOrce ;  and  he  onl j  can  tell  what 
degree  of  allowance  may  be  made  for  it  consist* 
ently  with  the  claims  of  justice.  That  this  allow* 
ance  will  be  frur  from  inconsidemble,  we  hope  and 
believe. 

"  Now,  Sir,  let  us  see  how  far  persons  of  your 
Tray  of  thinking  carry  the  rigid  doctrine  of  parti* 
cuhtr  unconditional  election  and  reprobation;  that 
doctrine  upon  which  you  place  so  high  value, 
never  ceasing  to  enforce  it  from  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  press. 
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^  Faith. 7<H]  represent  as  necessary  to  sahration; 
and  jdtt  hold  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  elec* 
tion  and  reprobation  to  be  a  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  ftntii ;  considering  the  vejection  of  it  all 
flowing  from  ^ride^  and  as  indicating  an  nnre* 
generate  state  of  the  heart.    In  revising  to  believe 
this  doctrine,  then,  we  refuse  fto  believe  divine 
truth,  and  so  far  viokUe  the  conditions  of  iheco^ewmt. 
And  HEipoB  what  ground  do  jou  place  us  ?    You 
say  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  who  * 
knows  whereof  we  are  made^  and  remembers  that 
we  are  but  dust.    This  is^'tbe  express  language 
used  by  Calvtnistic  writers.    They  place  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  particular  unconditional 
election  and  reprobation  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  mercy  of  God ;  cherishing  the  hope  that 
he  will,  in  condescension  to  human  frailty,  pardon 
their  error.    A  stranger  to  the  subject  would  really 
suppose,  upon  reading  your  book,  that  your  op- 
ponents deny  the  very  possibility  of  salvation  out  of 
their  own  Church.     After  all,  they  lay  no  more 
stress,  in  reference  to  future  happiness,  on  com- 
munion with  the  visible  Church,  than  you  lay 
upon  the  rigid  peculiarities  of  Calvinism.''* 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  Presbyterians  repre- 
sent a  belief  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin- 
ism as  necessary  to  our  being  in  a  covenanted 
state;  on  the  contrary,  in  saying  that  Presbyte- 
rians regard  persons  who  reject  the  doctrines  in 
question  as  violating  the  conditions  of  the  cove- 

*  Hofr*fl  Letters  to  Miller^  p.  17,  18. 
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npiit,  it  18  ttken  for. granted  that  they  consider 
them  as  being  witbin  il9  pale.  Well,  then,  Pres- 
byterians admit  that  anti-CalviiiistB  may  be  within 
the  oovenaot;  but  deny  that  they  can  jEulfil  its  con- 
ditions.* Now,  surel/i  it  woytd  be  better  nerer 
4o  enter  the  covenanted  state,  than  to  be  thus  in- 
capacitated to  perform  the  conditions  on  which  its 
blessings  are  suspended. 

J.  The  cue  is  ni«de  worse  fiw  you  fay  e:qilaaatMP- 

f 

•  Faith  ii  one  of  tlie  conditkms;  tad  iht  peadiiritaes  of  CfthiMi 
jhn  rrprrirnt  ■■  in  nnwffnf  h^rh  nf  thr  TlirlitiM  tcliiiii  wk  mu 
tld»  |Ih«  withoot  ihM^  « Ite^VfMe  ^lu  of  Mhstioii  ^ 
i)mm  a  glooaij  t^Um  afpnwimitiet  Mid  petidfioitiim «  anri^t  if  ant 
finite,  as  likelj  to  Und  the  belieter  in  the  abjaa  of  the  dtMcil,  ai  m 
the  pmidin  of  God.*    OnmAhmMo  tf  JtifMri^  p.  SSiL 
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LETTER  XI. 

KXJLMDfJLTIOjr  OF  BE.  MILLEK8  LIVE  OF 

BE.  E0BGEE8. 

Sir, 

Xn  the  conclusion  of  jour  last  Series  of  Letters 
on  the  Christian  Ministry,  you  declare  the  object 
for  which  you  had  taken  up  your  pen  to  be  com- 
pletely attained,  and  express  a  firm  resolution  to 
engage  no  more  in  the  Episcopal  controversy. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  kept  this  resolution.  In 
a  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  published  in  the 
year  1813,  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  renew 
the  attack  upon  the  Church  and  her  advocates ; 
asserting,  among  other  things,  that  the  Refor- 
mers were  almost  all  decided  Presbyterians ;  that 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  doctrinal 
Calvinists,  and  drew  up  Calvinistic  articles  as  a 
perpetual  standard  of  faith  for  their  Church.  When 
we  are  held  up  to  public  view  as  opposers  of  those 
religious  articles  which  we  are  sacredly  bound  to 
observe,  is  it  of  much  consequence,  think  you, 
whether  this  be  done  in  an  epistolary  or  a  btdgra- 
phical  form  ;  in  a  work  addressed  to  the  Preshyte^ 
rian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New- York,  or  one  de- 
dicated to  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States?  Besides,  there  are  many 
passages  in  your  Life  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  which  do 
great  injustice  to  the  Episcopal  Church;   and 
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jDiaDy  topics  are  introduced,  which  everf  principle 
of  concitiatioD,  not  leas  than  cf  consistency  and 
erf  policy,  should,  in  my  humble  judgment,  have 
M  you  to  keep  entirely  out  of  s^t 

I  have  ahready  eodearoored  to  show,  at  some 
length,  that  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  decided  Episcopalians,  and  decided 
anti-Calvinists ;  but  still  I  think  it  proper  to  take 
m  short  notice  of  the  very  positive  assertions  winch 
you  advance  on  this  subject  in  the  work  now 
under  review. 

^^  An  impression  seems  to  have  been  received 
by  multitudes,  that  Luther  and  Calvin  differed 
materially  on  important  points,  particularly  on  the 
iubject  of  the  divine  decreesy  or  the  doctrine  of  so* 
¥ereign  ekctian.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  impression.  Excepting  in  the  single 
article  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist^ 
there  was  the  most  entire  harmony  of  opinion  be- 
tween these  two  great  Reformers.''  "  Indeed,  all 
the  eminent  Reformers,  both  in  Great-Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe^  were  agreed  on  these 
points.  The  leading  men  among  them  were  all 
doctrinal  Calvinists."* 

This  is  most  positive,  and  most  unqualified  lan- 
guage. Shall  1  be  blamed  for  saying  that  no  man, 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
would  thus  have  committed  his  reputation  ?  You 
will  recollect,  Sir,  how  frequently  you  take  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  limited  views,  and  slender 

"  Life  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  p.  $%  33. 
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infonnatioa  of  joBT fjpfMRieats.  Wbem.  tae«iow. 
you  display  the  mosl  p&^»^  iarxmm  a:'  t^ 
nous  facts,  ocHmected  «iA  ^  srh  c^ck  of  "te 
Reformation,  we  most  ht  excnwd  for  Pfwwdinf 
you  of  your  ovn  lapkanHi  luewrt. 

The  teadiiig  Refcrtn  ««k  Zni^k.  Ldtmc 
Melancihoa,  CniMs.  Bidkr.  CbiriL 

Was  Zuin^  a  Cahien' 

Let  nw  nSer  you  lo  ii*  cx^ditx  tfWJBWp^  «F 
Mo^eim.*  **  TIk  ab-riAaie  d&mt  of  Ow  wHk 
reelect  to  ibe  fator*  iLsd  vrvAsmJaK  •wHir.vjt  iF 
the  human  race.  kAks  Bke^  «•  /xn  V^  ok  aitMMtft 
of  Zuinekj  was  an  c»E9Ctti  leut  ■  Xbt  rtvsA  v 
Cahio-n 

But  an  antfaoritr  gtil  laoR  la  ow  p»|wt.  aaJ 
one,  lo  which,  1  am  indiKcd  ki  t^oUL  v'jc  wil  i|> 
tach  erea  greater  t^m  Aas  lo  ttoc  'if  MuAcm, 
is  the  Ecclesbstical  UiA-xy  of  fa^  IUmz,  *b 
present  Dean  of  CariUe.  ami  Preadm  U  4^H«b 
College  in  the  UmTenity  of  *"  aahnJo 

inp,  lam  coonncad,  thu  riliii  ^wji  ai^ 
■uato ,  t^urwardx  mmmtmmti  iy  CM>^ OHMvlif 
the  abwhite  decrees  of  Ood,  wuA  m  m$^tt 

able  rupture  among  the  Am  i 
casioned  by  c 

p*r- 
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nounces  it,  too,  in  the  most  uohesitating  termti 
and  after  a  thorough  investigatioD  of  the  subject 
Mark  the  force  of  his  language.  ^^  Certain  p£cd* 
LIAR  sentimentBy  afterwards  maintained  hy  CM- 
i;in."  The  author  seems  to  discriminate  Calvin 
from  all  the  other  Reformers,  and  to  represent  the 
predestinarian  scheme  as , originating  with  him; 
especially  when  we  take  the  sentence  just  cpioted 
in  connexion  with  one  which  immediately  follows 
it— '^^  the  rupture  among  the  first  Reformeis  was 
not  occasioned  by  disputes  concerning  predestina* 
tion.'' 

Peculiar  sentiments  of  Cahin^^seniimenis  af« 
TERWARDS  maintained  by  Calvin — sentiments  Mpon 
uhick  the  di^[nUes  among  the  first  Refbrmers  did  not 

The  following  unequivocal  passage  is  in  the  Li* 
turgy  of  the  Church  of  Zurich,  of  which  Zuingle 
was  the  founder.  "  Consider,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God  our  Saviour,  that  all  men  should 
attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  through  our 
only  mediator  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  up 
for  the  redemption  of  all  mankind.^^* 

Were  Luther  and  M eladctbon  Calvinists  ? 

This  question  has  been  briefly  touched  already; 
but  its  importance  demands  a  more  full  examina- 
tion. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  at  one  period  held  the 
doctrine  of  a  strict  philosophical  necessity.  The 
followers  of  Luther,  however,  strenuously  contend 

*  Liturgia  Fij^riiuiy  London,  1693. 
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that  even  the  barsheat  of  his  opinioDS  cannot  be 
understood  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  Calviniatic 
system.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  opinions  in  quea* 
tion  were  entertained  by  Luther  and  Melancthon 
only  in  the  very  earliest  part  of  their  career ;  they 
soon  became  convinced  of  their  error,  and  did 
not  hesitate  formally  to  confess  and  renounce  it; 
So  early  as  the  year  1627,  a  form  of  doctrine  waf 
drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  for  the  Churches  of 
Saxony,  in  which  the  free  will  of  man  in  acts  of 
morality  was  expressly  asserted.  This  work  wa$ 
afterwards  re-published  by  Luther,  with  exprea* 
sions  of  hla  approbation ;  insomuch,  that  Erasmus, 
upon  seeing  the  work,  thus  remarked  upon  it-r*^ 
^'  The  Lutheran  fever  daily  grows  more  mild;  so 
much  so,  that  Luther  himself  writes  apologies  &r 
several  things,  and,  among  the  rest,  for  the  very 
one  on  account  of  which  he  has  been  held  to 
be  a  heretic  and  a  madman,  "f  Luther,  indeed, 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Reformation  he  had  not  completdy 
settled  his  creed  :|  and  in  his  last  work  of  in«> 

*  See  Pet.  Uaberkomii  Solida  et  Neceasam  Vindicatio,  Lib.  Art* 
Lvther.  For  tbii,  and  fyr  every  things  rebitiTe  to  the  opintoni  of  Ut- 
tWr  iod  MelanctboDi  on  points  connected  with  the  predeatinarian  ea^ 
troreray,  I  be|^  leave,  once  for  all,  to  refer  to  Dr.  Laurence's  Bamptofi 
Letttires,  whenftfae  subject  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  different  t«- 
thotities  are  minutely  quoted.  It  would  swell  the  present  work  to  nradi 
too  gi«al  a  size  to  give  numerous  extracts  from  the  writings  of. Luther* 
Melancthon,  and  others ;  I,  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  lectures  before  mentioned,  m  which  he  will  find  full 
'  satisfaction. 

f  Anno  1528.  Epistolae,  lib.  xx.  ep.  63.  Erasmus  and  Luther  hid 
previously  been  engaged  in  controvert  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  will. 

t  Opera  Witt«k^  ToL  Tii.  p.  139. 


portance,  the  CommeDtary  upoD  Genesis,  he  ex- 
presrfy  apologizes  for  his  former  opinions.*  Me- 
lancUion  appears,  from  his  letters,  to  hare  re- 
nounced and  condemned  the  doctrine  under  ron- 
fflderation,  as  early  as  the  year  1629,  which  was 
previous  to  the  session  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.f 
Before  that  Diet  was  laid,  as  is  nell  knonn,  (he 
famous  Lutheran  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Me- 
lancthon ;  in  this  Confession,  the  obnoxious  tenets 
tlluded  to  do  not  appear.  The  celebrated  woik 
of  Melancthon,  entitled,  "  Loci  Theologici,"  fur- 
nishes decisive  evidence  of  a  change  in  his  opi- 
nions: in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  doc- 
trine of  fatality  is  asserted;  but  in  the  year  163^ 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  appeared,  when  the 
obnoxious  tenet  was  exchanged  for  the  opposite 
one  of  contingency.  The  doctrine  of  the  co- 
Mwmtion  of  man  with  divine  grace  in  the  act 
^  coarenioD,  is  most  unequiTbcelly  acMrted  in 
tte  **  Lod  Theologi<»."t  Lather,  indeed,  neru 
nfent  ao>  far  as  to  deny,  in  some  sensa,  tfab  co- 
oparation,  «ren  in  hta  controveiay  with  EiaaniBi} 
—a  fact  which  Erasmus  himself  confesses.^ 

The  universality  of  grace  u  deadly  declared  io 
die  correspondence  and  other  writings  of  Lutfaei; 
For  this  I  may  refer  you  to  the  celebi^j^  Gernuui 
kiatorian,  Seckendorf^  who  supports  lus  declwa- 
tlon  on  the  subject,  by  extracts  from  Luthei^ 


■  open,  ml.  Tt.  p.  355.  f  Epitt.  Lib.  Land.  p.  407- 

t  See  the  clupter  De  tjben  Arbitrio. 

f  epenanmi,  tcL k. p.  14MI.  eA.  fc^.  ■MttTfa 
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writiogs.*    Indeed,  the  idea  of  grace  being  of- 
fered to  aU,  but  bestowed  only  on  a  few,  Luthef 
reprobated  with  the  utmost  severity  <^  language.^ 
The  same  doctrine  was  repeatedly  advanced  bjr 
Melancthon.    Both  these  eminent  men  also  ex- 
pressly and  strongly  maintained  the  defectibilitpr 
of  grace;  condemning  the  opposite  doctrine  in 
the  most  pointed  terms.    They  held  that  our  fall 
from  grace  may  be  both  total  and  findl^X    It  may 
be  well  to  present  you  with  a  short  passage  from 
Melancthon  on  this  point    '^  They  who  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  sons  of  God;  but 
Y^en  they  act  wickedly,  they  grieve  and  expel 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  then  they  cease  to  be  the  sons  of 
God."^    ^^  I  afiBrm  that  many  falling  into  great 
wickedness,  drive  from  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
become  again  justly  exposed  to  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  some  of  whom,  however,  again  becomii^ 
penitent,  as  Aaron  and  David,  return  to  God^  and 
are  received  into  his  favour ;  many  do  not  return^ 
but  fall  into  eterhal  misery."|| 

The  language  held  by  Luther  and  Melancthon 
on  the  subject  of  predestination  is  widely  different, 
indeed,  from  that  of  Calvin.  Let  me  once  more 
refer  you  to  a  testimony,  to  which,  I  persuade  my^ 
self,  you  will  attach  high  value ;  that  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Dean  of  Carlisle,  in  his  very  interesting 
Ecclesiastical  History.  ^^  Content  with  what 
Scripture  had  revealed,  he  never  undertook  to  ex- 

•  Seckendorf,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  sect  43.      f  Postilia  Domestica,  p.  57] 

%  Lath.  Oper.  voL  ▼.  p.  405.    Ibid.  Tol.  ti.  p.  M. 

f  LtM  TlMologMi,  -p.  910.  n  Open,  vol.  i.  p.  ^$, 
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plain  this  dMetilt  subject  with  any  thing  like  & 
thematic  precisidik ;  mnch  less  did  he  ever  tfaiidr 
pMper  tk>  'piopose  the  arduous  speciflations  goo- 
Cernlttg  thii  divide  decrees,  as  necessaiy  aitides 
of  a  CXnristiati's  faith."*    <<  He  aignes  that  God 
chose,  and  seriously  decreed  from  efemitf,  the 
possityiiitjr  of  the  salvation  and  eveilasttng  h^pi- 
ness  of  all  men.'^  Calvin,  on  the  contraiy,  ven- 
tures to  speculate  with  great  precision  on  the 
secret  decrees  of  God ;  settittg  forth  a""  complete 
sjstem  upon  the  subject,  and  representing  it  as 
c^  vital  importance  in  the  Christian  scheme.    So 
fiur  from  admitting  a  possibilltj  of  salvation  to  al^ 
he  holds,  that  God,  by  an  eternal  and  uncondi- 
tional decree,  consigned  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind to  inevitable  perdition.    It  is  imposifible  to 
find  a  more  fer\'ent  dissuasive  than  is  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Luther,  from  those  intricate 
jspeculations,  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  which 
constituted  the  favourite  occupation  of  Calvin. 
^'  Many  have  perished  in  the  indulgence  of  such 
curious  inquiries;  it  is  a  temptation  which  leads 
even  to  blasphemy.''!    "  The  thought  of  investi- 
gating causes  is  pernicious  and  pestilent ;  brining 
with  it  inevitable  distruction;    especially  when 
we  ascend  too  high,  and  undertake  to  philoso- 
phize upon  predestindtion.^^f^    ^^  Those  stoical  dis* 
putations,"  said  Melancthon,  ^^  are  to  bie   exe- 
crated,  which  some  introduced,    who  imagine, 
that  the  elect  always  retain  the  Holy  Spirit,  even 

*  Milner's  HUtorjr  of  the  Church  of  Chriit,  toI.  ▼.  p.  57L 

t  IbM.  vo}.  T.  p.  573.    #  Ibid.  p.  572.    $OpmLiitha^vvLTL^S04. 
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when  they  commit  atrocious  crime€H-Let  us  not 
confirm  in  fools  security  and  blindness."* 

Perfectly  conformable  to  these  wise  reflectionii 
was  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  held  by  the 
celebrated  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  In 
order  to  understand  it  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  reference,  for  a  moment,  to  the  scholastie 
doctrine,  on  this  subject,  which  they  so  strenuously 
opposed. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  immediately  before 
the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  an  individual 
predestination  prevailed — that  is,  the  predestina- 
tion of  certain  persons  to  future  happiness;  but 
this  predestination  was  represented  as  conditional, 
and  founded  on  foreknowledge.  The  radical  error 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  point,  however, 
consisted  in  connecting  the  doctrine  of  humaa 
merit  with  that  o[  predestination.  She  held  a 
predestination  of  one  man  to  future  happiness  in 
preference  to  another,  not  by  an  absolute  decree, 
but  on  the  ground  of  his  foreseen  worthiness. 
The  power  of  man  to  merit  grace,  and,  by  the 
help  of  merited  grace,  to  merit  Heaven,  was  one 
of  the  foulest  corruptions  of  the  papacy ;  striking 
directly  at  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  sole  merits  of  Christ.  Against  this 
corniption  Luther  and  Melancthon  never  ceased 
to  inveigh.  But,  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
predestination  of  particular  persons  to  happiness 
as  the  meritorious  objects  of  n^ercy^  they  were  very 

*  l«oci  Theolugici,  p.  l%6^  12^. 
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far  from  going  into  the  contoaiy  extreme  of  de- 
crees consigning  a  specific  number  of  persons  to 
happiness,  and  a  specific  number  to  miseij,  with- 
out reference  to  faith,  or  woiks,  or  anj  other 
thing  in  the  creature,  moving  thereunta    Tliis 
desperate  extreme  was  reserved  for  the  adventur- 
ous ambition  of  Calvin;  both  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  warned  their  followers  to  beware  of  it  in  the 
most  urgent  and  affectionate  terms.     'JThej  as- 
sumed the  Gbspel  promise,  which  they  expressly 
represented  to  be  universal,  as  the  basis  of  pre* 
destination;    considering  predestination,    not  as 
fixing  the  future  state  of  individuals,  but  as  telat* 
ing  to  the  Christian  Church  viewed  as  a  cdlective 
body.    In  a  word,  while  the  Church  of  Rome 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  of  imdividu'' 
ak  to  grace  J  on  the  ground  of  congruous  merit;  and 
to  glory^  on  the  ground  of  condign  merit;  Luther 
and  Melancthon  contended  that  the  onJj  predes- 
tination revealed  in  Scripture,  is  a  gratuitous  pre- 
destination of  a  collective  body  to  spiritual  privi- 
leges in  this  life ;  ^of  the  Christian  Church  to  her 
connexion  with  Christ,  her  supreme  Head. 
'   The  following  passages  from  Melancthon  will 
place  his  sentiments  and  those  of  Luther,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  in  a  very  clear  point  of  light 

"  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
promise  of  the  Gospel,  to  wit — that  it  gratuiioushf 
offers  mercy,  and  that  the  offer  is  universal  For 
these  two  things,  at  present,  greatly  exercise  the 
minds  of  men.  One  while  there  is  a  dispute 
about  merity  it  being  said  that  we  are  not  elected 
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becau$e  we  are  unworthy.  At  another,  the  dis- 
pute is  about  particularity;  it  is  said  that  even  if 
we  were  wofthy,  still  God  has  elected  his  ofon 
particular  ones^  to  whom  he  will  be  especially 
favourable.  And,  therefore,  it  is  denied  that  sal* 
vation  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  us  because  we  may 
not  be  in  that  number.  Both  of  these  imagina- 
tions are  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  pious  minds  should  be  diligently 
fortified  against  them.  We  ought  neither  to  lay 
stress  upon  our  worthy  nor  convert  the  universsJ 
promise  into  b,  particular  one."* 

^'  Concerning  the  effect  of  election,  let  us  hold 
out  this  consolation,  that  God,  not  willing  that 
the  whole  human  race  should  perish,  always  of 
his  mercy,  and  on  account  of  his  Son,  calls, 
draws,  and  collects  a  Church,  and  receives  those 
who  assent,  and  thus  always  wills  that  there 
should  be  perpetually  some  Church  which  he 
assists  and  saves. "f  ^^  But  you  will  say,  this  con- 
solation is  so  far  a  benefit,  that  I  know  that  a 
Church  is  preserved  for  others ;  but  perhaps  that 
profits  me  nothing,  and  how  can  I  know  who  are 
the  elect.  I  answer.  This  general  consolation  is 
beneficial  to  you  also,  because  you  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Church  is  preserved  for  you  also, 
and  the  command  of  God  is  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble, that  you  also  should  hear  his  Son,  should  ex- 
ercise penitence,  and  believe  that  you  are  to  be 
received  on  account  of  the  Mediator."t 

•  Loci  Theologici,  dc  Pnedeit.  cd.  1535.  f  I^i*^- 

t  opera  Melanctii.  v«I.  ir,  p.  161. 
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The   following  passage   from  Bucer,  relative 
to  Melaocthon's  doctrine  of  predestination,  will 
•how  how  that  doctrine  was  originally  understood. 
^  The  question  is  to  be  repelled — Are  we  predes- 
tinated?   For,  as  has  been  said,  he  who  doubts 
of  this,  cannot  believe  that  he  is  either  €:alled  or 
justified; — that  is,  he  cannot  be  a  Christum.    It 
IBi  therefore,  to  be  assumed,  that  we  are  all  fore- 
known, pre-appointed,  separated  by  God  from  the 
lest,  and  selected  for  this  end,  that  we  may  be 
Memally  preserved,  and  that  this  purpose  of  God 
.cannot  be  changed;  and  hence  all  our  thinkii^ 
Idid  care  should  be  directed  to  this  point,  that  we 
inay  answer  to  this  predestination  and  calling  of 
God,  that  we  may  co-operate  to  eternal  life,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  strength  which  the  Lord  hath  ever 

supplied Certainly,  those  whom  God  calls,  if 

ikey  do  but  follow  the  caU^  he  hath  predestinated 
and  foreknown ;  he  will  also  justify  and  glorify.'^* 

"  As  the  preaching  of  repentance  is  universal, 
so  also  the  promise  of  grace  is  universal.  Let  us, 
therefore,  remove  from  Paul  stoical  disputations 

which  overturn  faith  and  prayer. Against  these 

imaginations  let  us  learn  the  will  of  the  Deity 
from  the  Gospel.^t  ''  1  have  often  said  that  the 
consideration  of  universality  is  necessary,  so  that 
every  one  should  include  himself  in  the  universal 
promise,  nor  ascribe  to  the  Deity  a  respect  of  per- 
sons^ or  contradictory  wills.^'t 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  any  man  possessing 

•  Enar.  Epist.  .id  Rom.  p.  35^;.  ed.  1536. 

t  Loci  Theologici,  dc  Prjcdest  eJ.  1545.        *  Opera,  vol.  It.  p.  168 
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the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Re-* 
formation,  should  venture  to  pronounce  Melanc- 
thoD  a  Calvinist.  Enough  has,  probably,  been 
already  said  on  this  point ;  but  evidence  so  de- 
cisive and  so  particular  remains  yet  to  be  pro- 
duced, that  I  must  be  excused  for  trespassing 
somewhat  longer  upon  your  patience. 

"  In  the  beginning  (of  the  Reformation)  the 
stoical  disputes  among  us  concerning  fate,  were 
too  horrid,  and  they  were  injurious  to  discipline. 
Wherefore,  I  beseech  you  not  to  think  of  any 
such  formula  of  doctrine."* 

"  I  am  no  stoic ;  but  contend  more  strongly 
with  the  family  of  Zeno  concerning  fate,  than 
our  warriors  have  fought  at  the  Danube  and  the 
Elbe."t  "  Let  us,  therefore,  remove  from  the 
Deity  this  stoical  severity,  and  let  us  consider  it 
as  certain  that  we  are  beloved  by  him."t  "  I  uil*- 
derstand  there  are  some  who  are  about  to  make 
war  upon  me  concerning  this  stoical  necessity, 
and  if  they  move  the  subject  I  shall  think  it  a  du^ 
I  owe  to  God  and  the  Church  to  refute  those  con- 
tunielious  ravings  against  God."^  "  Those  stoi- 
cal disputations  are  to  be  execrated  which  some 
bring  forward,  contending  that  all  sins  are  equal^ 
and  that  the  elect  always  retain  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  when  they  allow  themselves  in  atrocious 
lapses."!! 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  very  strong  lan- 

*  Melan.  Epist.  44.  lib.  3.        f  Epist.  Lond.  p.  370.        i  Ibid.  p.  557^. 
i  Anno  1555.  Ibid.  p.  458.    See  tlso,  p.  266,  371,  405,  463. 
II  Loci  Theolog^ci,  p.  126. 
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guage.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  Melancthon,  in  the 
tise  of  this  language,  had  a  particular  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  Calvin.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  did  not  scruple  to  brand  Calvin  as  the 
Zeno  of  his  age. 

<^  Lelius  virrites  to  me,  that  so  great  are  the 
disputes  at  Geneva,  about  stoical  necessity^  that  a 
certain  person  venturing  to  differ  from  Zsno,  has 
been  shut  up  in  prison.  Oh  unhappy  state  of 
things !  The  true  and  wholesome  doctrine  is  ob- 
scured by  disputes  foreign  to  it."* 

Beza,  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  expressly  tells  us, 
that  Melancthon,  in  the  year  1662,  began  to  maik 
the  Reformers  of  Geneva  as  the  introducers  of  a 
stoical  fate: — ^^  Genevenses  Stoicum  &tum  in- 
vehentes  notare."t  In  perfect  consbtency  with 
this,  was  the  conduct  of  Melancthon,  when  the 
Articles  of  Concord,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1649, 
between  the  Churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
were  presented  to  him : — He  indignantly  erased 
the  article,  de  ekctione  t 

But  the  radical  difference  of  opinion,  on  this 
subject,  between  Calvin  and  Melancthon,  will 
abundantly  appear  from  their  correspondence. 

A  life  of  Calvin,  written  by  a  clergyman  of  your 
own  religious  society,^  is  now  lying  before  me  • 
with  translations  of  some  of  his  letters  annexed. 

•  EpiaL  Lond.  p.  390.  f  ViU  Calvini,  anno  1552. 

♦  "  Wc  carefully  ttach  that  God  does  not  exert  his  power  proniticu. 
ously  upon  all  who  receive  the  sacraments,  but  only  upon  the  Elect.** 
Article  16. 

§  The  Rev.  Elijah  Waterman,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Con^r^g^ 
t4on,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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Let  me  present  you  with  a  few  extracts  from 
these  translatiotis ;  they  will  be  of  greater  weight 
with  you,  probably,  than  any  translations  that 
might  be  made  by  myself;  beside  that  I  shall  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  examination  of  the 
originals. 

"  Calvin  to  Melancthon. 

•^  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  so  much  of- 
fended at  some  of  my  too  free  admonitions,  that 
you  tore  my  letter  to  pieces  before  several  wit- 
nesses. The  person  who  related  this  was  not  in- 
deed worthy  of  much  credit ;  but  as  it  appeared 
to  be  confirmed  by  various  signs  for  a  long  time,  I 
was  at  length  constrained  to  suspect  that  some 
part  of  it  might  be  true."*  "  It  is  no  small  grief 
to  me,  that  our  method  of  teaching  is  manifestly 

observed  to  be  too  discordant I  candidly  confess, 

that  leligion  prevents  me  from  acceding  to  you  on 
this  point  of  doctrine;  as  you  appear  to  me  to 
dispute  too  metaphysically  concerning  the  free- 
dom of  the  will It  cannot  be  attributed  to  an 

oversight,  that  a  man  of  your  acuteness,  caution, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  should 
confound  the  election  of  God  with  those  pro- 
mises which  are  common  to  all.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  preaching  of  the  word  is 
promiscuously  common  to  all  persons ;  but  that 
the  spirit  of  faith  is  given  by  special  privilege  t^ 

*  Watwrflua's  Life  of  CalTxn,  p.  367. 
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the  elect  alone. I  hear,  when  you  received  the 

.  formula  of  our  uniou  with  the  Church  of  Zuiich| 
taking  a  pen,  jou  erased  the  sentence,  which 
cautiously  and  soberly  distinguishes  the  elect  fiom 
the  reprobate.  This  was  totally  different  from 
your  usual  moderation,  not  to  say  more."* 

Still  you  tell  us,  in  the  most  peremptmy  lan- 
guage, that  a  perfect  harmony  of  opinion  existed 
between  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin  on  the 
subject  of  the  divine  decrees;  indeed,  that  all 
the  leading  Reformers,  lioth  in  Great-Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  doctrinal  Cal- 
Tinists.  The  veiy  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth. 
Calvin  stood  almost  alone  among  the  Reformers 
on  this  subject  Some  of  the  opinions,  which 
pass  under  his  name,  prevailed,  in  a  degree,  fiom 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  greatly 
added  to  them,  and  embodied  them,  finally,  into  a 
regular  system.  In  the  language  of  the  eccJesias- 
tical  historian,  Milner,  the  opinions  concerning 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God  were  peculiar  lo^Cal- 
vin ;  they  were  maintained  by  him,  long  after  the 
time  of  Zuingle ;  the  rupture  among  the  first  Re- 
formers had  no  connexion  with  disputes  upon  the 
subject  of  predestination.f  Indeed,  it  is  not  only 
true  that  Calvin  was  the  first  of  the  Reformers  who 
adhered  to  the  scheme  of  absolute  predestination; 
there  is  further  strong  reason  to  k^lieve,  that  he 
did  not  himself  embrace  that  scheme  until  the 
latter  part  of  his  career.     See  the  language  which 

•  Waterman's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  070,  371. 

t  Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Chritt»  foL  t.  p.  570,  571. 
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4. 

he  uses  ivi  the  preface  to  a  French  translation  dt 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  him  in  the  year 
1635.  ^^  Oar  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator,  was 
the  one,  true,  eternal  Son  of  God,  whom  the  Fa« 
ther  was  to  send  into  the  world  to  collect  all  meii 
from  that  horrible  state  of  devastation  and  dis^ 

persion  occasioned  by  the  fall At  length,  wheil 

the  fuUncte  of  time  pre-ordained  by  the  Lord^ 
Was  come,  the  Messiah,  so  much  desired  fur  8* 
many  ages,  made  his  appearance;  and  he  fully 
performed  ail  those  things  which  were  necessarf 

for  the  redemption  of  all  men By  one  Chrik 

the  whok  human  race  was  to  be  reconciled  to  God| 
«s  is  set  forth,  and  most  amply  demonstrated  lA 

the  writings  of  the  new  covenant All  are  called 

lo  that  inheritance  without  any  respect  of  persons. 
^^....No  one  is  excluded  from  this  inheritance  uhf 
admits  and  embraces  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  bf 
Uie  Father  lor  the  salvation  of  all.^^ 

Calvin  avoitled  this  mode  of  expression  in  hit 
Mibsequent  works. 

B«(  the  opinions  ot*  Calvin,  you  will  say,  arA 
mosft  fully  set  forth  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  published  so  early  as  the  year  1636. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  an  error,  relative  to 
the  opinions  of  Calvin  on  the  subject  of  Episco^ 
{Nicy,  into  which  you  have  been  drawn  by  a  misk 
take  cotmect^d  with  the  publication  of  his  Instr* 
tutes.  II  is  true,  the  Institutes  were  first  published 
in  the  year  1535;  but  they  appesu^ed  then  in  a  verf 
small  and  imperfect  form.  Beza,.  in  his  life  of  Cai* 
tin,  calls  the  publication  of  1536^  a  mere  sketdi 
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V  

Wthe  great  work  as  it  came  forth  in  1558.  Then 
it  consisted  of  four  books  regularly  divided  into 
eighty  chapters;  whereas,  in  the  year  1535,  tht 
number  of  chapters  which  it  contained  was  no 
more  than  twenty.  Now,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  predestinarian  scheme,  as  it  appears  in 
the  edition  of  1558,  was  contained  in  that  of 
1535  ?  You,  certainly,  cannot  prove  that  it  was  *,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  is  to  be  produced  that  it 
was  not  contained  in  the  edition  of  1535,  which 
will  go  far,  I  think,  towards  satisfying  an  unpre- 
judiced mind.  We  know,  for  example,  that  Cal- 
vin, in  works  published  at  the  same  time,  held  a 
language  quite  inconsistent  with  that  of  his  Insti- 
tutes in  their  present  state.* 

Further — Light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  It  was  the 
practice  of  this  Council  to  connect,  with  the  de- 
crees which  they  published,  a  condemnation  of 
opposite  errors.  Now,  Father  Paul,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  expressly  says— 
"  in  the  books  of  Luther,  in  the  Augustan  Confes- 
sion, and  in  the  Apologies  and  Colloquies,  there 
was  nothing  found  that  deserved  censure,"  rela- 
tive to  predestination,  "  but  much  in  the  writings 
of  the  Zuinglians."  But  Calvin  had  published  his 
Institutes,  with  a  most  eloquent  and  remarkable 
dedication  to  Francis  I.  in  the  year  1535;  and  the 
work  possessed,  from  the  moment  of  its  ap- 
pearance, no  little  celebrity,  both  in  the  scientific 

•  Witness  liis  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  Kew  Tests- 
"mcitt,  just  mentioned 
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and  religious  world.  The  proceedings  of  tHe' 
Council  of  Trent,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  took 
place  in  the  year  1646.  Is  it  probable  that  the 
Council,  in  censuring  error  relative  to  predes- 
tination, would  pass  by  the  work  of  Calvin,  and 
fix  upon  works  of  no  reputation,  whose  authors 
Father  Paul  has  not  even  thought  it  necessary 
to  preserve  from  oblivion  by  mentioning  their 
names  ?* 

Still  further— The  dispute  relative  to  predestina* 
tion  did  not  break  out  until  the  year  1551.  Then 
we  find  Calvin  engaged  in  a  violent  controversy 
with  Bolsec  and  Castellio ;  nor  did  he  succeed  in 
introducing  his  doctrine  even  into  the  Church  of 
Geneva  until  after  a  severe  struggle.  A  difference 
arose,  at  the  same  period,  between  Calvin  and 
Melancthon ;  the  latter  styling  Calvin  Zeno^  and 
indignantly  erasing  the  article,  De  Electione,  &om 
the  Form  of  Concord  between  the  Churches  of 
Geneva  and  Zurich.  Calvin,  in  his  letters  to 
Melancthon,  complains  bitterly  of  this,  and  urges 
hini  to  modify  his  sentiments;  to  which  Me- 
lancthon, however,  makes  no  reply.  But,  if  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Calvin,  on  the  subject  of 
jAke  divine  decrees,  were  published  in  the  year 


*  This  fact  is  stated  with  a  similar  view,  by  Bishop  White,  in  his 
**  Com[>arison  of  the  Contr6versy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
with  the  Doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."f  I  know  no 
works  which  place  the  question,  relative  to  the  Calvinism  of  our  Ar* 
ticks,  in  so  just  and  striking  a  point  of  light  as  those  of  Bishop  White 
and  Dr.  Laurence. 


t  Spp  Chorchmon's  Mpgnzine,  new  seric?,  vol.  m.  p.  13. 
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'4IS5,  how  happened  H  that  tliere  wm  n&coiitMt 
teiBV  about  them  until  1551  ? 

There  is  an  additional  (act  on  tUfr  subject  ivihicli 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned* 

It  appears,  from  the  correspondence  between 
Melancthon  and  Cranmer,  that  the  lattei  con* 
•ukeJ  the  forner,  in  the  year  1548,  oathe  sob* 
ject  of  a  public  standard  of  faith  for  th%  Cbureh 
of  England.  Melancthon,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Cranmer,  conjured  the  Archbishop  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  his  labours  beyond  the  finiits  of  the 
(English  Church,  and  to^draw  up  a  Confession  is 
which  the  whole  Protestant  world  might  anitt.* 
In  conformity  with  this  advice,  Cramner  addressed 
letters,  in  the  year  1551,  to  several  of  the  contir 
Dental  Reformers;  among  the  rest,  to  Calvin  and 
Bnllinger.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  either  Me* 
lancthon  or  Cr  nmer  would  have  applied  to  Call- 
vin,  on  such  a  subject,  after  he  had  exhJbi^ed^  at 
full  length,  and  in  a  deliberate  work  like  the  lo^ 
stitules  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that  system  of 
doctrine  which  Melancthon  branded  as  Stocism, 
and  for  which  he  marked  Calvin  as  the  Zeno  of 
the  age  ?  Could  any  hope  have  been  entertained 
of  union  with  a  man  who  brought  forward,  as  e( 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  a  principle  whiih  Me- 
lancthon indignantly  expunged  from  a  public  do- 
cument, and  of  which  he  warned  Cranmer,  in  the 
most  urgent  terms,  to  beware  rf 

Such,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  induce 

•  Kpist.  Libri.  Lend.  Epi.st.66,  lib.  I. 
t  Ibid.  Epist.  44,  lib.  3. 


%  beHof  tbil  CaKio  did  oot  advMce  hit^peculMl^ 
of^aioDS  cm  tb«  subject  oC  pr^^UfiiatiQii  ijptil  tht 
latter  part  of  J^  life. 

1.  Id  a  work  published  by  him,  in  the  year  1535, 
we  meet  with  kuiguage  very  differeirt  from  thai 
which  is  held  in  the  present  edition  of  his  Institutes. 
%  The  Council  of  Trent,  ixt  censuring  error  rela^^ 
tive  to  predestinatioii,  pass  by  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin^  and  select  the  works  of  some  obscure  fol- 
io wera  of  Zuingfte.  S.  There  was  no  dilute  among 
the  ecfrly  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
tion; in  the  correspondence  of  Calvin  and  Me^ 
iancthoB  no  trace  of  a  difference  between  them,  re* 
lative  to  the  divine  decrees^  appears  previous  to  thft 
year  1552.*    It  was  not  until  1551  that  the  violent 

^  I  biiftita  Why  Move  jpott.  Hm  Allowing |>Ms«it  in  the  oofreipaiit 
401^  of  BleUn^tbonandCalrifit  wl^icb  llun«  jwit  met  with  .f 

**  AMiotkp  quefttion  of  Pftd«fttiii«tion.  1  h^  at  Tubinftn.  a  hknik 
tii^  learned  Vkwipif  SMidiiai,  wift9  mad  te  aay*  that  ha  afrprovad  oftbeat 
two  pcanta:  Tliat all  thln^i  caame  to  paaa,  aa  diviaa  ProTidance  ha4 
doenadi  and  yet  that  all  tbiaga  were  oontingent.  Theae  cannot  be  va» 
^aaeilad  with  each  othef^  I  hM  the  bypotheaia»  that  God  ia  not  tb« 
eanae  of  ain,  nor  doca  he  wUi  sin.  I  admit  also  contingency,  in  thli 
Mr  ifficHMty  af  iindaraUadiagi  that  the  ooBunon  people  may  know 
thai  Damd  tell  freely  by  hia  own  will;  and  I  think  that  he,  when  he 
ted  tlie  Ukr  Spirit,  might  h*fe  retained  it,  and  that  in  the  atrug^ 
lhece>waa.aane  aefeieii  of  the  wilL  Although  theae  thinga  may  be  diar 
^ul»d  with  mete  aobtlety,  yet  when  prepoeed  in  thia  manner,  they  ap^ 
pc«r  aoooaMBodated  te  the  government  of  our  minda.  Let  as  accuse  our 
own  wia  when  we  fall,  aad^not  seek,  in  the  comisderof  God,  an  ext 
«Me  te  lilting  onrselnes  up  againat  him.  Let  us  belicTe,  that  God 
will  afford  aaaistanec^  and  be  preaent  with  those  who  strive.  M»r*t 
^v^r9f  KAi  Bfloc  ^r^odtsraYTdi,  tUjfwiUf  and  Ood  vdU  meet  tkee  with  M^ 

t  It  is  given  us  tnmlslad  by  the  Kcr.  Rfijah  Watermaa,  Partor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian CcBgregstioa  at  Bri4fepert,  ilwuieeCftait 
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'^filq^ute  broke  out  in  Geneva,  ifriiere  Bobec'openlj 
tttMJBtA  CelvuiaB  ibe  inbodncer  of  heretk^dopi- 
nionsy  m  consequence  of  his  pleaching  the  doc- 


imiBBntefoodMMof  Gcidilioiildbe^raiied^tiiioehelyMpRiaund 
•dmlniiten  rnktmee  to  tiioM  who  tede,  «  m^  iStm  Votd,  tfctt 
fa^  to  tboie  wbii' take  teed  to  tiK  pRNBite.  Fer  W€  wmft  fce'f  wuuad 
}ff  the  word  of  ,GiPd»  aot  oppoeiipg  the  pwiliie^  hot  enf  ntkig  toil,  iwl 
'tbat  without  anj  pieTtoiis  controveny.»»^  do  not  write  tbeie  thoigt 
with  the  itttention  of  ddlWerinf  preeeptt  to  a  man  the  aogt  learned 
^pd  ezperienoed  hi  the  eaereiaee  of  pie^.  Ar  /  kmmm  Am  tktm 
fi^l^  OfTM  with  f9wr.9fkdmu7'* 

Thus  MelanetfaoQ  addretaed  CalTfai  in  the  jfear  1541  Of  ooune, 
Cidvin  had  not  then  deehoedthal,  ^Qodnot  only  fawBB»  that  AJi 
would  fUl,  hut  ahNi  decreed  thatheriuwldi*  that  «  Col  hlWa  the 
ipndentan^ngt  «nd  hardeos  the  heartt  of  the  Rprahate  to  fit  tiiea  te 
their  doom;*'  that  ^  the  neoeaaitf  of  afamiii^  ia  cMt  upon  the  ic|nD- 
tMto  fey  the  ofdinatlon  of  God.*  He  had  not  then  cenwmd  Onyaoe- 
tom  ibr  asserting  that  when  God  draws  us,  it  is  **  with  onr  i^o«*fnttiiy 
iKU^  He  had  not  then  declared  that  human  naturc^  in  coosequience 
•r  the  Ikn  of  Adam»  became  an  unmingled  maaa  of  corraption,  anl 
that  the  sinner,  in  the  change  which  he  undergoes  in  oonTersioB« 
Is  the  mere  psssire  recipient  of  irresistible  grace.  He  had  not 
then  declared  that  all  but  the  elect  are  wOntervupted^  mciimed  to  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  would  be  always  ^tiitfoe^  cnfofed  intke 
perpetration  of  horrible  crimes,  if  God  did  not,  for  the  preaerration 
of  human  society,  restrain  them  through  the  influence  of  some  9e(/Uh 
notiTe.f 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  year  1543»  the 
date  of  Melancthon*8  letter,  Calvin  had  not  published  his  pndestinarian 
theoty,  as  it  now  appears  m  his  liutitutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  tf 
he  had  published  that  theory,  MeUncthon  never  wonld  have  a^  to 
him— «*  1  know  that  these  things  agree  with  your  opiniona.*  When,  ia. 
the  year  1552,  Calvin  published  his  first  tract  in  the  Ptedeatmarim 
Controversy,  Melancthon  did  not  hesiut^to  brand  hnn  aa  the  Zem  of 
his  age ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  expunged,  with  indignation,  the  arti- 
cle, De  EUcHone,  from  the  Form  of  Concord  which  Calvin  had  drawn 
up  between  the  Churches  of  Zurich  and  Genera. 

•  Watermnn's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  305,  306. 

t  See  Letter  viii.of  this  woric,  where  aH  thew  opinions  arc  drawn  to  be 
contained  m  the  prtaeat  etfitisn  of  CaMn's  Institotrs. 
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trine  of  absolute  predestination.  4.  In  the  yeaiit, 
1548,  Melancthon  advises  Cranmer  to  Qdtnpose 
a  system  of  Articles  to  which  all  Protestants 
might  subscribe ;  and  in  the  year  1561  Cranmer 
writes  to  Calvin  on  the  subject ;— which  he  would 
never  have  done  if  the  peculiar  system  of  Calvio 
had  been  previously  made  known. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  doctrint 
of  absolute  decrees  was  strongly  resisted  in  Ge* 
jieva  itself,  when  preached  there  by  Calvin,  in  the 
year  1551.  Great  opposition  was  also  made  in 
the  Chim^hes  of  Switzerland.    For  this  we  have 

* 

the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Turretin,  who 
derived  his  information  from  the  original  docu^ 
ments,  as  preserved  at  Geneva.  In  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Turretin  expressly  says — ^^  Calvin 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  letter  of  Bullinger;*  he 
complained  of  it  to  BuUinger,  who  attempted  t# 
justify  himself;  but  he  maintained  his  opinion  al- 
ways in  very  general  terms,  and  with  vague  exr 

cuse8.''t 
The  answers  from  Berne  and  Basle  were  equally 

unsatisfactory  to  Calvin;  indeed,  the  latter  con- 
tained the  following  strong  and  explicit  language. 
^  It  is  the  wish  of  God  that  all  men  should  come 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved. 
He  is  the  commoi\  Lord  of  alL  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  common  Saviour  of  d7."| 

*  This  was  the  answer  sent  from  Zurich  to  the  circular  which  had 
been  addressed  by  the  Ministers  of  Geneva  to  the  Helvetian  Churches. 

t  Acta  Eruditoruro,  Supp.  t.  ?ii.  sect  3.  Also»  Biblioth.  Geri^.  voj. 
xiii.  p.  208. 

^  See  Liurenoc'^  dampton  Lectures^  p.  241— -3#5. 
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!  h  (brther  appears,  ^rofn  Bna's  Life  of  Calv% 
Aot  tlvi  opposition  to  bis  system  of  doctrine  iriH 
•D  8trott|^in  Switeeriand  in  1666,  that  a  oomfoimh 
tkNi  of  Mioisters  was  formed  against  Imii,  and 
Htot  the  pteacfaing  of  absolute  predeMiilation  was 
•ven  bbstracted  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  by  pab* 
lie  authority.  T%i8,  with  the  t>pp06ilioD  of  Cns*' 
idlio  and  Melancthon,  deeply  afiected  Calnn's 
Mind.  ^^  These  things  grieironsly  affected  Un^ 
ns  they  were  likely  to  do;  and  they  affected  him 
4ile  more  severely  as  at  that  time  the  prevalence 
terror  was  so  great  that  he  was  hindered  by  pulh 
Ik  authority  from  proclaiming  the  truth.''* 

It  has  been  already  observe<l,  that  the  Chitrch 
of  England  reformed  herself^  as  for  as  she  followed 
nkiy  modem  authority,  not  upon  a  CaWittistic^  but 
upon  a  Lutheran  model.  This  subject,  howereT^ 
merits  a  more  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

1.  During  the  period  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  engaged  in  reforming  her  offices, 
and  settling  her  creed,  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany  was  a  mature  establishment,  and  in  the 
full  splendour  of  her  reputation.  To  her  the  eyes 
of  the  friends  of  true  religion  were  steadily  di- 
rected. Calvin,  at  this  time,  did  not  possess  the 
eelebrity  which  he  finally  attained:  his  system 
was  still  in  its  infancy;— -a  feeble  luminary  when 
compared  with  the  Lutheran  Churchy  which  waJ, 
emphatically,  the  Sun  of  the  Reformation.  Of 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  no  one  who  has  ex- 

*  See  Laurenoe'f  BamptoQ  Leetursa^  p.  241. 
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amided  the  history  of  the  period  in  questioO)  can^ 
for  a  momeot,  doubt.  Calvinism  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  characteristical  appellation.  Fox,  the 
Martyrologist,  dwells,  at  great  length,  upon  the 
writings  and  merits  of  Luther  and  Zuingle,  but 
the  name  of  Calvin  he  does  not  particularly  dia* 
tinguisb.  It  appears,  too,  from  the  bistory  of  Fox, 
that  the  martyrs,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
were  charged,  not  with  the  heresy  of  Calvin,  but 
with  that  of  Luther,  or  of  Zuingle.  What  more 
conclusive  evidence  could  be  furnished  that  Cal- 
vinism, at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  under 
Cranmer,  was  in  the  infancy  of  its  reputation  and 
its  influence  ? 

Evidence  of  the  same  decisive  character  may 
be  derived,  on  this  subject,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  quite  clear,  from 
those  proceedings,  that  Calvin  was  not  regarded, 
at  the  time,  as  a  person  of  distinguished  import- 
ance; frequent  mention  being  made  of  Luther  and 
his  system,  while  Calvin  is  not  noticed.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mosheim,  who  had  thoroughly  exa- 
mined Uiis  subject,  expressly  tells  us,  that  at  the 
rise  of  the  Predestinarian  controversy,  in  1551,  the 
influence  of  Calvin  was  very  limited. 

It  is,  then,  in  its  own  nature,  probable  that  the 
£ngli^  Reformers  would  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
splendid  jYstem  in  Germany,  rather  than  upon  the 
feeble  ana  unimportant  establishment  at  Geneva. 

But  let  us  pass  from  this  general  reasoning  to 
such  as  is  grounded  on  specific  fat  ts. 

2.  Cranmer,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  clyef 
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conductor  <^  the  Engli^  Refofmstibti.  !it  1^  ^ 
ho  Kttle  initH>rtabce,  thefefofe^  in  the  ebiWidcMh 
tton  of  the  question  befote  us,  to  teceMafin  ^#iiiil 
his  predilections  were.  Now  Cranmer  ferilied  ah 
early  "adquaintance  with  the  Reformers  of  Cr«)r- 
Inahy,  atfd  he  kept  up  a  constant  cofr^dptfndenttfe 
frith  thetti  Ibr  a  cbufse  of  years.*  Hie' was'parCiccr* 
larfy  intimate  with  the  great  and  exeelletit  lA^ano- 
ihon.  Tlie  correspondence  between  tfaede two  ^fii- 
Snent  tteformers  began  early,  and  continued  femg. 
Wefind  a  letter  from  MeIancthontoOanmer,tmlef 
'date  t>f  thfe  year  1535,  in  which  he  submits  to  Hit 
Judgment  of  the  Archbishop,  a  work  which  hc%a4 
prepared  for  the  press,  with  a  dedication 'to*%ittg 
Henryi*  Cranmer  seems,  too,  to  hare  consulted 
tti^lancthon  in  every  case  of  importance  coto^ 
tiected  with  tiie  Reformation  of  the  Church.  There 
is  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  to  Mefatactbon, 
Ibted  May,  1548,  m  which  he  asks  his  optman  em 
the  subject  of  a  public  creed.  This  v^as  precisely 
the  time  when  the  English  Liturgy  was  pteparitig. 
IMelancthon,  in  his  reply,  urged  Cranmer  to  draw 
tip  a  Confession  that  should  embrace  the  wbol^ 
lSt>testant  world.J  In  the  same  year  we  find  Me- 
lancthon  anxiously  entreating  the  Archbishop  n> 
beware  of  those  stoical  disputations,  by  which,  at 
an  early  period,  the  Lutheran  Reformers  bad  beeto 
^o  much  disturbed.  Now,  where  is  the  proof  ^f 
intimacy  between  Cranmer  and  Calvin  ?  ThectSfr- 
respondence  between  them  was  extremt^ly  short 

•  See  Strype's  Meroomls  of  Craaner,  p  385—288. 

J  EpisWUrum  Libri  Lond.  p.  S2L  t  Ibid.  £piit.  66.  lib.  V 


Iheri^  in  no*  Q¥id«Dce,  o£  more  ihai>  thre&  or  foiir 
V«tloi94m¥iog  b^eii:  ^witten  by  Calvin  tp  Ci^mcat; 
wd  two  of  ttiese.  weiie  m  reply  to  that^mero^  1^- 
4Cff  mhiqb  ttia  Archbishop  s^ddressi^  to  him^  ip 
lefeoenco  to  the  (rfietOy  auggestod  by  Melwctboo, 
9i  a  Confed^ion  oif  Faith  for  sH  Protestants^  Tbil 
tettii^r  to  C^vkky  it  ivi|l  be  reqolteqted  too^  ¥i^ 
|mot  la  tb^  dev^lopeaieixt  qC  bi9.  pqqutiar  syatcfli 
oa  tha  aabjffel  of  the  diviaci  decrees;  whereas  tfap 
iotiamte  <xNm8poadettce  b^v^eea  Ciaamei  ao^ 
MeUnctfaoa,  continiied  aftes  the  latter  had  avowal 
IJiioM  opiniowy  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  free^ 
vdll^  wbkh  kd  him  to  iKand  Calrin  with  the  mo«t 
^qipmlrioiift  epLtbets^  and  to  erase^  indignantly,  his 
4ootiina  of  election  from  a  public  document 

3k  Bat  the  bias,  of  the  English  RefioroieK^  %^ 
ifvacds  tbe  Lutheran  model  will  still  more  striking 
appear  from  the  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  whi^h 
were  made  to  induce  Melancthon  to  settle  in  £i^{- 
lan^  There  is  evidence  of  an  invitation  hav- 
ing been  given  to  him  to  this  eflSect,  even  in  this 
|>aw  IB3A ;  for,  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year,  he 
aaytty  ^  I  am  just  bow  called  to  England  by  othar 
Ifikesik'^^  And  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  inform 
.Ub  earrespondent  :-^^  I  am  again  invited,  and  in- 
deed importuned,  not  only  by  letters,  but  ^a  Igr 
.^erahaamea  from  England. "f  He  was.  solicited  a 
ihirdtiaie  in  the  year  1538;  when  Heoiy  wrote 
jm  urgent  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on  the 
subjecti      Nor   was   the   wish  ;of  -the    English 

*  Bpift  p.  717.  t  Spist-  ^^n  Londini|  ^.  732. 

*  Seckendorf  ffistor.  Luther,  lib.  iit 
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Reformers  less  strong  in  the  ensuing  reign.  In 
ihe  jear  1649,  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  King,  speaks  thus — ^^  I  beard  saj. 
Master  Melancthon,  that  great  claik,  should 
come  hither.  I  would  wish  him,  and  such  as  he 
is,  to  have  two  hundred  pound  a  year.  The  King 
should  never  want  it  in  his  coffers  at  the  year's 
end.''  In  a  letter  to  J.  Camerarius,  dated  Hay, 
1560,  Melancthon  says-*^^  I  am  once  more  invited 
to  England  ;"^  and  again,  to  the  same  person,  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  Edward,  in  1663-— 
^  I  am  invited  to  England  by  letters  from  the  Kin^ 
which  were  written  in  the  month  of  May.^'f  In 
addition  to  all  this,  let  it  be  mentioned  that  the 
theological  professorship  at  Cambriij^  was  k^ 
open  for  Melancthon  from  February,  1651,  to  the 
spring  of  1553;  the  precise  period  during  which 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  in 
preparation. 

Now,  was  application  made  to  Calvin  to  settle 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  work 
of  Reformation  ?  No.  Was  his  advice  ever  asked 
in  the  business?  No.  Heylin,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  he  tendered  his  assistance  to  Cranmer,  but 
that  the  Archbishop,  knowing  the  man,  declined 
the  offer.J  The  letter  from  Cranmer  to  Calvin, 
dated  1551,  which  has  been  so  much  relied  upon, 
relaterl  simply  to  the  project  of  a  general  standard 
of  fait!)  for  Protestants ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  circular 

•  Ep.sl.  I^.ndin.  p  9!5.  lib.  iv.  epist.  780. 
t  ll)i<l.  -p.  930    lib.  iv.  epist.  8U. 

*  History  of  the  Keformation  of  the  Church  of  BnglaDd,  p  .€5. 
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letter  written  to  a  number  of  eminent  foreign  Re- 
fiNtneiB,  in  puiBuance  of  the  advice  of  Melancthon, 
alreadj  mentk>ned,  and  written,  too,  before  Calvin 
had  advanced  those  opinions,  relative  to  the  divim 
decrees,  which  produced  so  violent  a  rupture,  the 
moment  they  were  advanced,  even  in  Geneva 
itself. 

What  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  these 
facts  P  That  there  was  no  tendency  in  the  Re^- 
formers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those  pe- 
culiar  dogmas,  which  constitute  what  is  now  called 
the  system  of  Calvinism.  The  opinions  of  Melanc- 
thon,  when  he  was  so  urgently  and  perseveringlf 
solicited  to  settle  in  England,  were  perfectly  well 
known.  Speculations  on  the  subject  of  indwi^ 
dual  predestination  he  held  in  utter  abhorrence. 
He  maintained  both  the  universality  and  the  de^ 
feetibiHijf  of  grace.  So  far  from  believing  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints,  he  ex* 
pressly  asserted,  that  the  Saints  may  fall  from 
grace  both  totally  and  finally.*  The  theological 
professorship  of  Cambridge  was  still  kept  open  for 
Itts  acceptance,  even  after  he  had  warned  Cran- 
mer  to  beware  of  those  stoical  doctrines  which  he 
imputed  to  Calvin,  and  for  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  characterize  him  as  the  Zeno  of  hit 
tinie.t 

*  This  hat  been  already  proved  by  dittinct  refefcnces  to  the  works 
of  Meluncthon  and  Luther. 

f  The  theological  professorship  was  kept  open  for  Melancthon  fkna 
1551  to  1553,  and  his  letter  to  Cranroer,  relative  to  the  importance  of 
guarding  against  the  doctrine  of  ^  stoical  fitter  was  written  in  15i8. 
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But  W6  hare  oridete^of  a;miicli  UMii  4»tiliiW 
dnmctet  on  this  swhfect;  cfidtpco  iRpWdb  qmH 
place  the  qMstk>n  bdbreuay  wilbtttditptmMilr 
HtquicefSy  Mtinljr  befond  the  iMith.o^  jfapiriii 

4.  Ill  tbe  whole  progress  (A  tbs  RefermnlM«.qf 
Ihe  Chardi  of  Engkmd^  we  fiad  greai  uofeiwe^  It 
LutheraB  standards,  and  to  the  works  of  LutiMHEHi 
wilheis.  It  Witt  eonduee  to  a  oIiMrer  mw  ^:  the 
sofaject  toi  divide  the  EjiglMi  Reformatipii  tDt»  s#r 
veral  distinct  pedbds: — 1.  From  its  cdossiMiM- 
ment  to  the  jreav  IdM^  whMi  Craemet  ww  ^ 
Mcted  to  draw  up  e  book  of  Artideak  %  THepAr 
pod  during  which  the  Artieles  ie  yKWtjon  were 
digested  and  pteparedt  3*  The  le^^xseiiiiPrtkHii^ 
the  Chuvcb  upon  the  accessioA  eC  £liml>etlikte4ir 
tiurone» 

In  the  year  1536  the  ArAjmhUc  ettemi^  aft  a  re^ 
formation  €>f  religious  opinion  was  made  io  £is^ 
land.  A  code  of  doctrine  was  then  sel  ioffhi 
entitled,  '^  Articles  devised  by  tbs  Kia^^s  Hig^-- 
Dess  Majesty,  to  stabbsh  Christian  quietness  and 
unity  among  us,  and  to  avoid  contentious  optnions; 
which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the  consent 
and  determination  of  the  whole  Clergy  o|  Uu9 
realm." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  tlus  measure  wai 
adopted  in  compliance  with  the  advice  given  by 
Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  in  the 
preceding  year-^"  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  these 

la  the  year  1552,  Melancthon  styled  Calvin  Zeno,  in  letters  to  his  CCC* 
respondenU,  and  struck  the  article,  De  EUctigrie,  ouJL  of  the  Fi^m  rf 
Concord  between  the  Churches  of  Zurich  and  Genevi. 
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ffeligkmB'eoMroMi'stes  «Di^  he  Boftened,  if  yont 
^bofsl  JMkgesty  would  exert  your  aothoritjr  to  in- 
nAim&lhef  lKing»r(o  moderation,  as  well  ^as  rdeli- 
4MiBte  with  learned  men  concerning  the  true  kind 
tof  doctine.  For  there  is  not  the  least  doUbt  that 
ictfrtsin'Hbiises/tooiagrafit lobe  concealed,  faave^ 
fei€fft  into  the  Church;  neither  have  Kings  taben 
i^mkperxayt&'tiiAttfaelrefshould  be  set  forth  a  sim^ 
Mid  *exfilioit  form  oif  doctnne.....D.  Antonius,  (Dr. 
^Sttmes,  'then  'ffleuy's  ambassador  in  GermanPfr^ 
mnd^afterWMNisa  tnartfr)  hath. discoursed  with. us 
itHmcenvngailides  of  faith,  widi  the  utmost  confr* 
^eiice  And  iattenlk>n,  concerning  whidi  I  have 
giveii^inili,.at%ill  length,  my  opinion  in  writii^''* 
^e  iWMfrcies  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  tbfe 
4mer,  were  Lutheran  in  their  character.  On  the 
4tii^oftai]ft  'Sttbject  of  justification,  the  very  ktn- 
^age  of  Melancthon  was  litendly  translated**- 
'^  iThe  word  jMtification  eignifieth  remission  of  our 
mils,  usmdmrr  acceptation  or  reconciliation  into  the 
^^ee  'Hud  farour  of  God.^  Kow  mark  the  Ian- 
^age  of  Melancthon  on  this  subject—-^  Jtistifica- 
~tio^<^]giiMcat  remissionem  peccatorom,  et  reconci- 
^tvMetn,  'Seu  acceptationem  persona?  «d  vitam 
tMenwm.^t 

In  the  year  1557,  was  'pttbGsbed  what  :is  cdlied 

4he  93islM]^^  Book,  as  having  been  ccmiposed 

c^hiety  "by  4he  Bishops  of  «be' Church;  and dn  the 

y«ttr  4^94S,  the  £i^^  £ook,  or,  ^<  A  ^veoessal^ 

Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man/' 

••^ptlt.  LMidiiirp.  11.  '  t 'Artfciefdnwm  tip  In  155& 

^  Loci  Theotogid  dc  Gntia  et^uHillc. 


tfwwihjecteof  waemptioii,-grtw»^iiii€-  tiiMi  foaiif 
setitallj  dlSarent  firan  the  laDgi^ 
4iie  oMtraiy,  tiMf  wiU  be  fttund,  1^^ 
Hhietioii,  M78  Et.  Lrarence,  to  hefe  nioftmk^  mk 
mij  the  ideM,  but  soimdmeB  tbeTeiy  hagmgBii 
the  Lnthemns."*  Now,  where  tfe^  im  to  fool:  Ar 
the  fefimiied  doctrine-of  dieCShimh  eiEim^amiflB 
held  mthe  mgn  of  Hemrj  VIIL  ?  UnAwteed^  M 
Ae  woik  published  in  1643,  enthledi  ^ffeommtlf 
Doctrine  and  Eradition  for  anjr  Chriirtm  Mmnf^  a 
Woik  Ml,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  of  Luthnan  ideas,  aad 
even  of  Lutheran  language.  It  is  tBoe^  tUs  weri[ 
contain  a  good  deal  of  Roniish  sopeMMn. 
Ilie  progress  fimn  enor  to  truth  waa  giaduaL.  0«^ 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  Cblrinirtit 
contioTersy,  preciselj  the  same  language  was  bold 
during  the  ensuing  reign;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  under  Heniy  Ylll.  contioued  to  be  her 
doctrine  under  Edward  VI.  In  reference  to  txau^ 
substantiation,  and  some  other  po|Msh  errors,  the 
English  Reformers  changed  their  opinions;  but 
their  language  relative  to  redemption,  predestina* 
tion,  grace,  and  free-will,  was  uniform  from  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  the  Reformation  to  its  com- 
plete settlement  in  the  year  1563. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  period— that  in 
which  the  Articles  of  jthe  Church  of  England  were 
inally  prepared  and  adopted.   And  here  the  refier- 

*  It  would  occupy  too  much  tpaoe  to  gi?e  tiie  neceataxy  eitncli- 
They  may  be  teen  in  Dr.  Lmrcnee's  Btmpton  lectures;  particiikriiy  !■ 
rtote  17  to  sermoii  fifth. 
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eace  to  Lutheran  authorittes  was  ample  and  deci- 
sive.  CraaiBer  appeals  to  have  kept  hia  eje  9te» 
dily  fixed  upou  the  noble  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
the  production  of  Melancthon ;  whom  he  admired 
and  valued  more  than  any  of  the  Reformers.  Some 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  hai 
been  already  shown,*  were  copied,  almost  lite- 
fall  j,  from  the  Confession  in  qaestion ;  while,  ia 
others,  we  meet  with  the  doctrine  of  that  Confess 
sion,  if  not  its  precise  language*! 

•  See  Letter  TULof  thii  iMk. 

t  It  it  asserted  in  the  Christitn  Observer,!  tbst  **  the  qaatifyinf 
clause  of  the  serentecnth  Article  Is  nearly  copied  from  Calrin's  Insti* 
tntes;^  and  that**  the  latter  part  of  theclanseis  a  Kteral  translatioii  of 
that  Relbrmef^s  eaiition  against  the  abase  of  the  doctrine  of  predestiiMk 
tion."  But  no  authoritj is  given  ibrdiis  assertion;  it  is  rested  simplvell 
»  con^parison  of  the  hng^ge  of  two  passages  of  Calvin's  fnttttiit6i 
With  the  Bnglbh  translation  of  the  seventeenth  Article.  Let  at  p«t 
down  together  the  words  of  the  Latin  Article,  and  the  passages  cit^ 
from  Calvin  by  the  Christian  Observer,  and  we  shall  find  such  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  as  repels,  instead  of  leading  tD»  the  condttiioilik 
tfaatsthe  one  was  copied  from  the  other. 

*  Deinde  promissiones  divinas  sic  amploeti  opportet,  ut  nobis  in  sa« 
eris  Uteris  ^eneraUter  propositae  sunt,  et  Dei  voluntas  in  nostris  ae* 
tionibus  ea  seqnnda  est,  quam  in  verbo  Dei  habemus  dieerte  reteUtaor.* 
jwdvewfrftcwa 

**  Snb  promissionibas  (Deus)  vult  nos  esse  oontentos  neqoe  aliM 
quxrere  an  fbturas  sit  nobis  ezorahllis.''$  **  Frofaide  in  rebus  agendii 
en  est  nobis  perspieienda  Del  voluntas  qnam  verbo  sue  dediMit*^! 

The  whole  complexion  of  the  seventeenth  Article  differt,  firndt* 
mentally,  trom  the  language  of  Calvin's  Institutes.  The  Article  is  sU 
lent  OB  tfie  subject  of  reprobation.  But  Calvin  sets  ftnKh  Ifae  deereef  of 
reprobatioo  just  as  explicitly  as  the  deci^  of  election ;  assertfaig  tfttt 
the  one  cannot  possibly  stand  without  the  Other.  tTith  Calvhx»  tbk 
decree  of  <9ed  is,  **  <&  unoquopu  h^mtne/*'  it  fixes  the  hte  of  mdk 
tiersuaJf    Bat  mark  the  toUeetive  character  of  the  IsnguagS 


^  VoLiiip.438.  f  Iaitii.Si.5.  H  Ilwl. i.  17.  S. 

%  **  PrmMaatioiMn  votassassCMniein  Del  d«aituun,  foo  spod  ss  sopia- 
UKtom  hsbait,  ^tiid  ^  nooquoqae  hooiine  fteti  vallet'*    Jk$i.  Ub»  iik  cap,  2U 
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med  Igeitf  QtoidL.  'RJririttfutfen  tfe^eoiiM&B  MiflihiytD  ^OaSe 


Mr**«pgT  fiC^liiUiwttMin  ind  Tuthrn    nrrrr  In  thiwi  nf  f^Mh     Ifi 


^mpttrp   them  with  the  Ia^  Article  of  the  Cbincb  of  Bigindk 
^yMitett  ta  the  pRcediBf  |Mi|pe»   "  tpiM  rlM^  MiitaMHk^  •  ■ 
■  ■%tK<eiht 


|M^.alhi4Bd  tot. «  Bevelsdi  erMMw  AcMM  db 
Ipwn  ptofter  Fili— ,  ct  oolUgU  aifai  ear  imi 
Mwrit  Xcoletievu'*    J|tfnj>Mt  JUitlL  f^tra,  v$LiLAm  JOfiL 
.    "  Et  li  alia  sabtiliter  de  electione  diapataii  ibitaaae  poosoot,  tamea 
prodest  piis  tenere*^.  quod  pnmiuio  ni  mtnerweiU.    Kec  debemua  de 
^whmtaf  DH  aUier  judioaic^  qiiam  Juxta  tf^HNm  mtleiia^  ct  acte 
debttmu%  quod  Dcua  pratceperit,  ut  credamiia. ....Nob igituv  aimpli- 
eiter  intttptetamivr  hane  acntentiam  univenaSut^  'OenaTukamiet  ho- 
■ihiea  aalfoa  ieri,*  aeilicet»  fOMf  ad  i^du9  imfaorof—  attfiict**    Opeia, 
joL  It.  p.  49^  499.    **  Hcc  untverMfio  dicta  de  promisaione  toKaoiii^ 
•t  9pp9mmu9  unmhm  dt  patHcuUvrUuu,  cum  di8|>utaiit  maotea,  an 
•hit  in  nnmera  dectonm  \    Ab  Aoa  diaputatiooo  ad  tvoofataai  Dei  viw 
hmUtem  in  Evan^elio  dedncanuuv  ct  credaaiu^ca^icaao  f«rl»o  Sei^at 
aaa  l»  nuhenokm  prmmiuiMtm  includamtu,  aciamua  earn  luiMt  qao- 
qpe  pertincre»  aciamua  Fdium  Dei  veracm  mmcium  esae,  pcrqoaB 
'Pfdata  catpfo^Maioexainuxtcaiirktria^  nrrjiiy^iawn  At  raiimni 
etmirmdictHiiu  volunUtea  in  Deo»  quia  Deua  vtnue  eaL     ''lirtr  rrnh 
fitMm  aumptam  ex  Terbo  expreaao  teoeamua,  nee  ipooa  ^j-rrffifitflai 
^jatgrimhu  diapuutioniuo  implieemua,  qtutJUtm^etrntmu/^    VoLir  p. 

f&    "  Item.  Bom.  TiiL  •  Quoa  elegit,  hoa  et  TocaTiL*  IMcw^  aataifr 
.•jwa,  et  muUtpUcem  €otuoiati9n£m  continet  h»c  aetentia. a^^.^|ni(« 

•  eooaolatio  eat».qttod  nonet  hacaententiaoMi  femovendaiD^^  vocati* 
onem  a  oottailio  electionia.  JBIiifir  Deua,  qui  twcere  noa  aumii  ^ 
tteaem  detrtvifM  «t  vnU  ffmii  MNmr  wuua  viiwiigrem  et  wum  ^m^k» 
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find  the  same  reference  to  LutheraD-  authori- 
ties. The  Articles,  which  had  been  established  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  were  adopted,  in  general^ 
word  for  word ;  and  the  few  additions,  which  were 
made,  were  borrowed,  not  from  aCalvinistic  quar^ 
ter,  but  jfirom  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Wirteni# 
bergh.  The  original  document  itself  is  still  in 
existence;  exhibiting  the  emendations  of  fid- 
ward's  Articles,  apparently  in  the  hand-writing  o^ 
Archbishop  Parker  himself,  with  the  autographs 
of  the  respective  members  of  the  convocation^ 
This  instrument,  says  Dr.  Laurence,  ^^  is  nothing 
more  than  an  interlined  and  amended  copy  of  the- 
formulary  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  preced* 

ing  reign."* 

We  see,  then,  the  state,  of  things  in  England 

in  the  year   1562.    In  the  re-modelling  of  tlw 


innoteiceiv.    Approbat  igitur  et  eligit  abien^erantet  yocationL**    Z«dl 
Theolog,  de  Pngdett.  p,  475.     See  aUo  p.  473. 

Mark  the  striking  reiembUnce  between  the  Ungvuge  of  the  seven* 
teeith  Article,  reUthre  to  the  danger  of  vie\ring  the  predestinatioa  of 
fiod  «■  fixing  the  fate  of  indiTiduals, .  and  that  held  by  Luther.  **  Undft 
illos,**  says  the  article,  **  diabolus  protrudit,  vel  m  detpermHonetn^  vit 
in  mqwe  pemitio9am  impuriuiaut  vU^t  tecuritatem/^  On  the  same  subject 
lAther  thus  writes—**  B  colitra  ii«  qui  senthint  Dei  rohmtatem  nos 
esse,  ut  Mine*  salventur,  out  in  dnperathnem  namt,  out  in  tecuriuimam 
impieUUem  di$9ohuntur.^    PoetiU,  DvmetU  p.  58. 

Hie  following  lang^uige  of  Buoer,  in  expUining  Melanethon's  doe* 
trine,  hanmNiizes  perfectly  with  our  seventeenth  Article— '*  Qui  dc 
lioc  (viz.  de  predestinatione)  dubitat,  nee  vocatum  se  et  justificatum 
esse  ciedere  poterit,  hoc  est,  nequit  esse  Chri$tittnrt9,  Piemmaidmn 
jgitor,  ttt  principium  fidei,  fiot  wmnei  a  Deo  esse  prac>citos,  pnrftnitos^ 
•eparalos  a  reliquis,  et  selectos  in  hoc,  ut  etemum  servemur,  Aocqvit 
propotitum  Dei  mutari  non  posse.*'  Enarrai.  in  Btman^  p,  350.  S» 
Laurent^9  Mansion  Lecturt9,  p.  43^—435. 

*  UsmptoB  htoputm,  p,  il^  S32. 


Chureh  st  Uwt  period,  no  idmncd  was  liad  to 
CMvw  M  Mo  ^kx^trifiOy  but  to  LuthMaa  sutboti- 
ties.  Tho  BjFitom  originally  eotaUiofaed  by  Cnuh 
mBtj  in  compiting  whkh  ho  htA  boorovoed  Foqr 
htfgoly  fimn  tho  Luthoran  CnniiNrioB  of  Angi* 
boFg,  wao  rootorod,  with  irory  ftw  and  immatend 
aheratiom.  Articlos  woro  adopted  which  do  not 
oanctioo  a  oinglo  pocoliarity  of  CalTinisRi,  and  in 
wbidi  Bome  of  its  most  important  pecufiarities  aie 
eiKprcasly  contradicted;  so  much  so  that  at  aUrter 
period,  when  Calvinism  became  mate  powerful| 
tl8  adyocates  laboured  strennously  to  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Artides^  at  adopted  in  15G2,  and  to 
introduce  additional  Articles  setting  fertb  the  dia^ 
tinguishing  doctrines  of  their  favourite  creeds  lo 
fret,  Calvinism  did  not  become  foraiidable  in 
England  untS  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  accurate  historian,  Strype,  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  ^^  Calvin's  way  of  explainiag 
the  diviue  decrees  was  not  entertained  by  many 
karned  men  io  the  university  of  Cambridge  be* 
fore  the  year  1596."*  Originally  introduced  from 
Geneva  by  the  English  Refugees  upon  their  re- 
turn  to  their  native  country,  it  was  zealously  pro- 
pagated  by  Cartwright  while  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  its  growth  greatly 
cherished  and  promoted  there,  by  the  learned 
Wbitaken  At  length,  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
become  the  prevailing  doctrine  at  Cambridge- 
|iut  what  was  the  consequence  ?  -  No  sooner  Hi 
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(dhe  CalfiotstB  at  Cambridge  perceive  their  strength, 
than  they  began  to  show  their  disaatis&ction  with 
die  standards  of  the  Church  of  finglaod,  by  draw^ 
log  up  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  them  eataUishad  bj  public  authority.  Not 
long  after  was  held  the  cdebrated  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  another  unsuccessful  at- 
temfk  was  made  bj  the  Calvinists  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  Proceeding 
forward  a  few  jears  we  come  to  the  period  of  the 
&mous  SjDod  of  Dort.  The  state  of  opinion 
among  the  cleigy  oi  the  Church  of  England,  at 
this  time,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage 
from  Bfesheim.  ^^  Scarcely  had  the  British  di- 
vines letomed  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  given 
an  account  of  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted, 
and  the  doctrines  that  bad  been  established,  by 
that  famous  Assembly,  than  the  King,  together 
with  the  grsatest  part  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 
discovered,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  dislike  of 
these  proceedingB,  and  judged  the  sentiments  of 
ArmtRins,  relating  to  the  divine  decrees,  prefera<» 
Me  to  those  of  Gomarus  and  Calvin.''* 

6.  I  proceed  to  notice,  distinctly,  a  very  import* 
aat  fact  on  this  subject ;  a  fact,  indeed,  which  is, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  determioe  the  controversy. 

Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  book:  of  Ar« 
ficles  in  the  year  1661.  The  book  was  compiled 
and  Imd  before  the  Bishops  of  the  different  dio- 
cesses  in  the  same  year,  and  was  finally  published, 


4dU  EXAMin ATIOII  OF  HR.  MILUU's        tMfT.  JQ. 

with  authoritj,  €%Ay  id  the  yetr  16&3.  Now  die 
peculiar  ofHDions  of  Calnn  were  not  promulged 
unUi  late  io  the  year  1651,  when  he  was  attacked 
M  "Open  Chiurdi  by  Bobec,  for  preaching  the  doc- 
tMtne  of  ahwhte  decrees.  His  fiiat  tract  on  the 
subject  of  Predestination  was  not  published  untfl 
the  jear  1552.*  Thus  it  appears,  from  a  compa- 
rison of  dates,  that  the  pecuUar  sjfstem  of  Cahria 
could  not  possibly  have  had  influence  upon  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Arti- 
cles of  that  Church  having  been  drawn  up  befinre 
the  system  in  question  had  been  communicated  to 
the  world. 

6«  The  circumstances,  attending  the  pveparatioD. 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  finrnisb 
additional  evidence  that  her  Reformers  were  under 
a  Lutheran,  rather  than  a  Calvinistic  biass.  In 
purifying  the  offices  of  the  Church,  they  followed, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  Liturgy  that  bad  been  re- 
cently prepared  by  Melancthon  and  Bucer  for  the 
Arcbbishoprick  of  Cologne.  Where  the  forms  of 
the  English  Liturgy  vary  from  the  ancient  forms, 
they  are  generally  fashioned  after  those  which 
were  used,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  Arcb- 
bishoprick of  Cologne ;  indeed,  they  are  often  lite- 
ral translations  from  them.f  Calvin,  while  set- 
tled at  Strasburg,  used,  in  public  worship,  a  li- 
turgy of  his  own  composition:  after  translating  it 
into  Latin,  and  introducing  some  alterations,  he 

*  It  has  been  shown,  in  this  letter,  that  the  Institutes  of  Calvi?,  u 
tirst  published,  could  not  have  contained  his  predestinarian  scheme- 
t  See  Laareoce's  Bampt^n  Lectmes,  p.  197—301,  388,  283. 
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established  it  as  the  public  form  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva  in  the  year  1546.    The  English  Liturgy 
£rst  appeared  in  1548.    Now  it  is  to  be  particu- 
larly observed,  that  the  English  Litui^  of  1548, 
beais  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  production 
ef  Calvin ;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  Liturgy  of  Cologne, 
prepared  by  Melancthon.    But  finrtber — ^A  new 
translation  of  the  work  of  Calvin,  with  alterations 
and  additions,  was  made  in  the  year  1551,  by 
Valerandus  Pdlanus,  who  then  resided  in  Eng- 
tend*    The  English  Liturgy  was  revised  and  re- 
pubHsdied  in  1552 ;  and  it  is  a  ver>*  important  fact 
that  many  of  the  additions  and  alterations,  then 
introduced,  were  derived,  or,  at  least,  the  bint  of 
tiiem  was  taken,  from  the  work  of  PoUanus.    For 
example,  the  Introductory  Sentences,  Exhortation, 
Confession,  and  Absolution  were  added  to  the 
fikglish  Liturgy  at  the  revision,  in  1552;  as  were 
also  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  the  responses 
subjiHued  to  them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Service.    All  this  was  suggested  by  the 
translation  of  PoUanus,  not  by  that  of  Calving 
for  the-  decalogue  and  an  office  of  absolution  are 
eootained  in  the  former,  and  not  in  the  latter. 
The  circumstances  just  detailed  prove  either  that 
the  English  Reformers  were  unacquainted  with 
the  woiik  of  Calvin,  or  that  they  did  not  think  it 
a  fit  subject  of  imitation.* 

7.  In  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Englam^ 

•  See  Lnuronce's  Bampton  Lectwes,  p.  197,  198,  199,  ^8C 
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4m  ^Btfi^ildtSS^ritt  iMa  Bi^:  Nam 

twp^  i^Mnik  wlick^  Calvii  ImA  dMiiMp4^«itt 

pMl  vtitmofi  M«M  MMpd  wMli, 

Jbw  CUviAM  «i  ilM  graiad  M  trtiid 
tbe  caaoQ  oC.Scriiitaue* 

i^ThfChiidi  dE«Bwa>  iflfegwltli«iBMitin>of 
th»  camoknhMMin  w  aprannnirwlnw  ^;  My  hwli^ 
Ml  implyr  l»  the  tMtin^  faalte 

iMr.  dMiaive  Mlkiritjr.  Calviii  ttjMtcd  Jtlwciitor 
Mii  al«(«8(lM^  and^  •iihrtitiilBd  .fiir  Jt>liw  iMli^ 
iMi9,«C.tlMi  Sfuik  For,,  m  nfiHMM4»'lht 
q^6•tiMTHvho  afaalL  detaranM  .vfaiitei  iIm  « 
tlMUbpokktabowceiyed^-^hetfMBiiiilM  "Be> 
^ause  religion,  with  pro&ne  maD,  is  seao  to  ntmd 
only  in  opinion;  least  the?  should  bdievo-Atf- 


'^  The  IbDovii^  knfpwigs  of  Bexi  will  ^nw  that  be  was  te  fitM 
ooMidtring  the  BcibnMttioa  ol  the  Chnrch  of  Bnifimd  m  ftihiiwil 
upon  a  GalyinUtic  modeL 

**  As  to  what  regardi  the  English  Refbnnttion,  when  you  tay  that 
it  wai  eatihliihed  wiUi  the  advice,  aftd  aceordiiif  to^  the  Mind  of  Bnaii^ 
you  do  a  great  ii^oiy  to  thli  cxccUeat  muk^  who^  when  he  wao  in  tha 
kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  reformation  there,  deefily 
lamented  that  a  greator  degree  of  rationality  in  diseiptmo  and  poiitf 
oftitea  hMl  aotbeenohKnnedhiorgaBiainf  theChnh.  In  certHi 
letters  to  a  very  dear  frioid  in  Caaterbury»  on  the  I3th  Jan.  liJQt  ^ 
thus  writes — As  to  what  you  say  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  rites, 
know  that  no  foreigner  here  ia  consulted  about  Ifaeae  mittera  "UTi 
(Boeer)  a  little  befoa  hia  death,  wiota  th^ae  thii^fa,  thai  he  bj  no 
means  acquiesced  in  the  English  form,  of  which  you  faUefy  and  m^ 
tkmUf  make  him  the  author.**  Stum  TratiaHmit  Tkititgtcit,  vst  » 
4>.  393. 
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ishljr  or  lightly,  they  desire  sLnd  demand  to  be 
proved  to  them  by  ifeason,  that  Moses  and  tha 
Prophets  spoke  with  divii^  autbprity.  But  I  an* 
swer  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spidt  is  better  than 
any  reason.  For  as  God  alone  is  a  sufficient  wit«* 
ness  of  himself  in  his  word ;  so  likewise,  the  word 
will  not  find  fieiith  in  the  hearts  of  men^  before  it 
is  signed  to  tbeol  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the 
Spirit." 

The  same  test  is  adopted  in  the  Belgic  and 
Westminister  Confessions,  but  in  no  Confession 
of  the  Lutheifan  Church,  nor  in  any  of  the  writ* 
ings  of  her  great  Reformers.  If  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  adopted  such  a  test,  she  would  have 
inserted  it,  of  course,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession } 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  their  decrees  relative 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  >vould  not  have  failed  to 
point  it  out  as  an  heretical  innovation* 

The  English  Reformers,  with  their  usual  mo- 
deratimi  and  good  sense,  avoided  the  different  ex- 
tremes on  this  subject  They  declared  the^Church 
to; be  ^^  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ;" 
thus  resting  the  canon  of  Scripture  neither  on  the 
mere  authority  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand^ 
nor  on  the  simple  testimony  of  the  Spirit  on  the 

other. 

In  this  fundamental  point,  then,  the  Church 
of  England  agrees  ^vith  the  Lutherans,  while  she 
lotaHy  differs  from  Calvin ; — ^^which  is  a  veryBtrong 
circumstance  to  show  that  she  did  not  propose 
Calvin  as  her  doctrinal  guide  in  the  work  of  Re* 
formation.    For,  ^^  that  the  said  Church/'  to  use 
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AttiaMy  vhiiaa  trice  lini  RefataM  to  lierfii»b 
imiMAMiimt^  UndraA  pdiato ;  wid  ytt 

•Oft  to  WidfeifliriiiiMslo  <1^ 
flght  4i  to  t» -gillMnidl  teoncemtaig  dicMiiialla» 
ted  dl  othMB^  neon  dtogelher  iutiralMiftle.'^ 
:  ^.  Tke  y«ijr|grMt  liiBpMt  |Nd4  hymbSmgStik 
fl)irtoiaM»to  tke  fkmiitatoe  of  EiMnMs  %  tf 
itoelf^  raffident  to  decide  the  question  vrfetm 
to  tke  tOj^ixMed  teiidebqr  ef  Aese  lUtbnaMB  to- 
«vwd  the  peculiar  teiMto  tff  CahiiAiii.  i^  e 
vtyA  fn^netlMi  'liBoei  in  tlM  bt%itMfti%  afEJ^ 
•WttnVe  iM^D^  the  Pfenqpfanse  df  lAe  TOo^pti  ^mm 
«vditteAldtMfrlilMed  te  e»iiyptayhClMidby-aril 
IhrpiMple  riidglit  te^e  Mn'optMitiMilfy  4r«ieiMttqf 
It;  While  aiiodierii9iiiK)tiMl^d^^ 
fftoqpltfaite  shobM  be  ib  thehaoiii  of  alt  tife  tiirff 
below  the  station^  ct  BacheloiB  in  'DiWnitjr,  and 
ditit  fhejr  should,  moreover,  be  examiiied  in  it  by 
the  Bishops.  Tht»  u  a  eircumstaiMte  Ihe  IbAre  6f 
liFhiclb  can  iieyer 'be  eludedf  it  ia  posHiTelj  ri. 
ifficulous,  in  the  fade  of  such  a  fa<!t,  to  tttUc  df  the 
Calrimsmcf 'the 'English  Rdfbrmers. 

)0l  The  Chunih  of  England  rarieto  iMre^fioii 

*  ChnrehnMnli  Maptsinc,  new  leriet,  toI.  iii  p.  20»  21. 

f  The  attentaon  j^M  -to  Uie  Pftniphrate  of  Ensmiu  was  ^ttiod^ 
teticed  in  the  eighth  Letter  of  tUi  wori^;  hitt»  hi  mkemttt^tnOmvf 
•IteuittetiMet  whidi  inofe  Uiit  "the thtgiiih  tteftrnieiPi  wkt^  aiAhr** 
totheMiv  tad  not  under  a  CalTintstie  biaat^  it  aoened.pn^er  9§ua  t» 
toeadon  ^e  fiiict.  I  might  go  on  to  show  the  opiniona  of  the  a^jOih 
iMbMBera  from  their  privata  writhigB }  hut.b^iaie'.tbit'tiaiihaihflei 
aafllcienajr  done  aktadjr»  mjr  6bjact  no#  ia  brie^  A>  aUte  -aamB  «C 
thoie  public  otreumitaneet  which'^int  «ftt  the  tmc-chanicter  and  tfli> 
«incy  ef  the  Edi^  BttaBatlaii. 
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that  of  Geneva,  in  point  oC  gc^r^mineBt  and  disci* 
plint)  than  fioni  aajF  other  ci  the  continental 
Churches.  Now,  what  can  be  more  improbable . 
than  that  At  should  have  adopted  as  her  model,  in 
point  of  doctisUie,  a  Church  from  which  she  difr 
fers,  in  respect  of  government  and  discipline,  so 
fttodariientcdly.  To  be  suve^  a  presumption  of  this 
kind  must  yield  to  positive  evidence  of  a  ocmtiaiy 
nature ;  but  no  such  evidence  has  ever  been  pro^ 
duced.  The  cerpespoadence  between  Calvin  and 
the  EugUsh  Raibnii^  was  Teiy  liteited;  it  took 
place,  moreoir^  before  he  had  brought  forward 
his  p^Qifljar  themy  of  Predestination.  Besides^ 
there  is  evidence  of  nuich  greater  intimacy  be^ 
tweeo  the  £ngliah  Reformers  and  Calvin's  great 
opponent-^4h6  wise  Melancthon. 

In  proof  of  your  position  that  the  English  Re* 
formers  were  idliectrinal  Calvinists,  jou  go  on  to 
speak  of  the  very  great  respect  which  was  paid  to 
Calvin's  Institutes,  in  the  universitiea  of  England, 
^^  for  a  number  of  years  during  the  reigns  of  Eli* 
^^abeth  and  James." 

You  sorely  know  that  the  Articles  wete  origin^ 
ally  established  while  Edward  VL  was  on  the 
throne,  and  were  re-established,  after  the  Marian 
persecution,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1568,  and  died  in  the  year  160&  The  Calvin^ 
istic  opinions,  it  is  very  true,  became  somewhat 
powerful  in  the  Church  of  England  toward  the 
close  of  her  reign ;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the 
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miMt  accmMto  tertimmijr,  tiiat  dity  were  not  en-* 
fmced  by  many  learned  men  of  the  UoiTeisitjr  ef 
Cambridge  until  so  late  as  the  year  1595,  and  that 
diej  'were  not  then  undentood  to  be  certainlf 
the  sense  of  the  Artides  eiren  by  those  by  wbon 
tfieywere  most  eesioosly  espoused.*^ 

How  Tery  singalari  then,  is  your  mods  of  praoff 
Ton  assert,  positively,  that  the  leading  Refemim 
of  the  Church  of  England  wers  doctrinal  CalTiii- 
iais,  aad,  by  way  of  pnxrf*,  relate  an  event  bdong- 
ihg  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  to  the  reign  of  her  successor  James,— a  period 
posterior  by  more  than  thirty  yean  to  the  re-set- 
tlement  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth,  and  by 
more  than  forty  years  to  its  original  ReformatioD,. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  'Imtead  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  opinions  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  or  those  of  their  iUustrious  successors 
who  re-organized  the  Church  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary^  you  refer  to  a  fact  the  only  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  throw  light  on  the  opinions 
which  prerailed  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
original  Reformers  under  Edward  were  certainly, 
and  their  successors  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  were  probably  in  their  graves. 

But,  to  do  you  justice^"  Let  those  who  deny 
the  Calvinism  of  the  eariy  Reformers  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Church  of  England,  impartially  con* 
suU  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  the  Lambeth  Ar- 

•  jSee  8trjppe*f  Life  of  Whitgift,  j>.  435. 
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tides,  the  writings  of  Hall,  Davenant,  and  Hers- 
ley,  and  thej  will  perceive,  and  be  ashamed  of 
their  mistake." 

Well,  Sir,  where  is  your  proof  of  the  Calvinism 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  ?  Not  one  word 
have  you,  or  your  guide,  Mr.  Overton,  ventured 
to  produce  from  their  writings.  I  call  upon  you  to 
substantiate  your  assertion.  No,  Sir,  the  English 
Reformers  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  shock- 
ing principles  of  Calvin.  Not  one  of  those  prin* 
ciples  did  they  embrace.  This  has  been  com- 
pletely proved  from  their  private  writings,  and 
from  the  Articles  and  Homilies  which  they  pro* 
vided  for  the  government  and  instruction  of  the 
Church.* 

^*  The  Lambeth  Articles" — Suppose  Archbishop 
Whitgift  did  declare  these  Articles  to  be  consistent 
witli  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  would  only  prove  that  the  Archbishop  was 
tinctured  with  Calvinism,  and  disposed  to  see  the 
standards  of  the  Church  through  a  Calvinistic 
medium.  But  you  have  forgotten  to  inform  your 
readers  that  the  Lambelth  Articles  gave  great  of- 
fence, that  they  were  immediately  ordered  to  be 
suppressed,  and  the  Divines  concerned  in  drawing 
them  up  threatened  with  a  premunire.  So  far 
from  proving,  therefore,  that  the  Reformers  in 
1652,  and  1662,  nearly  half  a  century  before, 
were  Calvinists,  the  case  of  the  Lambeth  Articles 
does  not  even  prove  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  Calvinistic  at  the  time  the  Articles  vrere  com- 

*  See  Letter  Tiii.  of  this  work. 
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posed  It  is^  indeed,  evident,  feofli  die  affair  is 
question,  that  Catvinism  prevailed  to  a  cooadefft- 
ble  de^ee ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  was 
aot  triumphant  :--K>n  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
Iiave  been  viewed,  both  at  court  and  ia  Ike  uni- 
versity, with  deep  disapprobation. 

You  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Hall  and  Dave- 
nant  in  proof  of  the  Cidvinisni  of  the  eaity  Re- 
formers of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  HaH 
and  Davenant,  you  suiely  know,  were  not  of  the 
number  of  those  Reformers.  Bishop  Hall  was 
bom  in  the  year  1574,  and  Bishop  Davenant  in 
1576;  whereas  the  Church  was  settled  under  Ed- 
ward in  1552,  and  re-settled  under  Elizabeth  is 
1662. 

But  perhaps  Hall  and  Davenant  have  written 
unanswerable  treatises  to  prove  the  Calvinism  of 
the  English  Reformers  —Nothing  of  the  kind,  1  be* 
lieve,  has  ever  been  pretended. 

Admit  that  Hall  and  Davenant  were  Calvimsts 
•—Does  it  follow  that  the  great  men  who  reformed 
the  Church  of  England  before  Hall  and  Dave- 
nant were  born,  were  Calvinists  also? 

But  Hall  and  Davenant  were  very  far  from 
being  disciples  of  Calvin,  *  No  other  proof  of  this 
need  be  cited  than  the  part  which,  they  acted  in 
their  attendance  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort  They 
there  publicly  opposed  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  maintaining  the  universality  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  the  conver- 
sion and  salvation  of  all  men.*    Is  it  not  absurd 

*  See  Brandt  Mid  Cellier. 
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4o  *caU  such  iii!en  disciples  of  one  who  held  that 
Christ  *died  aimpfy  for  the  elect,  aad  that  effec- 
tual grace  is  given  to  them  alone  ? 

Of  the  strong  dislike  of  Bishoj)  Hall  to  the  vio- 
lent  opinions  and  language  of  Calvin,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  0a  record.  Let  nie  present 
you  i¥ith  a  short  specimen — ^^  When  we  say  Chuist 
4ied  for  mankind,  we  mean  that  Christ  died  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  miEmkind.  Now  let  this  benefit  be 
'distinguished,  and  contentions  hereabouts  will 
cease.  Fenr  if  this  benefit  be  considered  as  the 
remission  <i(  «ins,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls ; 
these  are  /benefits  obtainable  only  ^on  the  condi- 
tkmf  ftf  fa^  imd  repentance :  on  the  one  side,  no 
nan  <wiH  say,  that  Christ  died  to  this  end  to  pro- 
fcure- forgiveness  and  salvation  to  every  one,  whe- 
ther they  believe  and  repent,  or  no.  So,  on  the 
<^ther,  Aoae  will  deny  that  he  died  to  this  end, 
4hat  isalvation  and  remission  should  redound  to  all 
and  to  every  one,  in  case  they  should  believe  and 
fepent*  For  this  depends  upon  the  sufiiciency  of 
tbat  price  which  our  Saviour  paid  for  the  re- 
demption of  lAet&orJld.''* 

^^  If  some  Divines  shall  defend  the  rigid  opi- 
oioDS  of  tpiredestinfttion;  surely  <the  Church  is  a  col- 
lective body,  so  it  hath  a  tongue  of  her  own, 
mpesMng  by  tthe  common  voice  of  her  Synods^ 
cif  ber  Tpublic  Confesiiions,  Articles,  Constitutions. 
datecSiism,  iLitui^iss:  tvhat  she  says  in  them 
must  ipBlB5  for  btr  oran ;  'but  if  any  single  person 

*  HaU'8  Workf,  ivLiiup.  57i. 
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shall  take  upon  himself,  unauthorized,  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  Church,  his  insolence  is  justly  cen- 
surable."* 

^*  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  those  things  which  are  repealed  belong 
unto  us,   and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law:'*  wherein- our 
main  care  must  be  not  to  sever  in  our  conceit  the 
end  from  the  means,  and  withal  to  take  the  means 
along  with  us  in  our  way  to  the  end.     It  is  for  the 
heavenly  Angels  to  climb  down  the  ladder  from 
heaven  to  earth :  it  is  for  us  only  to  climb  up  from 
earth  to  heaven.    Bold  men !  what  do  we  begin 
at  God's  eternal  decree  of  our  election,  and  then 
descend  to  the  effects  of  it  in  our  effectual  calling, 
in  our  lively  and  steadfast  faith,  in  our  sad  and 
serious  repentance,  in  our  holy  and  unblameable 
obedience,  in  our  infallible  perseverance.     This 
course  is  saucily  preposterous.     What  have  we 
to  do  to  be  rifling  the  bidden  counsels  of  the  Most 
High :  let  us  look  to  our  own  ways.     We  have  his 
word  for  this,  that  if  we  do  truly  believe,  repent, 
Qbey,  persevere,  we  shall  be  saved :  that  if  we 
heartily  desire  and  effectually  endeavour,  in  the 
careful  use  of  his  appointed  means,  to  attain  unto 
these  saving  dispositions  of  the  soul,  we  shall  not 
fail  of  the   desired  success.     What  need   we  to 
look  further  than  conscionably  and  cheerfully  to 
do  what  we  are  enjoined,  and  faithfully  and  com- 
fortably to  expect  what  he  hath  promised. "t 

•  Hall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S. 

t  Bishop  Hall's  Remedy  of  l*rofanenesSf  sect,  xviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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^^  Neither  doth  God  only  admit,  but  he  invites^ 
but  he  entreats,  but  he  importunes  men  to  b^i. 
saved.  What  could  he  do  more,  unless  he  would 
offer  violence  to  the  wiU,  which  were  no  other 
than  to  destroy  the  best  piece  of  his  own  work- 
manship. It  is  the  way  of  his  decree  and  pro- 
ceedings to  dispose  of  all  things  sweetly,  neither 
is  it  more  against  our  nature  than  his  to  force 
his  own  ends :  and  when  he  sees  that  fair  means 
will  not  prevail  to  win  us  from  death,  he  is  pleased 
feelingly  to  bemoan  it  as  his  own  loss :  '^  Why  will 
ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?"* 

Bishop  Hall  did  not  hesitate  to  distinguish  the 
rigid  notions  of  predestination  maintained  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  by  the  title  of  the  ^^  Belgic  Dieh 
ease ;"  and  in  speaking  of  the  unsound  and  un- 
scriptural  comments  and  glosses  of  the  strict  (ol-^ 
lowers  of  Calvin,  he  contemptuously  represents 
them  as  fished  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

No,  Sir,  no— The  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  very  far  from  being  disciples  of 
Calvin — They  were  very  far  from  establishing 
Calvinistic  Articles  of  Faith.  Instead  of  the  eter« 
nal  and  uficanditional  ordination  of  some  persons 
to  future  happiness,  and  of  others  to  misery,  they 
taught  a  predestination  of  fallen  man  to  the  mar* 
cies  of  God  in  Christ ;  or,  if  individual  destioif 
was  in  their  view,  they  taught  simply  a  preidesti* 
nation  to  life  founded  on  prescience.  Instead  of 
the  doctrine  of  partial  redemption,  they  set  forth 

*  BUhop  HftlL't  Remedy  of  Profimeness,  sect.  xz.  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 
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tiie  death  of  Christ  as  a  imipitiation  far  the  sins 
qf  th€  whole  woild.  FaUen  man  they  described 
it  f»y  not  as  totalfy  gone  from  originsd  righteom* 
•ess.  To  the  doctrine  ef  irresist^le  gmce,  and 
hk  necessavj  concomitant,  the  passhreness  of  man 
hi  convetBion,  and  his  perseveiance  in  grace,  not 
ftom  his  own  wiH,  but  from  the  immotabiiity  of 
the  decree  of  election,  they  were  uttet  stiangen; 
fbr  tfiey  expressly  taught  that  God  woriLeth  wiik  as 
ted  Is  our  continual  he^;  and  that  afier  faUmg 
ftom  grace  we  mayy  and  of  course  mmf  nei  arise 
again  and  amend  our  fives.  ^  When  the  Refimn* 
em  spoke  of  the  nrin  occasioned  by  the  fidl,  they 
modestly  hesitated  to  define  the  precise  extent  ^ 
this  nrin,  and  seemed  stiU  to  recognise  in  some  of 
tiiose  natural  graces  which  surnre  the  fiiU,  certam 
relics  of  divinity-— as  the  noble  fragments  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  ^  marble  waste,'  in- 
dicate the  original  majesty  of  Uie  fallen  city. 

When  they  sp<*e  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  feared  to  paint  man  as  an  inert  mass, 
waiting  for  a  ray  from  Heaven;  but  urged  aU  to 
seek  the  aid  which  all  need.  The  rebellionists, 
en  the  contrary,  presented  a  coarser  exhibition  of 
tfiese  doctrines.  As  to  original  sin,  they  described 
us  not  as  men  but  as  devils.  As  to  faith,  they 
taught  its  necessity,  but  left  accident,  or  human 
corruption,  to  describe  its  effects.  TTiey  taught 
the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  but  would  have  mea 
merely  wait  in  passive  tranquillity  for  the  impulse 
of  light.''* 

*  Kritiih  RcYiev,  rol.  iii.  p.  489,  490. 
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For  what  purpose  hare  you  iiitroduc€Kl  thpB.oanm 

4>f  BiatM^  Hoisley  ?    We  are  to  peruae  )u9  wr^ 

ingjUj  it  seeom,  and  be  adiamed  to  doubt  of  th§ 

Calviniaai  of  the  Refionners  aod  Articles  <af  ^hff 

Church  of  Eo^aud.    Thia  us  certaiulyi  very  eitt 

traordinary  language*    Ooe  would  naturally  wpf 

pofle  that  Bishop  Horstey  bad  expressly  declared 

the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  to  b# 

Calrinistic,  aod  had  expressly  admitted  Abe  Cait 

vimsm  of  her  ReforDMiB.    But  jiet  a  word  it 

the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.    Wai 

'Bifidiop  Horsley  fiimaelf  a  Ccdvtniat?    It  m  evit 

dently  your  design  to  induce  the  reader  to  ai^ 

pose  so,  although  you  have  not  thought  pioptr  to 

assert  it  in  so  many  words.    Until  you  becooui 

more  ex{4icit,  and  refer  us  to  some  particular  pait 

of  his  writings  in  ptoof,  it  will  be  sufieient  simply 

to  say  that  Bishop  Horsley  was  not  a  CaltMUSt*  • 

In  your  Letters  on  &e  Chrisfian  Ministry  you 
assert,  in  veiy  positive  terms,  that  the  Reformets 
were  all  Presbjfterians  in  principle ;  most  of  them 
regarding  Episcopacy  as  a  contipfion,  tmd  aH 
riewing  it  as  ma  institution  Ibimded  in  human 
poKcy.  But  you  h»ro  not  ventured  to  go  quite 
so  far  in  the  work  which  ere  are  now  exwiia^ 
ing.  You  make,  indeed,  the  same  broad  and 
unqualified  declaxattons  with  respect  to  ali  mAm 
have  in  any  age  protested  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  Churchy  with  the  ainglo  exception 


*  Thus  CM  lie  fvy  eMiily  «nd  «biuidant(y  pnnredL 
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df  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
your  Letters  jou  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cran- 
Sner,  Ridley,  I«atimer,  Hooper,  were  Presbyterians 
in  principle.  This  assertion  you  have  been  for- 
bearing enough  not  to  repeat ;  passing  the  En^ish 
Reformers  without  notice.  How  much  more  be- 
coming would  it  have  been,  to  have  confessed  and 
retracted  your  error!  After  telling  us  that  men 
who  expressly  declared,  in  standards  which  they 
drew  up  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
(%urch,  that  Almighty  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
did  institute  the  three  orders  of  Bishc^,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  were  Presbyterians,  it  is  a  very  poor 
compensation  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  candour, 
merely  to  abstain  from  repeating  the  assertion. 
An  ingenuous  disputant  would  have  been  eager 
to  acknowledge  and  apologize  for  so  great  a  mis- 
statement.* 

I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  statements,  con- 
tained in  your  Life  of  liie  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  which 
are  of  a  nature  to  reflect  great  discredit  on  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
introduce  them.  Having  made  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  relate,  I  feel  autho- 
rized to  declare  that  they  are  extremely  inaccu- 
rate and  unjust. 

•  Your  assertions  relstive  to  the  Presbyterisnbm  of  the  continents! 
Beformers  arc  full  of  inaccuracy ;  but  this  subject  has  been  already 
prt  tty  fully  discussed  in  the  screnth  letter  of  this  work,  to  which  I 
refer  you. 
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^'  In  the  year  1760,  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Rod- 
gers'  usefulness  at  St  George's,  an  event  occurred, 
which  not  a  little  mortified  him  and  his  friends, 
and  which  made  considerable  noise  in  the  eccle- 
^astical  circles  of  America.  There  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  at  this  time,  the  Rev.  William  Mc 
Clenachan,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  whose  preach- 
ing was  considered  as  more  evangelical  than  that 
of  the  generality  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. While  this  circumstance  endeared 
him  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  Episcopalians 
of  Philadelphia,  and  rendered  them  earnestly  desi- 
rous of  retaining  him  as  their  minister;  it  excited 
the  opposition  of  a  still  greater  number,,  and 
threatened  to  produce  his  exclusion  from  the  Epis^ 
copal  Church  in  that  city.  During  a  meeting  of 
the  Syno4  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
May,  1760,  the  character,  difficulties,  and  pros- 
pects of  Mr.  Mc  Clenachan,  happening  to  be  the 
topic  of  more  general  and  more  warm  conversa- 
tion than  usual,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character,  and  the  probable  useful- 
ness of  his  ministry,  and  felt  so  much  interest  in 
his  continuing  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  that  they 
determined  to  attempt  something  in  his  behalf; 
and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  requesting  him  to  exert  his 
official  influence,  in  favouring  Mr.  Mc  Clenachan's 
wbhes,  and  those  of  his  friends,  that  he  might 
letain  his  place.''* 

f  Life  of  Dr.  Bodgm,  p.  105,  106. 
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Mr.  Mc  Clenachan  was  a  aseakms  and  exem- 
plary clergyman.  In  hit  puUic  ministrations  he 
was  more  fenreut^  and  insisted  more  upon  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Cross  than  the  gene* 
rality  of  hb  brethren.  This  rendered  him  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  majority  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  led  them  to  take  measures  to  expel 
him  from  the  Church. 

Such  is  your  statement 

Never  was  there  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Mc  Clenachan  was,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  reprehensible.  He  was  not 
only  extremel}^  factious  in  his  temper,  and  inde- 
cent in  his  conduct ;  but  (here  was  serious  ground 
for  questioning  his  private  as  well  as  his  ministe- 
rial  integrity.  Let  me  present  you  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  remon8traiK:e  addressed 
to  him  by  the  excellent  Archbishop  Seeker. 

"  You  speak  of  your  behaviour  as  a  Missiona^; 
and  I  follow  you  in  that  the  more  readily,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Society.  You  w^e  appointed  March 
21,  1755:  and  your  salary  commenced  fiom 
Christmas  preceding:  But  you  did  not  embark  for 
America  till  August.  You  say  it  was  for  watU  of 
a  ship:  And  I  make  no  objection,  though  the  time 
seems  long.  You  landed  at  Boston  October  10th, 
and  there  you  stayed  till  May  following,  because 
you  did  not  think  it  safe  to  carry  your  family,  an 
the  eve  of  mnter^  to  the  place  of  your  mission, 
where  no  house  was  provided  for  you.  But  might 
not  you  have  gone  without  your  family,  as  you  did 
at  last,  no  house  being  still  provided  for  you? 
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However,  Tpass  otrer  thb  also.  Nor  iviil  I  enter 
into  what  hath  been  reported  of  your  hiring  a 
house  at  Boston  for  a  year,  some  say  for  three 
years,  as  if  you  proposed  to  fix  there;  or  of  your 
attempting  to  procure  a  settlement  in  Dr.  Cutler's 

Church,  till  you  were  forbidden  his  pulpit You 

first  went  to  Virginia;  of  which  I  shall  take  notice 
iafterwards;  then  to  Philadelphia:  firom  which  city 
you  sent,  June  22d,  1 759,  your  first  notification  to 
Ike  Society  of  your  resigning  your  mission;  and 
desired  to  have  your  salary  paid  till  midsummer, 
alleging  that  it  wanted  but  two  days  of  the  time. 
This  the  Society  granted  of  course ;  not  suspect- 
ing that  you  had  left  the  f^ce  of  your  mission  six 
months  before,  which  you  ought  fiiirly  to  have  told 
them.  And  thus  you  received  your  salary  for  four 
years  and  an  half,  besides  gratuities  of  201.  and 
were  but  two  years  and  an  half  upon  your  mis* 
£ion." 

''  You  say,  that  you  are  cruelly  and  unwarranted 
My  tkwrsH  out  of  ^e  Churchy  meaning  Dr.  Jenney's. 
Now,  from  what  he  and  others  have  said,  1  rather 
eonceive,  that  cruel  and  unwarrantable  steps  have 
been  taken  to  thurst  you  into  it.  But  certainly 
you  were  not  thurst  out ;  for  you  were  never  legally 
admitted.^' 

^^  Yet  your  followers  professed  great  seal  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church ;  and  you  profess  great  gricf^ 
that  it  is  wowaded;  and  declare  in  your  own  name, 
and  theirs,  that  you  will  stictijf  adhere^  not  <m\y 
to  the  LMurgy  and  Doctrines^  but  to  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England.    Pray,  Sir,  considi^r : 
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C^o  you  adhere  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland,  whilst  you  act  in  defiance  to  the  Bi* 
shop)  the  Minister  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Vestry, 
on  principles  that  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  all 
Churches,  and  the  subversion  of  all  ecclesiaalicai 
order?  How  could  such  an  imagination  come  into 
your  mind  ?  And  how  can  you  request  me  to  coun- 
tenance such  proceedings  ?'' 

^^  On  what  grounds  do  you  affirm,  that  the  doors 
are  shut  against  you  for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel?  I  hope  you  do  not  account  your  Bishop 
an  enemy  to  them :  And  besides,  his  reasons  for 
declining  to  license  you  are  not  in  the  least 
founded  on  the  doctrines  which  you  teach.  Nor, 
I  believe,  have  you  been  charged  in  any  letter  to 
him,  nor  certainly  are  you  charged  in  Dr.  Jenney's 
letter  to  the  Vestry  on  your  dismission,  with  false 
tenets,  but  with  railing  accusations.  And  of  this 
charge  you  have,  in  your  letter  to  me,  gone  a  great 
way  towards  proving  yourself  guilty." 

"  Ought  it  not  to  give  you  a  further  distrust  of 
your  proceedings,  that  no  one  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  America  hath  declared 
himself  to  approve  them:  And  that  the  conven- 
tion of  clergymen,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  last 
May,  have  strongly  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  your  behaviour  both  in  that  convention  and  out 
of  it ;  and  have  signified  that  they  would  not  suf- 
fer you  to  preach  in  any  of  their  pulpits?  Which 
is  the  more  probable  presumption  of  the  two? 
That  you  are  in  the  wrong,  or  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Clergy  are?" 
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<<  Bat,  f6r  the  teki^  of  an  idfldH^tf  man  imt)0K<^ 
ttttt  ifiteredt,  I  beg  yott  WOdld  colistder  the  itrietlA 
{tt^nrise,  ^^th  jou  hate  madei  *  t erei^ntly  tb 
/  obej  your  Ordinary,  and  Mber  chief  Miflisrieto  tb 
whom  the  charge  and  governmeM  ever  ytytf  k 
committed -/  and  ^  to  maintain  and  net  ferwards, 
as  mttch  a$  in  yon  lietb,  qniettieae,  peace,  and 
love  amongst  all  Christiaik  pe<^/  fim  if  yot 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  entreaty,  I  moM  th«h  be| 
your  Ibltowers^  for  whose  perosal,  as  well  as  yom»^ 
this  letter  is  intended,  to  remember  and  observe 
8t.  Paulas  rale,  '  Mai^  them  which  cause  divi- 
sions and  offences,  and  avoid  them/  Ai  I  bavil 
written  these  things,  tf  I  know  my  own  heart,  Mi 

the  spirit  of  meekness,  I  hope  you  Will  read  f  hSMI 
with  the  same;  and  not  be  kinged  by  them  ibto 
that  *  wrath  of  man^^  whi«b/  wofketh  not  tbft 
righteousness  of  God/  Part  ^  them,  f  Mr  seHL 
Sible,  must  give  yon  pain.  But  '  fdtbfel  are  tbe 
wounds  of  a  frlendf^  and  I  am  vety  soriy^  that 
yon  have  cdlowed  me  no  e^ber  way  of  apt»t>v}n$ 

myself 

<^  ¥<»tii^  sincere  fiiend 

*•  mo.  CANt.^ 
You  had  free  accMS,  f  know,  to  the  book  con- 
taining this  lett^  of  the  Arehbishc^,  with  the 
other  docmnenta relating  to  the  subject.  Thai  yoa 
Shoold  suffer  y<^nielf,  with  full  knowledige^  the 
free  eircnmetances  of  the  ease,  fo  advance  such  a 
dlflorge  agakist  the  EpiseD^liam  of  Philadelphia^ 
asid  the  EfMseopiJ  clergy  of  th^  slate  of  P^iMeyl- 
vania  generally,  is  la  mo  meat  aatomaMbg^    I 
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decKned  compljing  with  their  request,  aUeging 
tiiat,  as  the  Charch  was  not  incorporated,  -no  pei*^ 
son  or  body  of  persons,  eonld  legally  receive  the 
legacy,  or  give  Kim  a  ^Bscharge  for  the  same; 
The  applicants,  not  knowing  how  to  remove  this 
difficirtty,  fiuspended  the  prosecution  of  their  claim 
until  some  more  favonrable  ^portunity  might 
arise.  ' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  being  informed  of  the  legacy,  and  that 
the  TVustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  ap- 
plied for  it  in  vain,  made  every  effort  to  get  it  out  of 
Mr.  Ludlow's  hands,  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
use.  They  entreated,  remonstrated,  and  threat- 
ened; but  without  success.  Mr.  Ludlow  declaredy* 
that,  although  he  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian; 
3ret  as  the  money  was  committed  to  him  in  trust,' 
and  for  a  very  different  purpose,  they  should  never ' 
possess  it,  unless  they  took  it  from  him  by  force. 
TiniUng  his  honesty  and  honour  too  inflexible  to 
admit  the  hope  of  getting  the  legacy  into  their 
bands,  the  Vestry  next  proposed  to  Mr.  Ludlow, 
fliat  he  should  send  those  children,  the  expense^ 
irf  whose  education  the  interest  of  the  legacy 
would  defray,  to  their  charity-school,  where  tbej 
might  be  instructed  at  the  ordinary  rate.  But  this' 
proposal  also  Mr.  Ludlow  pointedly  rejected,  ob- ' 
serving,  that  Capt  Owen  was  a  TVesbyterian,  of 
long  standing,  and  of  known  principle ;  and  that, 
fdthough  he  had  not  mentioned  it,  or  made  it  one 
of  the  conditions  in  his  will ;  it  doubtless  was  hir 
tntefOion^  that  the  chiMren  instructed  by  means 
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9f  lot  legacy,  should  be  f  ducated  iu  the  Preaby* 
toriaa  fiuth,  and  attend  the  Presbyteriaii  Cborcli: 
whereas,  if  (he  proposal  of  the  Vestry  wwe  ac- 
^pted,  the  childreo  instructed  at  tbeii  school 
ipu9t  of  necessity  attend  theic  Churcb*  The 
pemhen  of  the  Vestry  a(]{)ointed  to  coofhict  thit 
qiegociation,  by  way  of  answer  to  these  lemaHrbi 
asked  him,  somewhat  tartly,  ^  Are  you  not  i^ 
(^urchmany  Sir  ?  ^  YeSy  he  replied,  '  I  am  a 
^kurchvmn;  but  I  am  also  an  ho%€st  momy  and  an 
determined  to  fulfil  the  intention  erf*  Capt  Owe% 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.' 

^^  The  Vestry  at  length,  despairing  of  encoesSi 
ahandoned  the  pursuit  of  this  legacy ;  and  it  le^ 
maiaed  a  number  of  years  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  handbk 
This  gentleman,  however,  with  charaeteristtc  psa^ 
bity  and  honour,  though  he  could  not  pay  it  ta 
any  corporation,  nor  to  any  body  of  persons  en- 
titled by  law  to  receive  it,  determined  to  empfoj 
it,  while  in  his  hands,  most  rigidly  in  conformity 
With  the  wiH  of  the  testator.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  the  habit,  for  near  ten  years,  of  selecting  poor 
Presbyterian  children,  placing  them  itfider  the 
care  of  Presbyterian  school-masters,  and  deiiay- 
ing  the  expenses  of  their  instruction  with  the 
^vails  of  this  legacy.  Things  continued  in  this 
state  until  the  year  1765,  when  Mr.  Rodgers  be- 
came the  pastor  of  the  Church ;  and  when  tbe 
bequest  of  Capt  Owen  was  destined  to  become 
the  foundation  of  an  important  charity-school  es- 
tablishment''* 

of  Ur.  ]Mgesi^>  IST,  168,  169,  \70 


Hiis,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  Bioot  extraordi- . 
naiy  oanrative^  We  natunlly  call  for  the  evideoce 
CD  wluch  it  tests;  but  not  a  particle  of  eyidence 
h  fNK)duced»  You  tell  as,  iDdeedy  that  the  histoijt 
which  jroii  give  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ist, 
New-Yoiky  is  camptled  bom  documents  which; 
wece  prepared  by  Dr.  Rodfpers  himself^  and  puti 
into  yow  hands  by  him  several  jrears  before  hisi 
diecetse.*  But  where  are  these  documents?  Surer. 
ly^  kk  adviiaeii^  such  a  serious  charge^  and  one. 
ca^uiated  deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the4 
whole  body  of  Episcopalians^  you  must  have  beeos 
aware  that  proof  woidd  be  demanded  capable  of 
enduring  the  test  of  the  strictest  ^laminatiooc 
Still  you  offer  no  proof  ;-^peaking,  indeed^  of- 
documents;  but  giving  your  reader  no  opportunity 
oC  inspecting  them.  Dr.  Rodgers  settled  in  the^ 
qity  of  New-Ywk  some  years  after  the  transactioih 
ii^  queatian  ia  represented  to  have  taken  place. 
Of  course^  it  was  oidy  matter  of  hearsay  with, 
liitt.  Some  one  told  k  to  him,  and  he  told  it  tQ, 
}roiK  Such  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  hav#;. 
fek  yourself  at  liberty  to  cast  the  foulest  aapersioi^ 
upoft  a  body  of  men  who  have  ever  maintaine^^ 
the  most  unimpeachable  character* 

HerS)  theo^  I  might  dismiss  the  subject  The-. 
coffliDon  rules  of  justice  require  us  to  believe  a. 
man  iimocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  A  naked 
dhaigjs  (mly  Kaflects  disgm:e  upoa  him^  who  ad^- 
vanceiit* 


4M        uuii«ATioi)  or  nu  kilur's     unr.  xm^ 

Bm  jotnr  nairative  is  incredible  opoD  its  Teij 
&ce.  Suppose  as  m«ch  boseness  m  jorn  plense  in 
the  Vestay  of  Trini^  Church,  and  only  admit  that 
they  were  not  absolote  idiots,  and  th^  nerer 
eould  have  been  giulty  of  the  foul  conduct  which 
700  impute  to  Uiem«  It  must  hare  exposed  them 
to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  every  decent 'mao 
in  the  communi^.  What!  a  rich  and  moat  ie- 
spectable  corporation  throw  away  their  character 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol* 
lars?  What  absurdities  will  not  the  keen  spirit  of 
aectarian  jealousy  digest!  No,  Sir,  no— your  state- 
ment  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  credited  by  a  sii^^e 
mao  of  common  understanding  united  with  com- 
mon charity.  If  there  be  any  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  story,  the  circumstances  must  be  so 
entirely  perverted  in  the  narrative  as  to  lose  a& 
resemblance  to  the  reality.  How  easy  is  it,  even 
by  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  exact  iacts  of 
a  transaction,  completely  to  change  its  whole 
complexion !  Take  your  narrative  as  strictly  ac- 
curate, and  the  Vestry  could  not  have  displayed 
a  more  profligate  disregard  for  all  the  rules  of  ho- 
nesty if  they  bad  appointed  a  committee  to  plun- 
der Mr.  Ludlow's  house.  At  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay  was  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church — a  man  who  has  bequeathed  a  roost  pure 
and  exalted  character  to  his  posterity.  Would 
Dr.  Barclay,  think  you,  have  engaged  in  such  a 
base  scheme  of  robbery  ?  Would  the  highly  re- 
spectable men  who  composed  the  Vestry  P  I  find, 
upon  inquiry,  that  none  of  the  members  of  the 
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Vestiy  at  pment  in  the  city,  had  eTer  beard  a  syl- 
lable of  die  chai^  io  qaestion,  until  it  appeared 
m  your  U£e  of  Dr.  Rodgers.  A  venerable  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  member  of  the  Vestry  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  who  is  now  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  Trini^  Church,  could  give  me  no 
information  upon  the  subject  It  was  perfectly 
new  to  him*  When  I  stated  the  case,  after  as- 
suring me  that  he  had  never  heard  .of  any  such 
transaction  previously  to  the  publication  of  your 
work,  he  added,  that  he  had  never  known  the 
Vestry  to  show  a  disposition  to  invade  the  property 
of  others-H>n  the  contrary,  their  distinguishing 
trait  of  character  had  alwajrs  been  that  of  libera- 
lity, in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  their  own. 

The  minutes  of  the  Vestry,  from  the  year  1754 
to  the  year  1764,  have  been  strictly  examined, 
and  the  following  is  the  result. 

£hmmg  examined  with  strid  attenti4m  the  minutes 
of  Ike  Veitryfrom  the  year  1764  to  1764,  do  7iat 
JM  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Ludlow^  or  a  Mr. 
Owen  once  mentioned;  or  a  committee  appointed  to 
ioait  upon  or  to  treat  wi^  WUJiam  Ludlow^  on  that^ 
or  any  subject  which  has  the  least  reference  to  what 
i$  inserted  in  Dr.  MtUer^s  Ufe  of  Dr.  Rodgers. 

^THO.  BARROW. 

Heie,  Sir,  is  the  best  evidence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit.  You  have  no  way  of 
obviating  it  but  by  charging  the  Vestry  with  muti- 
lating their  records.  Men  who  would  be  guilty  of 
so  bane  an  act  us  that  which  you  impute  to  the 
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Vestry  of  Trinity  Cburcb,  would  not  hesitate,  cer- 
tainly, to  destroy  the  evidences  of  their  guilt 

Unless  you  had  unanswerable  proof  to  produce^ 
the  rules  of  common  decorum  required  you  to  he 
silent.  In  bringing  forward  such  a  charge,  with- 
out a  single  document  to  support  it,  with  nothiog, 
as  appears  from  the  very  face  of  the  story,  to  rest 
it  upon  but  mere  hearsay,  you  have  offered  an  in- 
sult to  every  respectable  man  in  the  communtty. 

You  mention  one  other  attempt  made  by  Epis- 
copalians to  seize  the  property  of  their  Presbyte- 
rian brethren.  It  occurred  in  the  viHage  of  Ja- 
maica, Long-Island,  where  the  Epbcopal  congre- 
gation, according  to  your  statement,  took  violent 
possession  of  a  building  for  public  worship,  erect- 
ed by  the  Presbyterians ;  and  also  contrived  to  get 
the  parsonage  house  into  their  hands.  It  seems, 
however,  that  they  were  finally  defeated  in  their 
dishonest  attempt. 

There  is  great  difficulty,  in  these  cases,  to  get 
at  the  exact  truth.  We  can  never  rely  upon  the 
itatement  of  one  of  the  parties.  Take  the  case  pre- 
cisely as  related  by  you,  and  the  Episcopalians  of 
Jamaica  acted  most  unworthily ;  but  it  is  fair,  and 
quite  natural  to  suppose  that  they  bad  some  ex- 
planation to  give,  or  some  justification  to  offer, 
which,  if  we  could  have  access  to  it,  would  pre- 
sent the  thing  in  a  very  different  point  of  light 

Do  you  think  the  minute  relation  of  such  small 
controversies  calculated  to  render  any  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion?  At  all  events,  was  it  not 
your  duty  to  accompany  this  narrative,  and  others 
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of  a  si  (Altar  dature,  witli  tbe  remaiilr,  m^  lesi»  cha* 
ritable  than  true,  that  the  genuine  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  not  properly  understood, 
OT  acted  opMy  at  that  period,  by  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians?  To^  assert  or  icisinuate  that 
(here  was^  a  pecuiiar  disposition  in  Episcopalians 
to  treM  their  fellovir  Cliristiaito  of  other  denomi^ 
nations  wkb  severity,  would  be  doing  them  ver/ 
great  injustice*  I  pass  tbk  part  of  your  work  with 
the  single  remark,  that  if  the  Episcopalians  of 
tfiis*  eouiiCry  hai^e  sometimes  inflicted  pecuniar/ 
mjnfy  upoa  Presbyterians,  they  have  much  more 
frequently ,^  and  much  more  seriously  suffered  it  at 
dieir  han<fe.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  de^* 
scending  to  particulairs.  But  I  dismiss  an  odious 
subject,  which  I  deeply  regret  that  you  should 
have  tbou^  it  expedient  to  introduce. 

You  ^ve  a  very  particular  account  of  several 
unsuccessful  applications  which  were  made  to  the 
British  governmeni,  by  the  Wall-street  congrega^* 
tion,  for  aa  act  of  incorporation;  ascribing  the 
fiulure,  in  a  great  measure,  tO'  the  influence  of  the 
Episcopalians  of  this  country,  and  especiially  to 
that  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church. 

This,  like  most  of  the  charges^  contained  ia 
your  book,  is  a  mere  ex  parte  statement,  resting 
lieiy  much  on  tradition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  imsuccessful  applications  were  miotde  by  the 
Wali-dtreet  congregation  for  a  charter;  but  that 
tiiese  applications  failed  in  consequence  of  unjust 
end  ungenenms  practices  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  country,  may  well  be  self  down  as  a  ce* 

Bit 
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lumny  of  her  opponentai  nthir  than  as  «i  atfttneB* 
ticated  historical  fact.  r '       * 

The  chaige  ttDder  coAudafatiM  was  arged  Willi 
BiiidK  waraith  in  the  conliovenj  whiah  took  plao% 
ID  tfiis  countiyy  previoualf  to  the  wackaSiauuf: 
war,  OD  the  subject  of  ao  AmericaB  Epiacojpale. 
The  foUowiDg  is  the  notice  taken  ef  it  Igr  Or. 
Chandler^  in  his  Repljr  to  Dr.  Chaunqjr.  . 

^  The  disappoiDtment  af  the  PresbTtoians  in 
New-York,  with  regard  to  a  charter,  hafaadmen* 
tioned  in  his  former  pamphlet;  and  enough  waa 
said  in  answer,  to  fbofw  thai  thejr  haye,  upon  the 
whole,  no  great  reasons  for  coaoiplainL    AuMing 
odier  things,  it  was  observed  in  the  Jfyped  Dt- 
fsndedj  that  '  it  was  the  belief  at  home,  that  the 
Church  oi  Ei^^and  had  been  treated  with  pecu- 
liar maleyolence,^3r  some  of  these  rmy  persons 
whose  names  were  annexed  to  the  petittqn.    It 
was  therefore  not  unnatural  to  so^ect,  that  anf 
additional  power  put  into  the  hands  of  such  per- 
sons, would,  as  opportunity  should  offer,  be  ex- 
erted against  the  Church.'  If  nothing  farther  could 
be  said,  yet  so  long  as  this  was  heUeved  to  be  the 
case,  whether  justly  or  not,  it  was  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient reason — ^not  for  abridging  the  religious  li- 
berty— but  for  not  enlarging  the  power,  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  New-York.  And  yet  Dr.  Chauney 
takes  not  the  least  notice  of  this  observation,  nor 
of  any  thing  I  said  relating  to  the  subject;  but 
sounds  a  false  alarm  to  all  the  Colonies,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  defence,  against  the  oppressive  des^ns 
of  the  Church  of  England 
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^^  But  the  refusal  of  favours  by  the  government^ 
to  particular  persons  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoaous  to  government)  by  a  supposed  scurril- 
Ms  abase  of  the  national  establishment,  which 
ought  always  to  be  treated  with  decency,  is  no 
proof  of  the  ill  temper  of  Episcopalians,  nor  an 
argument  of  the  unwillingness  of  government  to 
grant  favours  to  other  persons,  although  of  the 
same  religious  denomination,  that  have  not  dis- 
eovered  the  same  disposition  :-^Much  less  ddts  it 
prove  any  design  to  deprive  such  persons  of  any 
privileges,  of  which  they  are  in  fair  and  legal 
possession.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  New- York  has  been  mistaken,  or  misrepre- 
sented, let  it  be  made  to  appear.  If  they,  or 
their  friends,  can  prove,  or  make  it  probable,  Jthat 
they  brave  not  publicly  vilified  and  abused  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  that  Ihey  have  been  free  from 
all  secret  intrigues  and  ^rombinations  against  it; 
in  my  opinion,  tbey,  as  well  as  other  Protestants, 
are  entitled  to  all  favours  from  the  patrons  of  the 
Church,  that  stre  consistent  with  safety,  or  the 
constitution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
conscious  of  their  own  evil  intentions  and  prac- 
tices against  the  Church  of  England,  and  know 
that  some  of  them  have  been  actually  discovered ; 
it  is  surprising  that  they  can  expect,  much  more' 
that  they  can  have  the  assurance  to  ask,  pai^cular. 
favours,  to  the  granting  of  which,  the  consent  of 
those,  who  regard  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  Church,  is  necessary.  I  )vill  not  enter  farther 
into  the  conduct,  or  the  case  of  Ihe  Presbyterians 
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jfa»New<Yoifc  Let  them  bm  ekar  tiMfBMlPM  of 
die  charges  aad  fluspicioiiB  with  which  tiie]F  apt 
feaded ;'  aad  idieDy  if  any  leasonaMe  foniina  ait 
nftned  them,  hardy  on  acoouDt  of  th^  leligiQW 
|Niocjple8y  the  diMenters  throi^Bhout  the  cnhww 
iiFill  have  JMt  reaaoa  to  expect  the  same  treatnent, 
and  not  Wore."* 

1  will  not  undertake  to  defend  the  OQnAuci  of 
the  British  govemnient  on  this  occarion.  It  weald 
prohabty  hate  been  more  correct,  as  well  aa  more 
Uberal  to  have  granted  the  petition.  Of  the  exact 
finrce  of  the  reasons  assigne^lbr  the  lefiisal  in  die 
work  of  Dr.  Chandler,  it  is  extremely  dtfficolti 
however,  now  to  judge.  But,  com|rfaint,  at  aU 
events,  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  firom  you;  (or, 
in  the  same  publication  in  which  yon  pielhr  dke 
complaint,  you  acrupie  not  to  juadfy  the  violent 
opposition  made  by  the  dissenters  to  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  Episcopalians  of  this  country,  to  have 
Bishops  settled  among  them.  It  is  a  /act,  that, 
although  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  England,  it  was  not  placet^ 
in  her  American  colonies,  upon  equal  ground  with 
dissenting  societies.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  said  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  religious  tole- 
ration. Being  destitute  of  Bishops,  it  had  not 
die  means  of  exercising  those  powers,  and  dis- 
pensing those  ordinances,  which,  in  its  vieir, 
constitute  very  important  parts  of  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  while  its  dissenting  brethren  pos- 

•  Appeal  fitfther  ndendcd,  p.  !Si»  239^  »a 
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sealed  aU:  the  officers,  and  all  the  ordioancea  nd- 
mitted  Qfr  reeogoized  in  their  public  formularies. 
Thia  vas  u^JitotB  of  things  not  more  unnatural 
than  it  was  wijust.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  British  government  was  principally  influenced^ 
in  the  part  which  it  acted  in  this  business,  by  the 
fear  of  inflaming  the  dissenters  of  this  country^ 
who  opposed  the  m^isure  with  the  utmost  vio« 
lence.  Collect,  Sir,  the  examples  of  intolerant 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  American  Episcopalii* 
aos  towards  their  dissenting  brethren,  which  bis- 
tofy  may  really  furnish,  and  this  single  case  of  the 
furious  opposition  made  by  the  dissenters,  to  what 
may  in  fact  be  called  the  toleration  of  the  Epis* 
copal  Church  in  this  country,  will  infinitely  out- 
weigh them  all.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  h^ 
sitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that  no  inconsi^ 
derable  part  of  the  oppositionf,  in  question,  pro* 
eeeded  less  from  a^  qnrit  of  injustice  or  persecu^ 
tion^  than  from  misapprehension  and  prejudice. 
But,  amid  all  the  charges  which  you  bring  against 
your  American  fellow  Christians  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  if  we  look  for  aiiy  charitable  allowance 
grounded  on  misapprehension,  prejudice,  or  even 
the  universally  prevailing  enors  of  the  age,  we 
look  in  vain« 

indeed.  Sir,  it  was  not  without  some  reason 
that  your  opponents  represented  you  as  writing 
with  bkterness. 

You  proceed  to  relate,  very  minutely,  a  journey 
of  Mr.  Rodgers  to  Virginia,  and  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with  from  Episcopalians  there. 
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The  jouroej  of  Mr.  Rodgm  to  Viiguda,  took 
place  io  the  year  1748.  The  Epiacxypal  Churob 
being  then  the  established .  Church^4if  Virginia, 
the  prinleges  of  dissenters  w^  regalated  hj  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  enlitlea  the  »  Act 
of  Toleration.''  Under  the  constrttctioD  given  Io 
this  act,  at  the  period  in  question,  in  Vb^nm,  li- 
censes could  be  demanded  finr  regular  congtegia*. 
tions  of  dissenters.  Accordingly,  it  appears  fiKHDD 
jour  own  account,  that  Mr.  Davies  was  Uoensed 
as  the  regular  pastor  of  four  congregations  ;*  hut 
Mr.  Rodgers  not  being  called  to  any  particidar 
congregation,  but  intending  to  pass  through  the 
State  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  bis  case  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  notxomii^  within  the 
terms  of  the  ^^  Act  of  Toleration,"  and  his  a^ppSi 
cation  for  a  license  was,  accordingly,  reused. 

This  treatment  was  certainly  very  much  at  va- 
riance with  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the  present 
day,  Voth  in  Great-Britain  and  the  Umted  States. 
We  should  consider  such  conduct  now  as  ex- 
tremely oppressive ;  but  we  shall  not  do  justice  to 
our  forefathers,  if,  in  judging  of  their  acts,  we 
forget  to  make  allowance  for  the  ideas  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Take  as  at  least  a 
complete  set  off  against  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Rod- 
gers by  the  Episcopalians  of  Virginia,  that  which 
Mr.  Finley  received  from  the  Congregationalism 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  of  Mr.  Finley  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  your  work.  ^^  The  L^iisla- 

*  Life  of  nr.  Rodfayi,  p.  4r,  49.. 
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ture  of  Connecticut  passed  a  law,  about  this  time^ 
prohibitii^  itinerant  preachers  from  entering  pa*^ 
rishes  in  which  a  minister  was  settled,  unless  by 
his  consent.  For  violating  this  law,  by  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  New-Haven,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Finley,  afterwards  President  Finiey,  was  arrested 
by  the  civil  authority,  and  carried,  as  a  vagrant, 
#ut  of  the  Colony."* 

Now  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Finley  received 
was  much  more  humiliating  than  that  of  Mr. 
Rodgers;  the  former  having  been  arrested  and 
carried  away  as  a  vagrant,  while  the  latter  was 
merely  refused  a  license  to  preach.  And  yet  the 
Mie  case  is  dwelt  upon  by  you  at  much  length, 
as  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  an  evidence  of 
the  persecuting  temper  of  Episcopalians;  whereas, 
in  mentioning  the  latter,  you  drop  not»the  slight- 
est hint  of  disapprobalion. 

It  is  a  most  wanton  violation  of  justice  to  re- 
present the  Church  of  England  as  remarkable  for 
her  intolerance.  No  Church  in  Christendom,  in- 
deed, can  pretend,  in  this  particular,  to  be  en- 
tirely guiltless.  All  Christian  societies  have,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  persecuted.f    But  thus  far 


•  Life  of  Dr.  Rod^s,  p.  80. 

f  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Eapire»  ven- 
tures  to  contrast  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Christiana  with  the  mild 
tamper  of  Heathenism.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  has  cerUinly  wandered. 
very  far  from  a  correct  representation  of  the  fact  In  truth,  the 
principlei  and  practice  of  religious  intolerance,  were  derived  frooi 
Pagan  to  Christian  Borne  i  and  it  is  matter  of  profound  humiliation  to 
us  that  they  should  have  retained,  for  so  long  a  period,  their  power 
over  the  human  «hi4    Tke  cirewnttaQoe  whi^h  Voltaire  and  Gihbon 


> 
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I  will,  wMm  eonfideiiK^  asnrt  of  the  Cbnicb  of 
Englaiul,  Aat  tlie  ww  rtmailBiUey  enm  mxmmg 


pftmn^  tlMt  individuali  irort  freely  indulfed  i^  fyljgioMi  pnctieesp 
arid  in  the  expreision  aT  reltifioiui  «^iif'Ums,  thit  were  dbeideAj  ad 
^SttUnoe  vitk  tiM  ertahlltied  «Mte,  cUkf  dtMtk  m  Mrtft^  E 
tlM  oonmoB  ide«of  th^  P«fa»  worldp.  tb«t^  (Meb  «Matij  Aad  its 
diTiiiitiet,  who  preiidcd  over  it.  AeeKdi»|^»  whes  tfce 
Bomam  proposed  to  reduce  any  country  aaideriiKilr  ■dfcjttrtBH  R 
VMticirg«n««I||rMtieetokiTit»teM«lMg|.CM^  cfMch  MHtiy 
to  aJbandon  it,  aad  to  pvomiae  jUiey»  a  much  imqrs  apltiidid  woakjip 
in  the  city  of  ttome.  In  contequence'of  tlib  pn<N!iee»  Boma 
ted'with  aa  laMte  nraltitudB  af  8«ia,.«lio  mk  fWiJiippi 
a»  andkaa  ▼ariely  of  ritaa.  But.  ayralyr  it  ia  wftj  ahaocd  ID  difai^f 
thia  with  the  cliaracter  of  reiigioua  toleration.  Were  individaaii  per- 
littltted  to  judge  fbr  tbenaelves,  and,  iSmaJiidgteg;  pMUtf  1»  oppoi^ 
tl»  aataMiihed  cwed,  oq  p»blicty  tPidgpan  ftii  HNi  caiibiiihed  ham 
ofwoiahipt  Vothiaff  ean  be  man  ezpreia  thaa  tfftB  ttatiBony  of  the 
great  Boman  hiatorian,  LiTy,  on  thia  anhfect  He  tellf  oa  that  the 
proper  ma^tratea  were  freqtiently  ohai^f^  tb  piiUhiC  te  k 
tion  of  any  fiweign  rtUgM*  and  to-  auppresa- ctipiy  Moda  of 
tliat  difff-red  from  the  mode  which  was  establiahed.  And  what  ia  the 
reason  which  Livy  giren  for  this  ?  Simply  tliat  all  departure  from  the 
regular  modes  of  sacrifice  muat  prove  deatroctiTe  to  religion.*  Livy 
also  intbrma  ua  of  an  express  edict  issued  by  tiis  Frctor,  under  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  forbidd'mg,  in  the  most  poaitWe  terma,  a\\  public 
sacrificing  in  any  other  than  the  customary  modes.f  Thia,  tt  appears 
from  Livy,  had  been  the  Boman  practice  from  the  beginning.  He  ra^ 
corda  an  order  given  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Romkahistoryk  en- 
joining the  JEdiles  to  take  care  that  none  bui  the  Gods  of  Roaie  should 
be  worshipped,  and  that  they  should  be  worshipped  only  in  the  eati^ 
blished  fbrm4 

The  true  character  of  the  Boman  temper  upon  this  subject,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  imperiaiigovomment  upon  tke 
introduetion  of  Chnstianity.  Here  was  a  case  exactly  fitted  to  test 
the  mild  spirit  of  toleration  which  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  have  ao  fMf 
eonceded  to  Pagan  Bome.  The  religion  of  the  atate  waa  publicif  op« 
poaed ;  idolatry  in  all  its  shapes  being  denounced  as  a  lieinooa  crioa. 
But  it  waa  soon  fbund  that  oppoaition  to  the  religioD  of  thecwpot 
would  not  be  suffered  for  a  moment:  the  Mood  of  the  Chriatians  Wtf 


*  Liv.  Ub.  S30ds.  cap.  19.     f  AU.  lib.  iv.  eap.  9Br     t^lMd.  ih.lslca^aii 
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Protestants,  for  the  mildness  and  toleirance  both 
of  her  principles,  and  h^r  practice.  As  the  Prof 
Lestants  have  much  less  to  answer  for,  on  this  subf 
ject,  dian  their  Romish  adveisaries,  the  Church 
of  England  inflicted  upoa  her  dissenting  brethrei^ 
much  less  persecution  than  i^e  suffered  at  their 
hands^  It  is  impos^ble,  all  circumstances  conr 
sidered,  to  survey  the  conduct  of  the  enlightened 
and  excellent  Reformers  of  this  Church  without 
sentiments  oi  the  sincere^  admiration.  Never 
had  men  a  more  arduous  task  to  perform.  Whilf 
engaged  in  purging  the  Church  from  papal  error 
and  comiption,  and  in  ,d^fendi^g  her  against  the 
fury  of  the  court  of  Boine,  a  set  of  men  a^ose 
within  her  bosom  to  distract  aod  convulse  her  by 


«hed  ia  toaento.  T)ie  true  idea  of  tolentioii  9fasm»  nerer  to  luife  ))cea 
tosmijpi^  ^  ,t)ie  Pfic(u^  mind ;  ffi  pONHtire  dqpartare  froin  the  r^i|^f 
of  the  State  beings  unjiT^rsaily  coniidered  as  subyertive  of  the  f^oda« 
metitfd  purpose^  of  Moiety.  The  jame  mod^  of  thinking  coptmoed  to 
pptva^  fkfter  the  eipp*^  1k<WVB  ChriaM^.  The  :^ffion  of  the  princf 
iras  expected  to  be  the  feli|^on  of  the  subject.  Thus  the  principle  <f 
persecution  was  derived  from  the  l*sfui  to  the  Christian  government  of 
home;  from  the  atate  it  passed  to  the  Church ;  and  it  required  the 
long  fteriod  of  fourteen  t^iindred  jresrs  to  purge  It  off.  Such  is  t^ 
true  source  of  the  laws  against  hereticfl,  wnich  disgrace  the  codes  oi 
ail  Christian  nations.  Without  dwelling  on  the  blood-stained  history 
vi  the  Church  of  Borne,  if  we  descend'  tp  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ^ow  luee  ire  gricT/^d  at  J^n^ing  Protestants  dividing  into  hostt^ 
pities,  and,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  suffered  from  the  fiend  of 
l^pal  persecution,  displaying  so  little  of  the  Christian  temper  in  their 
^r^tfiefit  of  one  fmother !  freely  conceding,  as  we  do,  the|»raiat  ^ 
eminent  lea^iing  and  pfety  to  your  great  master,  Calvin,  lu>w  do  we 
dkudder,  at  the  same  time,  in  witnessing  the  flaming  intolerance  of 
kis  spirit;  etpecially  when  Utt  behold  hlm»  !rtth  infuiaitorii^  (luy, 
livntlvig  S^rvetm  to  tlie  nuke.  9ut  l&r  b^  it  from  us  to  mark  put  C^- 
yin  as  an  object  of  particular  reprobation.  He  breathed,  in  QommoQ 
With  oU^r  great  and  good  men,  d»e  noxious  spirit  of  Iht  age.' 
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their  intemperate  zeal.  It  ought  here  to  be  men- 
ttoned  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  conducted  rn  so  enli^tened  a  spirit  that 
there  was  no  separation  from  her,  even  by  the  Pa- 
pists themselves,  during  the  reign  of  Edward; 
and,  upon  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  Protestant 
fiuth,  under  Elizabeth^  the  great  body  of  tbe  Ro- 
mish clergy  continued  to  conform  f  most  of  tbem, 
indeed,  being  influenced  bj  tbe  motive  of  retain- 
ing their  places  in  order  to  exercise  the  power, 
thence  to  be  derived,  in  furthering,  whenever  a 
suitable  opportunity  should  offer,  the  designs  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  No  such  (^portunity,  how- 
ever, was  suffered  to  occur;  and  thus  the  cor- 
rupt views  of  individuals  were  overruled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cause  which  it  was  their  secret  wish 
to  destroy.  At  length,  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
Romish  clergy  began  to  perceive  that  the  policy, 
which  they  were  pursuing,  would  very  soon  pro- 
duce a  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
that  of  Rome,  as  complete  as  tranquil.  It  was 
evident  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  would 
be  weaned,  in  a  few  years,  from  their  supersti- 
tious prejudices;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  ris- 
ing generation  would  be  lost  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  ever.  Under  this  view  of  things,  they 
began  to  withdraw  from  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  to  hold  separate  meetings.  The  first  schism 
in  the  Church  of  Ei^Iand  was  thus  produced  by 
the  Papists.  But  the  example  was  soon  followed 
by  those  violent  men,  among  the  Protestants,  whom 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  than  a  system,  not  of 
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reform,  but  of  utter  revolution.  The  baneful 
spirit  was  caught  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva,  to 
which  places  a  number  of  English  exiles  resorted 
during  the  persecution  of  Mary,  and  where  those 
divisions  commenced  which  afterwards  lead  to  so. 
dreadful  a  catastrophe.  It  is  most  humiliating  to. 
reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  artful  policy  of 
Rome  was  thus  forwarded  by  the  ill-judged  vio- 
lence of  her  enemies.  She  inuqediately  fell  in 
with  the  views  and  complaints  of  the  sepsuratists ; 
constantly  employing  agents  to  travel  through 
England,  charging  the  Refwmed  Church  with  be*: 
ing  still  infected  with  the  worst  errors  of  popery, 
repiesenting  her  form  of  worship  as  no  better  than 
the  Romish  mass  book,  and  crying  out,  with  the 
utmost  fury,  for  a  further,,  and  complete  reforma- 
tion. The  court  of  Rome  acted,  in  this  particular, 
upon  the  express  principle  of  destroying  the  Church 
of  England,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
own  divisions;  and  it  was  confidently  calculated, 
by  the  papal  advocates,  that,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land being  overwhelmed,  the  Sectaries  would 
soon  exhibit  such  a  scente  of  division,  of  violence, 
and  of  folly,  as  would  compel  all  sober  men  to 
seek  refuge  ev^n  under  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bond- 
age. In  this  calculation,  .the  court  of  Roma 
showed  its  intimate  knowledge  of  (he  humajp^ 
character.  The  Presbyterian,  Ed>vards,  gives  an 
account,  in  his  Gangraena,  of  no  less  than  sixty 
sects  that  poured,  like  a  turbid  toncfnt,  into  Eng- 
land, when  the  barriers  of  a  primitive  Episcopacy 
were  thrown  down.  "  Things  grew  daily  worse  and 
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hon^ Instead  (yf  refarmation,  we  tte  gm#fe 

from  one  ektretne  to  another;  Mten  fit>in  9jl\k  fb 
Charybdis ;  from  popish  inrioratidito,  aupigtaUBcfiBi, 
and  pmlatioal  tytwMf^  to  daniMble  hA«riU,  Imm^ 
ribte  blaspbemitl^ly  libertibisfn^  ilhd  fearfifl  Unatchy. 
Our  evils  Gire  not  reihoved  tod  Mtt^,  but  otij 
ehanged ;  one  disease  aiid  divil  IttHh  left  Us,  afld 
another  as  bad  is  come  iii  his  robin.''^ 

The  natural  result  of  all  Uiis  most  harfe  b^n 
the  revival  of  Roihish  supei^tition  iand  ^nranny. 
But,  by  the  good  providence  of  Ctod,  the  Ghiirch 
of  England  again  t^ared  hetr  head ;  and  thus  pre-* 
vented  a  rfelapife  into  popety^  by  pteserting  Ghiis- 
tianity  in  her  jpHiilitivie  featutes,  eii«mfly  MiAoVM 
from  popish  absurdity  on  the  (ink  btihiy  and  sec- 
tarian extravagance  bh  die  bther.  Nbtlr/Iet  tHa 
figtkrie  to  ourselves  the  Church  bf  £tt|^ahd,  presMd 
by  the  Romanists,  shaken  by  the  intemperate 
elamours  of  blind  zeal6ts,  and  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  ^ure  faith  and  worship  of  ptlmWive 
Christianity  against  their  united  assaults.  U  is 
only  when  we  take  this  view  of  her  situation,  that 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  spirit  by  Which 
she  was  actuated,  or  to  make  the  proper  allowance 
for  the  severe  measures,  to  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, she  did  not  scruple,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  resort. 

Besides,  in  estimating  the  struggle  between  tic 
Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans,  we  imxA 
always  bear  in  mind  the  object  which  Ae  latter, 


accotdiiig  to  liieir  own  etafesndii^  tr €re  labouring 
tb  flCcompUsk  It  te  iloC  uncbmtnbn  fdr  peojplfe  td 
isLy^  tiife  Cfailteh  ritoiHd  have  toierhtted  the  fwA* 
tauSiU^  grant  it  most  fredy.'^^ut  it  waa  not  toM^ 
mtivm  th»t  th€  ^uritnm  demanded.  Tbej  held  it 
hi  aUmrrbnbe;  They  required  taothing  less  than 
the  eiMilplete  establishment  of  thidir  own  particulai 
system^  atid  the  e^nforcing  of  it  upon  the  c6n- 
sciem:es  of  all  m^n  hy  ^tue  cittl  powen^-^Whera 
arfe  the  pitM(s  P-^They  ar^  to  abundant  as  to  put 
the  most  obstinate  credulity  to  silence. 

When  Sir  Francib  Wakfogham,  Who  walk  tfaeit 
ftieild,  offered  the  Puritans,  in  the  QueenVi  name^ 
the  abottUon  of  thbsn  ceretnonies  to  tfhich  they 
Wtore  ttioift  op][i0bed--4A«ditig  At  the  Communioi^ 

Wearing  #ie  sm)^i<i!^,  und  A^  CtMs  in  bapliskn,-^ 
tll^j  itidigtaMilly  i^plM^^-^^  M^ljtiftMi  iN^  »«A^- 
^eMl<Mi— ^<  ^his^  HV^M  fkH  l^ve  to  iiiufch  M  4 
hddf  behind."  f>rom  thftt  tifbi,  Walshijghbm  abati«- 
dttkWd  th^te ;  se«iiig  MUat  WbiMbg  lete  Iv^ld  salM^ 
tl»^  ^n  the  entity  s«bvei^oh  of  t^e  ChUh^. 

^<  Th«y  tti«int^il<ed>  tiiat  they  thfemselv^  w^6 
tli«  oi«A;f  )piM  CMbrch ;  th«t  then-  priibciples  »mA 
practices  ought  to  be  established  by  laW;  'and 
thttt  M6  t>tht^rs  i6^ght  td  be  tdleratttd.  ft  ttiby  be 
Ij^e^ibtxi^,  ibeMfore,  "^vhcfther  the  admhiiijsftftitioa 
^tM^ tit[t«  could  Mth  pMpAAy  detoir^  &e  np- 
^BidSMi  idf  j^ieMtedMotrs  "(vfth  ¥eg^  to  the  tNM- 
<Mls.  Biich  bf  Ihe  t!ei^,  indeed,  as  ¥ei%ised  to 
Wlapfy  With  iHi  ItegM  eerfeinoniek,  "l^re  de|>rived 
of  their  livings,  and  sometimes  in  Elizabeth's 
yfeign  ^ei«  btheiirib^  ptttishei:  And  ^«u^  iany 
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man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  benefice  in  an  es- 
tablishment, while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment? 
But  Puritans  were  never  punished  for  frequenting 
separate,  congregations ;  because  there  were  none 
such  in  the  kingdom;  and  no  Protestant  ever  as- 
sumed or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erectiiijp  them.''* 
^'  Toleration  had  hitherto  been  so  little  fhe  ^pcin- 
ciple  of  any  Christian  sect,  that  even  the  Catho- 
lics, the  remnant  of  the  religion  professed  bj 
their  forefathers,  could  not  obtain  firom  the  Eng- 
lish the  least  indulgence.  This  very  House  of 
Common^,  in  their  famous  remonstrance,  took 
care  to  justify  themselves,  as  firom  the  hi|^est  im- 
putation, firom  any  intention  to  relax  the  gdden 
reins  of  discipline,  as  they  cdled  them,  or  to 
grant  any  toleration:  And  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  so  fair  firom  the  beginning,  as  not  to 
lay  claim  to  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they 
called  a  toleration  for  soul  murder.  TTiey  openly 
challenged  the  superiority,  and  even  menaced 
the  established  Church  with  that  persecution  which 
they  afterwards  exercised  against  her  with  such 

severity,  "t 

"  That  Laud's  severity  was  not  extreme,  ap- 
pears from  this  fact,  that  he  caused  the  acts  or  re* 
cords  of  the  high  commission  court  to  be  searched, 
and  found  that  there  had  been  fewer  suspensions, 
deprivation^,  and  other  punishments,  by  three^ 
during  the  seven  years  of  his  tim^  than  in  any 

•  Hume's  History  of  England,  voL  v.  p.  172.       f  i*>id-  vol.  rl  p.  79. 
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seven  years  of  his  predecessor  Abbot;  who  was 
notwithstanding  in  great  esteem  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Laud^  p. 
163.  But  Abbot  was  little  attached  to  the  court, 
and  was  also  a  Puritan  in  doctrine^  and  bore  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  Papists."* 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  histpry  of  those 
times  without  perceiving,  at  every  step,  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  remarks  of  Hume.  The  sectaries 
affected  no  concealment  of  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  toleration,  or  of  the  purpose  which  they 
intended  to  accomplish.  See  the  plain  style  which 
they  employed  in  admonitions  solemnly  addressed 
to  the  government 

<^  That  the  State  did  not  show  itself  upright, 
allege  the  parliament  what  it  will ;  that  all  honest 
men  should  find  lack  of  equity,  and  all  good  con- 
sciences condemn  that  court;  that  it  should  be 
easier  for  Sodom  and  Gofnorrha  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, than  for  such  a  parliament:  that  there  is 
no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for  than  some  speedy 
vengeance  to  light  upon  the  whole  land,  let  the 
politic  Machiavels  of  England  provide  as  well  as 
they  can,  though  God  do  his  worst:  and. finally, 
if  (liey  of  that  assembly  would  not  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  first  admonition,  they  would  infallibly 
be  their  own  carvers  in  it,  the  Church  being 
bound  to  keep  God's  order,  and  nothing  to  be 
called  God's  order  but  the  present  platform."t 

Is  thb  the  language  of  men  claiming  liberty  of 

*  Hume's  Rtt^ry  of  BngUind,  rol  ▼!.  p.  485,      f  Adnmo.  p.  61. 
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MHomcei  01  pleading  ibr  ^e  lacrad  Bi|^  af 
tolaiitiMp  Is  it  not  peifiMdf  evitetit  tlmt  tlief 
li|4  no  ide«  of  tdlendMi;  aM  tfoil  Am  ek^^ 
to  ereithioif  the  aatabKsbbeaft  fiur  tfiA  fMBposfe  if 
idantiag  lliair  own  sj^rtam  upon  its  raiai? 

See  further  the  sblemh  pBotertatkb  irUch  Aaf 
laqmred  of  awij-parBon  wkoM  ikaf  ariiBiltecf 
into  Ihtir  (xi^regjatioBS.  ^  Baing  dnmi^y  poN 
ioadad  in  my  coaacMaca,  hgr  tte  woriKlqg  «rki  bf 
the  apoid  of  Hbm  Aimightj,  Utti  Aeta  nSa  it 
JlnHchilil  be  ij^boqaifariable  bfrfbaa  iSm  Lokd  oar 
God;  wa/i  alao,  fax  Aat  l^  tka  powsi  mmcf, 
ibfaogdiy  aiiid  goadnaw  of  tha  Lixd  oar  God  onl^) 
I  am  escaped  from  the  filihineai  and'  paOptisn  of 
(he9e  ^taataUa  tiadifiowy  dmrnglh  tiM  fcnoaried^ 
*f  dw  Lord  an4  St^iow  JaBOB  Cfariit ;  andlaflof 
aH,  iaasmuoh  at,'  1^7  die  wieridi^  aho  of  dM  Loid 
lesus,  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  joined  in  pmyer, 
and  heariiig  God's  word,  with  those  diat  have  not 
yielded  to  this  iiolatrouf  trashy  nokwidiBtiindmg 
tbe  dfmgar  of  not  eomiog  to  my  parish  Chuarch, 
fee.— Moraoi^er,  I  have  now  joined  myself  to  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  wherein  I  have  yialdad  myself 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  God's  word,  as  i  pro* 
mised  at  my  baptism,  which  if  I  should  again 
Sdislaka,  and  join  myself  with  their  cmditions,  i 
^MHild  fomaka  the  union  wherein  i  am  knit  to  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  jmn  myself  to  the  disciplioe 
of  Antichrist.  For  in  the  Church  of  the  tssMr 
tioners  there  is  no  other  discipline  than  that  which 
hath  been  maintained  by  the  antichristian  Pope 
of  Roma^  whereby  the  Church  of  God  hath  ai- 
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ways  been  afflicted,  and  is  until  this  day.  For 
the  which  cause  I  refuse  them.  God  give  us  grace 
still  to  strive  in  suffering  under  the  cross,  that  the 
blessed  word  of  our  God  may  only  rule,  and  have 
the  highest  placej  to  cast  down  strong  holds,  to 
destroy  or  overthrow  policy  or  imaginations,  and 
every  high  thing  that  is  exalted  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  to  bring  into  captivity  or 
subjection  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ"* 

Thus  were  the  Puritans  bound  together  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  abjure,  hate,  and  destroy  both 
the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church.  It 
was,  indeed,  their  uniform  language  that  ^^  the 
constitution  of  the  hierarchy  was  too  bad  to  be 
mended;  that  the  very  pillars  of  it  were  rotten; 
that  the  structure  ought  to  be  raised  anew,  and 
that  they  were  resolved  to  lay  a  new  foundation 
though  it  were  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world."t 

I  repeat  it,  then,  the  question  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans,  was  not 
whether  the  latter,  should  be  tolerated — toleration 
at  this  time  was  not  at  all  understood — but  whe« 
ther  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  should  be 
overthrown,  and  the  Calvinian  system,  both  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  forced  upon  the  people  of 
England  by  the  civil  power.  In  addition  to  the 
public  documents  which  have  been  cited,  let  me 

*  See  Collier's  Ecclesiistical  H'lstory,  vol.  iL  p.  544. 

t  See  Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  l>issenting  Churches^ 
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Arect  jour  atteBtiMi|>  for  a  few  moonenfts,  to  dit 
hiiguage  used  bj  tfae  lea^bog  man  amoi^  Ham  Pur 
titans  in  tiieir  aermoiB  and  addresses.  ^^  If  ni- 
msteis/^  says  the  zealous  Piesbytenai^  Edwards^ 
^  will  witness  for  the  truth  and  against  emu,  tkey 
itonst  set  themselres  against  tolemtioB,  as  the  prin- 
cipal inlet  to  all  error  and  hetesjr ;  ftr  if  ColeiBlioa 
be  granted,  alt  preacfatng^wiQ  not  keep  tfaeiaeiaL 
^a  toleration  be  granted,  the  denl^nH  be  toahaid 
for  us,  though  we  preach  ever  so  much  against  th»i. 
A  toleration  will  undo  att.  h  will  bring  in  scep- 
ticism HI  doctrine  and  looseness  of  life^  and  ii- 
terwards  all  atheism.  O  let  ministeis,  tfaefefim, 
oppose  an  toleration,  as  that  bjr  wfaidi  the  devil 
woidd  at  once  lay  a  foundation?  for  his  kii^ddm  to 
all  generations:  witness  against  it  in  all  pfaices: 
possess  the  magistrate  toith  the  etUofit^  jea,  and 
the  people  too^  showing  them  how  if  a  toleration 
were  granted,  they  could  never  have  peace  any 
more  in  their  families,  or  ever  have  any  command 
of  wives,  children,  servants Toleration  is  de- 
structive to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls ;  therefore,  whoever  should  be  for  a  to- 
leration, ministers  ought  to  be  against  it  If  the 
parliament,  city,  yea,  all  the  people,  were  for  a 

toleration  of  all  sects yet  ministers  ought  to 

present  their  reasons  against  it,  preach  and  ciy 
out  of  the  evil  of  it,  never  consent  to  it,  but  pro- 
test against  it,  and  withstand  it  by  all  lawful 
means  within  their  power,  venturing  the  loss  of 
liberties,  estates,  lives,  and  all  in  that  cause,  anj 
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inflame  us  with  zeal  against  a  toleration,  the  great 
Diana  of  the  sectaries ! !  !"* 

Listen  to  the  language  of  Calamy  before  the 
House  of  Commons ! — "  If  you  do  not  labour, 
according  to  your  duty  and  power,  to  suppress 
the  errors  and  heresies  that  are  spread  in  the  king- 
dom, all  these  errors  are  your  errors,  and  these 
heresies  are  your  heresies.^'     Hear  Baxter  ex- 
claiming— "  Oh  Heavens !  We  intended  not  to  dig 
down  the  banks,  or  to  pull  up  the  hedge  and  lay 
all  waste  and  common,  when  we  desired  the  pre- 
lates' tyranny  might  cease......«..My  judgment  I 

have  always  freely  made  known;  I  abhor  unlimited 
liberty  or  toleration  of  all."  Hear  again  the  whole 
body  of  London  ministers,  in  their  protest  against 
the  gre^  Diana  of  the  Independents,  crying  out 
— ''  We  detest  and  abhor  the  much  endeavoured 
toleration.  Our  bowels  are  stirred  within  us 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  tra- 
vail this  kingdom  hath  been  in  for  many  years  to- 
gether, to  bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit  of  a  pure 
and  perfect  reformation ;  and  now,  at  last,  after 
all  our  pangs,  and  dolours,  and  expectations,  this 
real  and  thorough  reformation  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing strangled  in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  tolenUion^ 
that  strives  to  be  brought  forth  before  it."  Or, 
the  still  stronger  language  of  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  one  of  the  provincial  assemblies  of  the 
Presbyterians.  "  Toleration  would  be  the  putting 
a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand ;  a  cup  of  poison 

*  Ctaniprxiu^  p«rt  L  1615. 
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into  the  hands  of  a  child ;  a  letting  loose  of  mad* 
men  with  firebrands,  and  appointing  a  citj  of  re- 
fuge in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to.'' 
.  Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Puritans. — 
What  was  their  practice  ?  Did  they,  after  ob' 
taining  power,  grant  toleration  to  other  denomi- 
nations?— The  little  finger  of  Fieabyteij  soon 
proved  itself  to  be  heavier  than  the  very  loins  of 
Prelacy. 

Of  the  spirit  in  which  the  reformation  was  con* 
ducted  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of  Knox, 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  firom  the  law  which 
was  enacted,  that  ^^  if  any  person  should  either 
say  mass,  or  be  present  at  it,  he  should  for  the 
first  fault  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  undergo  such 
corporal  punishment  as  the  magistrate^  should 
think  fit  to  put  upon  him ;  the  second  fault  is  ban- 
ishment; and  the  third  death."* 

See  the  spirit  by  which  the  Scotch  Reformers 
continued  to  be  actuated  at  a  much  /atei  pe- 
riod !  One  of  them  declared  "  that  as  the  wrath 
of  God  was  never  diverted  from  his  people,  until 
the  seven  sons  of  Saul  were  hanged  up  before  the 
Lord  in  Gibeon;  so  the  wrath  of  God  would 
never  depart  from  that  kingdom,  till  the  twice 
seven  prelates,  (the  number  of  the  Scotch  sees) 
were  hanged  up  before  the  Lord  there."  Another 
did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  "  the  bloodiest  and 
sharpest  war,  was  rather  to  be  endured  than  the 
least  error  in  doctrine  and  discipline. "f 

•  See  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  It.  p.  175. 

t  Sec  Churchman's  Memoria),  General  Introduction,  p.  104- 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Puritans,  when  they 
had  partly  risen  into  power,  was  to  institute  an 
impeachment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
Dr.  Richard  Montague,  for  writing  a  treatise  against 
the  Calvinistic  opinions,  and  proving  that  they 
were  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  irregular  and  violent  act  afforded  a  very  clear 
prognostic  of  what  was  to  follow.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  did  the  Puritans  completely  succeed  in 
their  efforts  to  get  into  power,  than  they  abolished 
Episcopacy,  plundered  the  Church,  expelled  all 
the  clergy  who  would  not  perjure  themselves  by 
taking  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and 
perpetrated  the  most  horrible  cruelties. 

When,  therefore,  the  severities,  exercised  by 
the  Church  of  England,  are  referred  to,  we  must 
always  recollect  that  toleration  was  not  at  that 
time  understood  or  practised  by  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians;  that  the  Puritans  openly 
avowed  their  abhorrence  of  it,  and  hesitated  not 
to  declare  their  intention  of  putting  down  Episco- 
pacy, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own 
system  in  its  place.*     It  is  absurd,  then,  to  say. 


*  Notking  would  be  more  humiliating  to  our  species  than  a  histor}* 
of  "  Toleration.**  Until  a  very  late  period  it  was  deemed  the  unquei- 
tioiiftble  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  compel  conformity  to  his  own 
religious  system,  both  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Kings  were  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  all  departure  from  their  prescriptions,  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  not  less  ofFensive  than  even  questioning  their  title,  or  rebel- 
ling against  their  authority.  The  roost  profound  philosophers  consi- 
dei«d  religious  conformity  as  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  society  that 
governments  were  bound  to  enforce  it  by  the  severest  penalties.  Upon 
this  very  principle  the  great  Lord  Bacon  htld  that  no  toleration  could. 
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the  Church  should  have  tolerated  the  Puritans. 
The  truth  is,  thej  would  not  tolerate  the  Church. 

with  safety,  be  given  to  sectarict  ;*  and,  at  a  nudi  Uter  period,  we 
find  the  President  Montesquieu  maintaining  that  the  ciril  magistrate 
ought  to  repress  the  Jir9t  attemptt  towards  a  depaitore  from  the  ett»> 
blithed  religion,  and  grant  toleration  onljr  to  aoch  aeeti  as  had  alrea^ 
become  numerous  and  powerful.f  Even  Mr.  Hmse  uses  the  follofwing 
hesiutlng  language — *'  It  is  verj  qu^tionahls  wheter  pewecntioo  can, 
in  any  cause,  be  justified."^  When  we  consider  all  thb,  and  lecollMt, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  persocution  unto  death  of  Papists  was  sticmi- 
ously  urged  by  the  Puritans,  and  that  they  almost  disdained  to  conceal 
their  intention  of  demolishing  the  established  Churdi,  lor  the  purpose 
of  planting  the  arbitrary  system  of  discipline  which  Cahrin  had  iatro- 
duced  into  Geneva  upon  its  ruins,  have  we  not  reason  to  admire  the 
moderation  of  the  Church  of  England }  It  is  rery  certain  that  she  hss 
always  been  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  in  her  spirit  of  any  Church 
in  Christendom.  Let  me  refer  you,  on  this  subject  to  the  Isngnsge 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer— men  upon  whom  yon  and 
your  friends  have  been  In  the  habit  of  bestowing  much  praise,  and 
who  certainly  discover,  on  all  occasions,  a  spirit  of  great  io^iartiality 
towards  their  dissenting  brethren. 

"  There  is  no  historical  truth,  we  believe^  m<ne  dear,  no  fiict 
more  incontrovertible,  than  that  the  real  design  of  the  ^nitans  was 
not  the  general  grant  of  religious  liberty,  bat  the  establishment  of 
their  own  peculiar  platform :  and  if  we  might  be  Allowed  an  apparent 
paradox,  though  with  a  far  greater  approach  to  truth  than  any  doc- 
trine suggested  by  Mr.  Brook  can  boast,  the  established  Church 
of  England,  particularly  during  the  first  portions  of  its  reign,  was  the 
real  stickler  and  advocate  for  religious  liberty  against  the  close  spirit, 
jealous  designs,  and  unattainable  discipline  of  the  Puritan  scfaooL 

**  When  we  speak  of  religious  liberty,  we  must  be  understood,  in- 
deed, to  mean  something  rather  different  from  that  term  in  its  modem 
use:  for  we  believe  it  in  this  sense  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.** 

"  Religious  liberty,  be  it  understood  by  our  readers,  meant  in  those 
days,  if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  the  mti  liberal  and  emi^rehmmvt 
Church  ettabUnhment.  The  question,  during  the  whole  period  to  which 
we  allude,  was  not,  whether  there  should  be  any  establishment  at  all; 
but  what  that  establishment  should  be.    It  was  no  part  of  the  control 

*  See  hb  essay  De  Unitate  EccletUt, 

t  See  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  zzt.  chap*  x*  #  Vol  vi.  p.  4ti. 
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If  she  acted  with  unwarrantable  severity  towards 
them,  it  was  in  defending  herself  against  their 

venyp  whether  the  ciril  power  should  be  exercised  or  not  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  reli|^on ;  and  when  eren  the  Puritans  begfan  to  refuse  its 
headship,  which  was  not  from  the  beginning,  it  was  still  to  be  era* 
ployed  as  a  servant  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  Church." 

*'  Both  parties  were  fully  agreed  in  the  main,  •  that  some  establish- 
ment was  necessary;  that  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the 
{Kate  was  a  benefit  by  no  means  to  be  trifled  with  or  quitted  by  the 
former;  that  the  State  had  full  authority  and  power  not  only  to  impose 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  to  enact  a  whole  body,  both  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  provided  it  were  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  fully  to 
establish  it  by  law  as  the  uniform  religion  of  the  realm ;  that  obedience 
to  these  enactments  ought  by  no  means  to  be  optional,  but  absolutely 
compulsory. 

'^So  far  were  the  Puritan  Reformers  from  seeking  a  general  re- 
laxation of  penal  statutes  in  cases  of  conscience,  that  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  point  out  the  time  when  even  tlie  infamous  and  detestable  writ 
de  heretieo  cumbiirendo*  was  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  or  in  any  de- 
gree animadverted  upon,  by  the  disciples  of  Geneva.  Let  their  illus- 
trious master,  Calvin,  himself  explain  the  reason  and  pursue  the  tale. 

"  To  us,  we  must  confess,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  the  real  and 
aobstantial  difference,  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Puritan  party,  appears  to  have  been  the  d«g^ree  of  strict- 
ness in  conduct,  and  largeness  in  sacrifice  absolutely  to  be  required 
in  the  true  reformed  profession  of  religion.  The  established  Church 
required  less — ^the  Puritan  Reformers  required  more.  In  the  violent 
disruption  from  Popery,  Episcopacy  was  content  to  bleed  a  little — 
Presbyterianism  was  ambitious  of  bleeding  much.  The  submission  to 
a  few  easy  and  indifferent  ceremonies  was,  as  Mr.  Brook  observes,  all 
that  was  requisite  to  qualify  a  Church  of  England  minister  for  his 
office  (in  addition  to  the  doctrinal  subscriptions  which  both  required 
alike);  but  the  Geneva  school  demanded  the  establishment  of  the 
godly  diodpUne** 

**  Afbor  all,  does  it  appear,  that  the  established  Church  ever  pro- 
ceeded much  beyond  those  measures  of  severity  which  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honour,  and  even 
of  her  life  ?  She  was  most  evidently  '  set  in  the  midst  of  many  and 
great  dangers.'  She  plainly  saw  what  even  tlie  most  peaceable  non- 
conformity tended  to,  as  well  as  what  the  more  stubborn  projected. 

*  II  was  repealed,  Ae,  D.  1677,  bv  Charles  TL's  PlrllftiQefrt 
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the  avowed  purpose  <tf  cnnh« 
ing  her  by  force. 

I  might  go  on  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the 


On  one  iide»  ihe  law  the  dupeip  on  the  other  the  rnigleadef%  of  a 
moot  determined  conMeracy  againrt  the  whtAs  ftnae  aod  textne  of 
her  yuf  trnwent* 

**  Under  thew  conviction^  what  did  thejr  dol  Bt^mdle  the  tee 
of  Smithfleldt  or  re-eet  the  instnunenUof  torltnie  in  the  VmegCwtMf 
Did  Bonner  and  Gardner  rerire  in  the  peraoni  nf  Whl^iift,  AyUn. 
or  even  Uwd?  No!  they  in  the  main  contented  thcmoclfni  vilh 
what  every  eatabliahment  claima  the  prii^lege  of  doings  They  aop* 
pendcd  and  deprived  diaobedient  miniiten:  they  took  meana  ftr 
aacertaininif  their  pncticea  and  opiniona,  partienkrty  in  ic8|ieet  t» 
thoae  oeremoniea  which  were  tlie  point  in  diapnte  t  and  Hicy  animad- 
verted tlie  moit  aeverely  upon  the  neglect  of  theae,  becanaetheae  hap- 
pened to  he  the  vny  touchatone  of  the  ChnrcbAuiini  attachment  to  the 
eatabliahment  which  fed  him.  Softrthey  did«hnt«napcffat|f  jmli- 
fiaUe  on  eveiy  principle.  They  aet  ont  well  And  if  they  wera  after- 
warda  betrayed  Into  violence^  and  enforced  aome  enactmenta  Ibr  the 
diaconragenwnt  of  Pnritaniam,  which  a  roan  tolglit  havn  waifeBtahlf 
declined,  and  peaceably  awaited  his  punishment  for  ao  doing,  (we  any 
particularly  allude  to  the  Act  of  Charles  I.  for  reading  the  BooIl  of 
Sunday  Sports),  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  wretched  temper  of  the 
times  on  all  sides,  and  partly  to  the  abundant  provocations  given  to  dte 
prelacy  at  large,  by  the  most  unheard-of  series  of  coarae  iaaw&Vta,  inju- 
rious calumnies,  and  wanton  attacks,  on  their  authority  and  dignity, 
their  ofRce  and  very  existence. 

*'  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  tlie  earliest  penecut^ra  of  the 
I'urit^ins  were,  lil^e  themselves,  Calvinists  in  doctrine."* 

Even  Mr.  Brook,  the  professed  and  zealous  eulogist  of  the  Puritans, 
is  obliged,  in  his  history  of  them,  to  make  the  following  reluctsat 
confession*-*'  The  Puritans  of  these  times  were  not  without  their  fiuU 
ings,  being  men  of  like  passions  with  their  adversariea  :  yet  while  they 
opposed  the  Episcopal  impositions  and  oppressions,  if  they  had  accom- 
plished their  wishes,  there  is  cauae  to  fear  that  Mey  itvuld  have  iw^ttei 
their  9vm  ditcipHne.  Their  notions  of  civil  and  religious  libertf  weie 
confused,  and  their  principles  and  behaviour  sometimea  rigid."  Smi^M 
lAvet  of  the  Puritane,  '•ol.  i,p.  59. 


*  See  ReTiev  of  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Pitt-itaas  in  Christian  Observer,  fhr 

June,  \%\5. 
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separatists  from  the  Church  of  England  after  their 
arrival  on  this  continent,  (t  is  vrell  Imown  that, 
both  by  their  writings  and  their  acts,  they  showed 
themselves  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  true  prin^ 
ciples  of  religious  toleration.  How  easy  would  it 
be  to  present  a  long  and  disgusting  account  of 
the  cruelties  which  they  practised  toward  the  so- 
ciety of  Quakers!  Many  of  these  unfortunate  peo** 
pie  were  publicly  whipped ;  others  were  branded ; 
others  had  their  ears  cut  off.  Great  numbers  were 
confined  in  loathsome  prisons ;  some  were  trans«- 
ported ; — a  few  were  put  to  death.  Nor  did  the 
persecution  stop  until  King  Charles  II.  sent  « 
peremptofy  order  for  the  puipose  to  all  the  go«- 
Veraors  of  New-England. 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  relating 
these  facts.  But  when  attempts  are  made  to  ex* 
liibit  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  her  daughter, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country, 
m  an  odious  point  of  light;  what  remains  but  to 
place  the  subject  fairly  befi>re  the  reader?  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  ^^  American  Annals,"  offers,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Quakeis 
in  New-England,  "  the  prevalent  opinion,  among 
mil  sects  of  Christians  at  that  day,  that  toleration 
Ss  sinful."  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  true  palliation. 
Is  it  not,  then,  most  unjust  and  ungenerous,  to 
dwell  upon  the  severities  exercised  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  Europe  or  this  country;  while 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  intolerant  principles  openly 
avowed  and  acted  upon  by  her  adversaries,  as 
weH  as  the  umvemdly  received  maxims  of  the 
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^e  ?— I  repeat  it,  Su;  the  Church  of  Enghmd 
has  ever  been  the  most  mild  and  tolerant  Church 
of  Christendom.  An  impartial  inquiij  wilt  tead 
us  to  tlHS  condusioB;  direct  it  to  what  penod  joa 
fdease. 

But  it  is  time  to  forget  the  cruelties  of  farmer 
days;  except  so  far  as  the  recollectioQ  of  tlwm 
maj  serve  to  bumble  us,  and  to  lead  us  to  \Axm 
God  for  the  superior  light  and  the  improved  ^Niit 
of  the  present  period.  This  is,  compamtivelf, 
an  age  of  Catholicism.  Prejudice  is  decdiouig; 
sectarian  asperity  is  wearing  <^;  and  a  bright 
prospect  of  religious  unity  is  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us.  It  is  a  prospect  iiill  df  consolation  to 
the  followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  What  would 
we  not  cheerfully  undergo  to  restore  peace  and 
unity  to  his  mystical  body  ?  There  is  na  sacrifice 
which  we  are  not  ready  to  make  for  securing  so 
great  and  glorious  an  object,  except  that  of  jield- 
ing  an  important  point  of  faith,  ot  jeopardizing 
those  institutions  which  our  Lord  has  established 
as  essential  ingredients  of  his  Church.  Indeed, 
if  the  world  is  ever  to  behold  the  blessed  specta- 
cle of  a  return  of  Christians  to  one  fellowship,  it 
can  only  be  upon  primitive  principles,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  an  Apostolic  communion.  Recollecting 
that  the  Church  and  the  Faith  have  been  united 
by  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  always  esteem  it  a  sa- 
cred duty  to  bear  our  testimony  against  every  sys- 
tem that  would  put  them  asunder*  We  conceive 
it  to  be  particularly  incumbent  upon  us,  at  the 
present  period,  to  adhere  with  augmented  zeal  ta 
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that  divinely  instituted  ministry  without  which 
there  can  be  no  Christian  Church;*  not  re- 
proaching our  fellow  Christians  who  depart  from 
us  on  this  point,  but  desiring  to  contend  for  what 
we  esteem  important  truth  in  the  spirit  of  meek* 
ness ;  and  offering  to  God  the  fervent  prayer  that 
Christians  may  be  induced  more  and  more  to  ex- 
amine into  the  constitution  of  that  Church  which 
the  Redeemer  sanctifies  with  his  spirit,  and  which 
he  purchased  with  bis  blood  ;t  and  thus  be  led 
back  to  the  order,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  times ; — so  that  "  keeping  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace^"  they  may  be- 
come, truly,  "  one  fold  under  one  shepherd." 

In  the  spirit,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  of  this  prayer^ 
I  would  now  subscribe  myself,  with  the  sincerest 
wishes  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  felicity. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant 

THOMAS  Y.  HOW. 


*  <*  Neither  fhe  light  nor  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  meet  and  drink  are 
«o  necessary  to  nourish  and  sustain  this  present  life,  as  the  office  of 
the  Apostles  and  Pastors  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  Church."  Cal' 
vm't  IruHtutet,  book  iv.  chap,  iii.  $ect.  2.  **  Her  ministiy  enters  into 
her  very  being.  Had  the  ministry  iever  heen  destroyed,  the  Church 
would  have  been  destroyed  too.**    ChmtUati^*  JUagazine,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

-{-  "  Out  of  whioh  (the  visible  Church]  there  is  no  ordinary  possibi- 
lity of  salvation."    Preabyterian  Confeition  of  Faith,  chap,  zzv.  tect.  % 

*'  Out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  so  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
promise."    Pretbyterian  Larger  Catechitm,  answer  toguettion  166. 

"  All  the  ordinances  are  given  to  it  (the  visible  Church) ;  all  the 
promises  are  made  to  it"    Chriitian*9  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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BEFERRED  TO  AT  PACE  63, 

Persons  who  make  the  distinction  between  the  ette  and  the  B€ne  enB 
of  the  Churchy  defend  it,  I  belieye,  solely  upon  tiie  principle  of  ne* 
Gcssity.    They  admit  that  the  Apostles,  acting  under  the  commission^ 
and  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ,  established  the  three  orders  of 
Bishops,    Presbyters,   and  Deacons,   and  gave  to  the  first  of  theie 
orders  the^power  of  conveying  the  ministerial  oiEce  by  ordination* 
They  admit,  with  the  single  exception  of  cases  of  necessity,  that 
Episcopal  ordination  alone  is  valid.    But  necessity,  it  would  seen, 
is  not  so  much  a  rule  to  help  us  to  ascertain  what  the  law  is,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance to  excuse  our  departure  fr^m  the  law.    It  can  never  make 
that  valid  which  in  itself  is  void.    The  supposition  is  that  God  hat 
given  the  power  of  ordaining  to  Bishc^,  and  that  he  has  not  ^ven  it 
to  Presbyters.    Then  ordination  by  Bishops  clothes  the  person  or* 
dained  with  divine  authority ;  ordination  by  Presbyters  does  not.   The 
authority  of  God  can  be  derived  only  from  himself, 'and  it  can  be  de* 
rived  from  him  only  in  the  way  which  he  has  appointed  for  bestowing 
it    But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  instituted  mode  is  admitted  to  be 
by  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands.     Now,  if  it  be  declared  in  8cri{l* 
ture,  either  in  express  terms,  or  by  clear  implication,  that  where  or- 
dination by  Bishops  cannot  possibly  be  had.  Presbyters  may  ordain ; 
ordination  by  Presbyters,  under  such  circumstances  of  necessity,  would 
be  as  regular  and  valid  as  ordination  by  Bishops  confessedly  is  in  all 
cases.    Presbyters  would  then  be  commissioned  by  God  to  ordain  in  s 
f pecific  case— the  case  of  necessity.    But,  as  far  as  the  information  of 
the  writer  extends,  defence  of  Presbyterial  ordination  in  this  wwf 
has  never  been  attempted.    If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  that  Presbyters  should,  in  the  case  supposed, 
exercise  the  ordaining  power,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  inten- 
tion would,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  have  been  declared  in  Scrip" 
ture.    The  position,  then,  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  Presbyterial  or- 
dination, in  the  circumstances  supposed,  is  to  be  made  out  solely  by  ab- 
stract reasoning,  (funded  on  the  necessity  of  the  case.    But  reasoning 
of  this  kind,  it  is  conceived,  goes  not  to  the  point  of  proving  the  validity 
of  Presb3rterial  ordination,  but  to  that  of  excusing  a  departure  from  Ae 

dhrioeplaiiy  and  ta  the  lawful  indulgence  of  ahiunblebopetliatQoA 
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under  the  urgency  of  the  case^  will  accept  ministrations  in  tbemadTes 
Toidy  and  make  them  channels  of  his  g^race. 

It  need  scarcely  be  obserreil  that  this  argument  of  necessity  b  just 
as  strong  for  ordination  by  Deacons,  or  by  Laymen,  as  for  otdinatioa 
by  Presbyters ;  since  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and  Laymen,  in  the  article 
of  ordination,  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  ground  in  Scriptore.  The 
power  is  given  to  none  of  them  either  expressly  or  impliedly ; — and 
the  general  principle  of  necessity  would  as  much  justify  the  exerci^ 
of  the  power  by  one  as  by  another. 

It  mi^  be  proper  to  add  that  the  plea  of  necessity  caxmot  possibly 
be  urged  for  Presbyterial  ordination  at  the  present  day  in  any  psil  of 
the  Christian  world.  Of  course,  the  distinction  taken  between  the 
heneette  and  the  etae  of  the  Church,  will  not  apply  to  Presbyterial  so- 
cieties  now ;  inasmuch  as  Episcopal  ordination  is,  and  has  long  been 
perfectly  within  their  reach. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  true,  no  where  says,  in  m  mang  wrdsp 
that  Episcopal  imposition  of  hands  is  necessary  to  outward  ordination; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  visible  Church  cannot  exist 
without  Episcopacy.  She  has  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper  for- 
mally to  make  such  a  declaration ;  but  that  this  is  the  fiur  and  inevit- 
able conclusion  from  her  standards,  would  seem  scsrcely  to  admit 
of  a  reasonable  doubt  For  example — It  is  her  doctrine  that  the  vi- 
sible Church  cannot  exist  without  a  ministry,  and  that  the  ministry 
cannot  exist  without  a  regular  external  ordination.  She  declares  that 
Almighty  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  has  appointed  the  orders  of  Bi- 
shops.  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  and  has  given  the  power  of  ordination 
to  the  order  of  Bishops.  In  other  words,  she  declanes  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation  to  be  the  divinely  instituted  method  of  conveying  the  ministe- 
rial office : — And,  accordingly,  on  this  ground  of  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopal  ordination,  as  the  method  of  conveying  the  ministe- 
rial office,  she  expressly  provides  that  no  person,  without  Episcopal 
consecration  or  ordination,  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  withm  her  limits.  Thus  we  are  fairly,  and  irresistibly 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  visible  Church. — No  Church  without  a  ministry — No  mi- 
nbtry  without  external  ordination — the  divinely  instituted  method  of 
ordination  is  by  Episcopal  im]>osition  of  hands. 

Without  Episcopal  imposition  of  hands,  then,  there  is  no  Church. 
Or,  in  the  language  of  Christian  Antiquity — *«  Ecclesia  est  in  ^is- 
copo — ^the  outward  being  of  a  Church  consists  in  the  having^  of  a  Bi- 
shop."    Hooker* 8  EccletiiuHcal  Polity,  vol  iii.  p.  125. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  same  way,  that  Presbyterial  standards 
make  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  essen- 
tial to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

The  conduct  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  when  the  Episcopacy  wis 
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coDteyed  by  the  Chuveh  of  England  to  that  of  Scotland,  has  been  cited 
to  show  the  extreme  care  of  the  former  Church  to  avoid  bringing  the 
validity  of  the  ministry  in  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  into  question. 

Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  Ban- 
croft on  this  occasion.  Bishop  Andrews  urged  that  the  persons  pre- 
sented for  consecration  as  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should 
first  be  ordained  Priests,  on  the  g^und  that  they  had  never  yet  re- 
oeived  Episcopal  ordination.  Archbishop  Bancroft,  Spotswood  tells 
us,  replied,  « that  where  Bbhops  could  not  be  had,  orders  given  by 
Presbyters  must  be  reckoned  lawful ;  that  unless  this  was  granted* 
the  calling  and  character  of  the  ministry  in  most  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  might  be  questioned."  According  to  Heylin,  however,  Ban- 
croft acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  intermediate  offices  of  Deacon  and  Presbyter,  but  that  a  person 
may  be  made  Bishop  by  a  single  consecration.  Of  this  there  are 
some  examples  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  pass- 
ing through  the  orders  of  Deacon  and  Presbyter  before  entering  upon 
the  office  of  Bishop,  would  seem  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any  requisi- 
tion of  Scripture,  but  simply  from  considerations  of  general  prudence. 
The  intent  was,  that  persons  should  not  be  advanced  to  the  important 
office  of  Bishop  until  they  had  been  well  tried  in  inferior  stations. 
Under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  the  rule  was  dispensed  with. 
Accordingly,  Ambrose  was  made  Bishop  of  Milan,  Nectarius  of  Con- 
stantinople, Eucherius  of  Lyons,  without  passing  through  the  prepa- 
ratory stages  of  Deacon  and  Priest.  Indeed,  departure  from  the  ge- 
neral rule,  in  extraordinary  cases,  was  expressly  permitted  by  the 
Apostolical  canons. 

It  is  most  true  that  the  Church  of  England  exercised,  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches,  g^reat  caution  and  delicacy ;  avoid- 
ing all  explicit  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  Church ;  contenting  herself  with  asserting  its 
divine  institution,  and  with  suffering  none  but  clergymen  Episcopally 
ordamed  to  officiate  within  her  pale.  The  primitive  Christians,  it  has 
been  seen,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  practise  a  similar  reserve. 
"  Eccletia  est  in  Epiacopo"  was  their  avowed  maxim.  But  the  Church 
«f  England  was  very  peculiarly  situated.  In  the  admiration  expressed 
of  her  forbearance,  in  the  particular  under  consideration,  the  writer 
of  this  does  not  hesitate,  therefore,  cordially  to  unite.  But  it  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, although  zealous  supporters  of  the  divine  institution  of  Episco- 
pacy, should  have  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  the  validity  of  Presbyteriat 
4N:dination.  It  is  true,  they  confine  the  admission  to  cases  of  necessity. 
Still  this  admission  has  furnished  a  weapon  against  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  defend  the  established  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Church;  and 
it  jpay  b^  qitti^lioned  irhetker  the  concofioitf  made  by  dif inet  of  the 
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dunek  of  Engluid,  in  eoniwi^^^  ^  ^<  pttMar  iitwctkmlft'Vlikk 
4ki8  Church  wm  for  some  time  pUeod,  have  not  hmi  the  effect  -of  «ib. 
finning  many  persont  in  their  error  on  the  subject  of  Chorch  conuDuaionb 
■nd  of  thus  ii^aring  the  cmuse  of  ChrittiiB  uni^  and  older.  The  neoes< 
mty  of  Bpiieopal  ordination,  however,  to  the  eziiteiioe  of  the  Ohrii- 
tian  Church,  although  not  deblared,  tn  m  many  wtitdt,  by  the  Chuivk 
of  Bngland,  follows,  we  contend,  irremstibly,  from  tfie  language  of 
her  standards. 

It  would  not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  accurate  to  sky  that  the  Cbnidi 
of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  taok  wrjr  jDodemte 
ground  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy.  She  took  die  ground  thai  the 
ministry  is  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  that  outwmrd  ordination  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  ministry.  She  took  the  ground  that  Almiglity  God,  fcf 
his  Holy  Spirit,  has  appointed  the  orders  of  Biahops,  Priests,  sal 
I>eacons ;  and  has  given  to  the  highest  of  these  the  ordaining  power. 
She  j)rescribed  it  as  a  sacred  rule  to  herself  to  recognice  no  person  so 
n  minister  of  Christ,  who  had  not  received  Eptacopal  oonseoratkm. 
It  follows,  irresistibly,  as  we  have  seen,  from  all  this,  that  Episcopol 
ordination  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Chnatian  Church. 
The  Church  of  England,  it  is  true,  did  not  think  it  necessary  formally 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  and  thus  throw  it,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the 
laces  of  the  foreign  Protestants.  This  would  have  been  treating  them 
unkindly.  But  does  the  Church  of  England  any  where  admit,  either 
expressly  or  impliedly,  that  Presbyterial  ordination  is  valid  even  in 
cases  of  necessity  ?  No.  Does  she  any  where  admit  that  Episcopacy 
is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  ?  No.  What  founda- 
tion, then,  is  there  for  saving  that  she  took  very  moderate-  ground  on 
this  subject  ?  There  is  nothing  but  the  simple  t\T^\rms\ance  of  her 
not  fovmally  drawing  that  conclusion  which  results  necessarily  from 
the  plain  and  unequivocal  language  of  her  standards.  In  short,  she  did 
not  declare,  in  so  tnamfvords — there  can  be  no  Church  -without  a  Bithopi 
contenting  herself  with  declaring  it  in  substance.  It  was  surely  not 
necessary  for  her  to  say  to  her  Protestant  brethren,  you  have  laid  aside 
Episcopacy,  and,  therefore,  although  you  are  Christian  societies,  you  can- 
not, fairly  and  properly,  be  considered  as  a  Christian  Church.  If  she 
had  not  been  thus  delicately  situated  with  respect  to  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants, it  is  very  probable  that  she  would  hzYc  firmally  adopted  the 
primitive  language— Ecclesia  est  in  Episcopo.  But  if  the  Church  of 
England  no  where  says,  in  so  mamf  words — there  can  be  no  Church 
without  a  Bishop  ;  she  is  very  far  from  saying,  either  expressly  or  iai- 
pliedly,  there  nuuf  be  a  Church  without  a  Bishop. 

In  proof  that  Episcopacy  is  not  binding  upon  Christians  in  all  times 
and  places,  and  is  not  necessary  to  the  very  bein^  of  the  visible  Church, 
reference  is  sometimes  had  to  the  authority  of  the  great  Hooker.  R 
may  be  well  to  inquire  into  hia  opinkma  upon  this  ittb}ect  tnaievluril 
particularly. 


**  JUet  us  Qot  fear  to  be  herem  bold  and  peremptory^  that  if  any  tliln^^ 
in  thfi  Qhurch's  goveminent,  aurely  the  first  institution  of  Bithopt  wai 
flrpm  heawen^  was  even  of  Ood.-  the  Holy  Ghott  wai  the  author  of  it?* 
Ecd^muticfU  F^litjf*  book  viH.  net.  5.  **  I  may  securely*  therefore* 
conclude*  there  are*  at  this  day*  in  the  Church  of  England*  no  other 
than  the  same  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  orders*  namely*  Bishops,  Prietts^ 
and  Deacwu,  which  had  their  beginning  from  Chritt  and  hit  bletsed 
ApMtUt  themselves."    Rid,  bpok  v,  sect.  71. 

Hooker*  then*  believed  most  fully  in  the  divine  institution  of  Epis- 
copacy. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  language  more  express  than  that 
irhich  be  employs  upon  this  subject. 

But  did  Hooker  regard  Episcopacy  as  perpetually  binding  upon  the 
Church*  so  as  to  be  unalterable  by  human  authority? 

**  We  hold*  that  God's  clergy  are  a  state,  which  hath  been*  and  will 
be,  as  long  as  there  is  a  Church  upon  earth*  neceuarily  hy  the  plain  vor4 
9f  God  himaelf;  a  state  whereunto  the  rest  of  God's  people  must  be 
subject,  as  touching  things  that  appertain  to  their  soul's  health." 
**  We  hold  there  have  ever  been*  and  ever  ought  to  be  in  such  case,  at 
leastwise*  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  persons*  the  one  subordinate  unto 
tile  other;  as  to  the  Apostles  in  the  beginning*  and  to  the  Bishops  al- 
ways since*  we  find  plainly  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  all  ecclesiastical 
records*  other  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments  have  been."  "  A 
number  of  particularities  there  arc,  which  make  for  the  more  conve- 
nient being  of  these  principal  and  perpetual  parts  in  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity* but  yet  are  not  of  such  constant  use  and  k ecxssitt  in  God's  Church. 
Of  this  kind  are*  times  and  places  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion* &c."  '<  Now*  although  that  which  the  Scripture  hath  of  thing9 
in  the  former  kind  ht  for  ever  permanent  i  yet,  in  the  latter*'*  &c.  Ibid, 
hook  iU.  eect.  11. 

Hooker*  therefore*  not  only  represented  Episcopacy  as  a  divine  insti* 
tution*  but  maintained  the  general  principle  of  its  permanent  obliga- 
tion. He  admitted*  indeed*  that  it  is  proper,  where  ordination  by  Bi- 
abopa  cannot  possibly  be  had*  to  resort  to  Presbyterial  ordination  rather 
than  iuffer  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  entirely  to  ceases 
And  upon  the  same  principle  he  would,  no  doubt*  have  held  it  to  be 
lawful,  where  clerical  ordination  is  entirely  inaccessible*  to  have  re- 
course to  ordination  by  laymen.  But  Hooker  goes  so  far  as  to  say— 
^  When  the  exigence  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual 
ways  of  the  Church*  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep :  where 
the  Church  must  needs  have  some  ordained*  and  neither  hath  nor  can 
}uK9e  possibly  a  Bishop  to  ordain ;  in  case  of  such  necessity,  the  ordi- 
nary institution  of  God  hath  given  oftentimes*  and  may  give  place. 
And  therefore  we  are  not*  simply*  without  exception*  to  urge  a  lineal 
descent  ttf  power  from  the  Apostles  by  continued  succession  of  Bishops 
fH  efcrj  ejftctnal  6rdhiAtion.    These  oases  of  inevitable  necessity  alone 
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excepted,  none  naj  wdt&n  but  onl j  Biriuype.*  M€€lnim$tietd  P^Kig, 
JmIt  vU.  §ect.  14.  Thus  Hooker  not  only  concedei  tbr  czpcdiciicy  of 
retorting  to  Presbytcml  ordination  in  cases  of  necessity,  but  secBS 
to  admit  Prasbyterial  ordination^  under  such  circumstances,  to  be 
TCsllyTslid.  Wbbther the  learned  author,  in  this,  has  not  gone  beysnd 
the  strict  Ime  of  consistency,  I  will  not  here  prenmie  to  ezsoriK. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  passages  which  have  been  cited,  that 
Hodcer  muntained,  expressly  snd  unequivocally,  the  gmtrai  principles 
—that  distinct  and  subordinate  orders  of  ministers  were  established 
iy  divine  authority— that  the  right  of  ordination  is  ezcliijively  in  the 
<nder  of  Biihopii  and  that  this  was  intended  by  its  dinne  aiAnr  as  a 
permaneni  institution,  which  man  should  have  no  power  to  change.  To 
these  general  principles  Hooker  admitted  but  a  single  ezceptkm«-lhnt 
of  ineriuble  necessity ; — where  the  worship  and  ordinances  must  cease* 
#r  Episcopal  ordination  be  dipenaed  with. 

With  the  single  exception,  just  mentioned,  it  was  the  undoubted 
doctrine  of  Hooker  that  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  very  ^fwj  of 
the  Christian  Church.  For  example,  he  held  the  ministry  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  outward  ordination  to  be 
essential  to  the  ministry.*  The  power  of  ordination  he  represented 
ns  peculiar  to  the  order  of  Bishops—"  The  power  of  ordaining  both 
Deacons  and  Presbyters,  the  power  to  give  the  power  of  order  unto 
ethers,  this  also  hath  been  always  peculiar  tmis  MiMhtpt.  It  hath  not 
been  heard  of  that  inferior  Presbyters  were  ever  authorised  to  ordain.'' 
Thus  we  have  the  general  principles  asserted— Episcopscy  is  esscntisl 
to  outward  ordination— outward  ordination  is  esscntisl  to  the  minxstiy 
—-the  ministiy  is  essential  to  the  Church. 

But  we  will  not  rely  simply  upon  constructive  evidence,  Viowever 
irresistible  it  may  be.  «  Nor  was  this  order  peculiar  unto  some  few 
Churches,  but  the  whole  world  universally  became  subject  thereunto: 
insomuch  as  they  did  not  account  it  to  be  a  Church  which  was  not 
aubject  unto  a  Bishop.  It  was  the  general  received  persussion  of 
the  ancient  Christian  world,  that  Ecclesia  eat  in  Eptscopo,  the  outward 
heing'  of  a  Church  consisted  in  the  having'  of  a  Bishop**  Ecclen- 
iutical  PoUtyt  book  vii.  tect.  5. 

Hooker  would  have  been  the  kst  person  to  call  in  question  a  doc- 
trine that  could  plead  the  universal  reception  and  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.  But,  apart  from  this,  he  evidently  mentions  the  opi- 
nion with  approbation ;  and,  of  course,  adopts  it  as  his  own. 

Thus  Hooker  clearly  made  Episcopacy  a  fundamenUl  of  the  Christian 
Church ;— that  upon  which  she  depended  not  merely  for  her  well  being, 
but  for  her  very  being; 

Prolbundly  as  we  venerate  the  memory  of  Hooker,  we  would  take 

*  EsdensaUesl  PoUty,  book  w.  aect  S. 
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the  liberty,  with  great  deference,  to  express  the  opinion,  that,  in  ad- 
mitting, MS  he  seems  to  admit,  Presbyterial  ordination  to  be  reai^ 
valid  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  has  not  accurately  stated  the  operation 
of  the  principle  in  question ;  but  has  been  led,  by  his  amiable  feel- 
ings toward  his  brethren,  the  non-Episcopal  Protestants,  to  recog- 
nize them  as  true  Churches  of  Christ,  in  direct  inconsistency  with 
his"  own  deliberate  assertion — Eccletia  est  in  Epitcopo^^the  out-warijl 
BBiiro  of  a  Church  consisted  in  the  bavixo  or  a  Bishop.  Great  as 
i^ay  be  the  authority  of  Hooker,  it  must  certainly  yield  to  the  univer- 
sal practice  and  persuasion  of  the  primitive  Church.  We  may  add, 
that  the  charitable  admission  of  Hooker  falls  short  of  its  object.  He 
expressly  confines  his  admission  of  the  validity  of  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion to  cases  of  inevitable  ftecessihf.  Now,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
case  of  Presbyterial  ordination  ever  occurredlthat  could  fairly  be  brought 
within  this  description.  The  Iteformers  might  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  Episcopal  ordination;  but,  certainly,  history  will 
not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  was  any  actual  impossibilitt/  In  the 
case.  With  proper  efforts  and  proper  sacrifices  the  business  might  have 
been  accomplished.  But  anxious  as  the  Reformers  were  to  procure 
Bishops,  their  zeal  was  not  of  that  thorough  kind  which  is  checked 
only  by  an  absolute  impossibility  of  attaining  its  object.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  original  Reformers,  the  plea  of 
necessity  can  be  of  no  avail  to  modern  separatists. 

Real  charity,  let  it  be  repeated,  does  not  consist  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine  or  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  others.  Religious  truth  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  accom* 
modated  to  the  feelings  of  any  set  of  men,  however  respectable  or 
excellent.  Charity  consists  in'  love  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  in  a  sin- 
cere wish  and  endeavour  to  do  them  good.  It  will  dispose  us,  no 
doubt,  to  think  favourably  of  the  intentions  of  one  another ;  to  che- 
rish the  delightful  belief  that  real  piety  exists  among  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians  ;  and  that,  wherever  it  exists,  even  fundamen- 
tal error  will  not  intercept  the  mercy  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should,  in  every  respect,  em- 
brace the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Sincerity  in  error  cannot  possibly 
be  so  acceptable  to  God  as  sincerity  in  the  truth;  otherwise  truth 
and  error  must  be  precisely  upon  a  level  in  his  view.  We  must  an- 
swer to  God  for  oifr  errors,  not  less  than  for  our  actions.  It  may  f>e 
our  own  fault  that  we  are  in  error;  and  just  in  proportion  as  error 
is  the  result  of  culpable  causes,  will  it  be  a  subject  of  condemnation. 
This,  in  any  individual  case,  can  be  known  only  to  God  j  with  wliom 
all  judgment  should,  accordingly,  be  left.  All  we  are  at  liberty  to  do 
i«  to  Uy  down  such  general  rules  as  may  be  fairly  collected  from  Scrip, 
ture ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  liberty  we  may  venture  to  say  tliat  re- 
•ponsibili^  for  error  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  entertained 
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under  ibuniliut  o|>panuiulici  of  accurate  infonnillbn,  uhI  u  tlie  can- 
•cqiicncrs  molting  from  it  »fe  likely  lo  lie  ilecply  mjurioii)  lo  lie 
bcM  iniensts  of  the  Church  of  Cbr'.sL  Even  in  lucli  ca»s,  a  nurcifiil 
God  will,  we  h*ve  reason  to  trust,  muke  ■llowance  for  the  &rcs  ofprc- 
judiec,  and  of  early  imprcMJon.  But  whut  bhsit  ve  mj  of  llracc  wl» 
continue  in  pemiciuui  error  from  Apathy  that  will  not  inquire,  or  troa 
pride  that  vill  not  submit  to  the  mortificatioa  which  a  renunciation  of 
former  opinions  is  supposed  to  involn:?  It  is  constantly  rrpmenud 
in  Scripture  as  a  serious  and  deep  offence  to  rend  the  body  of  Christ. 
Inpoiitinii  of  sinful  terms  of  communion  seems  to  be  the  oolv  justifi- 
cation that  can  be  pleaded.  Persons,  oRiciatiDf  as  clergynKn,  so 
|>irticutarly  bound  to  subdue  all  prejudice  and  passion,  thsl  they  m^ 
ascertain,  by  calm  and  tlioTough  investij^tion,  whether  they  hare  a 
valid  commission  from  Christ  i  or  arc  ministering',  without  any  aulhs- 
rity  from  liim,  in  holy  ihinj^.  Inquiry,  thus  coTMlucted,  we  do  bumUj 
tblnk,  would  produce  the  ntost  hai^y  cfTecCa  on  the  unity  of  tht 
Christian  Oiurch. 


EERATA. 

Page  19,  first  line  of  the  notes,  for  "  ageed"  read  agrerif. 
83,  last  line,  for  "  SO"  read  60." 
434,  line  8,  for  "  Kerformfrs"  read  Se/ermm. 
417,  lines  21,  24,  and  35,  for  "  thurat"  wad  rhnitr. 
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